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CHAPTER I. 

SELF-CONFIDENCE. THE PRISONER. 

" The more, Frederick," said Mr. D*Arcy to his eldest 
son, a youth of seventeen, " the more you observe the 
consequences of actions, — ^how kindness, affection, and 
gratitude re-produce each other, and continually expand 
into wider and wider circles of happiness, — the more you 
will be convinced of the importance of every kind ac- 
tion. Small as it may be in itself, it is impossible to 
calculate how much it may, in the end, add to the 
stock of general felicity ; while ' he who diffuses happi- 
ness will be happy.'" 

A tender chord had been accidentally touched, to 
which every heart in this domestic circle responded, for 
it was the anniversary of the death of a most beloved 
wife and mother, who made the above sentiment so 
much the object of her life and instructions, that it was 
generally called, in the happier days of the bereaved 
family, their " mother's motto." 
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It WBM welly thAt just at this moment a letter arrived 
AS if on purpose to afford a new illustration of 
its truth. "From Sydney, New South Wales," said 
Frederick, "from Henry Drummond, I dare say, — at 
last I I was sure, papa, he never could have forgotten 
you." 

Frederick was right in his supposition ; and when my 
readers are acquainted with Henry's history, they will 
not wonder his epistle oreated so tnuch interest in the 
i)imUy« About three years before this period, in one of 
Mr. D*Aroy's accustomed visits to the County Gaol, 
the turnkey, who was a very humane man, expressed 
great pleasure at his coming that day ; for, " Sir," said 
he, ^ there*la a poor young gentleman committed for for- 
geiy» thal*$ in a dreadful state ; and IVe no manner of 
doubt would have made away with himseli^ if I had 
UOt (aA Piovldence would have it) gone in to him last 
UXght ; and seeing he was tnost out of his mind, 
a^d that he slipped something under the pillow^ seucdk- 
ed fbc it» and found a very sniall sbaip kmfe» tibat ke^d 
QOOtriyed to hide whfi& we searched him» and which 
would sooft have done the dreadM deed» if I haufnt 
come in upon hixnuT 

*" Will you go mi teU htm^*^ replied B£r. D^ ^tiial: 
a stmnger^ who is in the hahit of visiting the prisomns^ 
would be glad to see him^ if he haa no objection ; fiir 
in bi& state of mind* ifc is necessary to pooceed with 
giwat oajulioa and deUcacy.* 

The turnkey staid a long time, and wh«i he return^ 
ad* said> that all he told the young gentifiman about MK 
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D.'s kindness to the prisoners, and how he had saved the 
life of one poor man, by bemg at the expense of 
getting up a witness several hundred miles, was no 
use, until he mentioned that he came every week to 
read and pray with them ; " Then," said he, " he must 
have Christian charity, and will pity a wretch like me ; 
he may come." 

When Mr. D. approached the cell, he heard the low 
and deep moaning of suppressed mental agony, and 
feeling it was no easy matter to "minister to a mind" 
struggling with guilt and shame, with remorse and 
pride, he did not omit to ask wisdom from the sove- 
reign source ; for he had learnt, what is, perhaps, the 
last lesson of humility, not to trust to his own under- 
standing. As he entered the cell, Henry Drummond 
started from his pallet, covered his fieice with his hands, 
and turned hastily from his visitor, who followed and 
addressed him in the gentlest tones of sympathy. 
Kindness, in the language to which he had been ac- 
customed, touched that secret spring of the heart, 
which the voice of benevolence only can reach, and 
the conflict of passion was calmed by tears. Mr. D. 
soon convinced him that he was really interested in his 
wel&re, and that it was only with a view to promote it he 
desired to obtain his confidence. The history of his 
previous life was as follows : — He lost a pious and sen- 
sible mother, just at that period when the transition 
from boyhood to youth renders the vig^ant care and af* 
fectionate counsels of such a mother peculiarly valuable ; 
especially to a character so impetuo^i« and self-confident 

b2 
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as Henry's. His father was, unhappily, ill-adapted to 
mould the character of his son. The latter felt, too, 
the superiority of his talents, and this, he seemed to 
think, gave him a right to dispute all his father's opin- 
ions and arrangements, when they did not correspond 
with his own. He acted as though he considered 
superior abilities, and not natural right, were the source 
of parental authority ; and that, because in some things 
he knew better than his father, he might, in every thing, 
decide for himself. Dependence did not appear to 
him a reasonable ground of obedience ; nor experience 
— ^that valuable wisdom of years, in which a parent 
must ever be superior to a child-— « cause for submis- 
sion. 

Henry was, perhaps, one of the most amiable of 
a class of young persons, too numerous in the pre- 
sent day, some of whom have precocious knowledge, 
and ail precocious self-confidence, who start at once 
from boyhood into men, and take their place at the 
parental board, as equals rather than children — ^provok- 
ing, at length, by the unseemly power they assume, 
the hostility even of the most indulgent parents. K. 
Henry had been as wise and humble as he was clever, 
he might have exerted an influence over his &ther, 
beneficial to both parties. The jealousy of power, 
united with obstinacy, which is often found in weak 
minds, might have been removed by respectful conduct, 
and overcome by affectionate persuasion, but were only 
aggravated by undutiful opposition. His father was 
peculiarly tenacious in a few feivourite opinions, and 
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Henry never spared an attack upon what he thought 
antiquated errors ; heedless that, while fighting for a 
word, he was alienating a heart. This conduct led 
Mr. Drummond continually to hold the reins of au« 
tiiority tighter and tighter ; and his son, being less and 
less inclined to submit, resolved, at length, to bear no 
longer, what he called parental tyranny, and determined 
to leave his father's roof. 

When his sisters were informed of his design, they 
earnestly entreated him with tears to relinquish it, if 
not for their sake, yet for his own. Though they knew 
little from observation of the dangers of the world, 
tiiey had an instinctive dread of his being thrown upon 
it without resources, and without a home ; and, at least, 
they conjured him, not to take such an irretrievable 
step without consulting their mother's &mily. But an 
overweening confidence in his own judgment, which is 
the source of more moral errors than is often suspected, 
led him to disregard their advice. AJl danger to him- 
self he scorned ; but his heart found it difficult to resist 
their appeal on their own account, and he could only 
.soothe his feelings by flattering himaelf, as he did his 
sisters, that he was endeavouring to secure their hap- 
piness by providing for himself and them another home ; 
though he would not like to have added, '^ in a way less 
selMenying than the obvious mode of promoting it, 
which you desire." 

Henry entertained no doubt that he should soon 
obtain an advantageous situation, for he made his own 
supposed merit the ground of his expectations. He 
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had been lotig accustomed to offer incense to himself, * 
by indulging vain imaginations relating to his talents 
and future aggrandisement, the castle-building of pride, 
which young persons cannot too resolutely resist ; and 
he had made these visionary illusions, and not the 
probable events of life, the chief ground of his hopes. 
Yet, sanguine as he was, repeated disappointments in 
his applications for different situations, led him at length 
to distrust the power of his own prepossessing appear- 
ance and address, and induced him to call on his ma- 
ternal uncle, who resided in the city where he had 
been staying some weeks. He had hitherto avoided 
doing this, though he knew his uncle's power and in- 
clination to serve him, "because he would not be 
troublesome to his friends," as he said to himself, but in 
reality because he would owe nothing to them ; and 
self is as much exhibited in the pride which disdains an 
obligation, as in the indolence which imposes upon 
another what we can as well accomplish ourselves. 

Henry's tmcle, though he gently reproved this ap- 
parent distrust of his fnendship, did not on that account 
r^use to ^xert it in his favour, and soon obtained for 
him a highly respectable and confidential, thbugh iiot 
very lucrative situation in a bank. Nor was he satisfied 
with merely endeavouring to secure his nephew's pre^ 
sent interests, but watched with paternal anxiety over 
his morals, and, with all the affectionate earnestness of 
true Christian benevolence, urged him to examine his 
conduct and principles by the Divine standard of cha^ 
racter— the sacred Scriptures; and not trust to the 
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delusive estimate of the world, which accepts regular 
habits instead of religious principles, the virtues of setf> 
love instead of those holy dispositions of a renewed 
heart, which are the only pure, and permanent, and un- 
filing spring of virtuous actions. 

He entreated him not to trust his eternal welfare to 
any other hope than that which arises from fidth in the 
Saviour, and genuine repentance for sin ; nor to imagine 
that the mere power of education and habit would be 
sufficient to preserve him from vice, if he were assailed 
by powerfrd temptation. He besought him not to trust 
to his own understanding, but ever to remember, that 
not only in the regulation of his conduct, but even in 
the formation of his opinions, he needed guidance and 
iHumination from on high, which should be diligently 
sought by prayer. It was thus only he could hope to 
be preserved from that pride of intellect and self-con- 
fidence which is the peculiar sin of youthfril talent. 
Henry thanked his uncle sincerely, and loved him the 
more ardently for his admonitions, without saying any 
where but in his own heart that they were not neces- 
sary ; for though he respectfuUy heard advice, he had 
not humility enough to take it. He knew that his 
morals were pure compared with most of his acquunt- 
ance. Hitherto he had not been exposed to the con- 
tagion of profligacy ; many vices were disreputable, and 
would interfere with his success in life, others were too 
gross to please his taste. 

He regularly attended a place of worship on Sun- 
days, and thought himself rather religious for a young 
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man who might not be supposed to want soon, what 
all professed Christians allow to be necessary— « pre* 
paration for death — ^whose approach, by a strange in- 
connstency, is never expected, because it ought to be 
always so. Henry's conversational powers were rather 
brilliant, and his society was consequently sought by 
some young men of intellect, who were Christian 
idolaters of talent, and worshipped mind as truly and 
devoutly as any heathen ever adored his chosen deity. 

In the estimation of these modem mental idolaters, 
genius was the highest human attribute, and goodness 
only a sort of tame accompaniment ; men of talents 
were radiant stars, and men of piety and goodness only 
inferior satellites, scarcely seen, except, like Howard 
and Russell, the splendour of their philanthropy and 
patriotism fixed the world's eye. They did not sus- 
pect themselves to have the spirit of infidelity, as they 
did not reject Revelation ; yet, by refusing to make it 
the last appeal of reason, they exhibited its very es- 
sence, in a subtle form of unbelief, which sometimes 
intrudes into societies of a very different order fipom 
those of a debating club. Henry's uncle warned him of 
the danger of this intimacy with young men whose 
habits were dissipated, and enforced upon him that 
safety would only be insured by avoiding temptation to 
evil, often reiterating, tfest le premier pas quicaute* 

But Henry insisted that he was able to resist the 
contagion of profligacy, and hoped to benefit his new 
associates, and was therefore persuaded to join them in an 
intellectual association, professedly for the philosophical 
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purpose of inquiring after truth : but if this were their 
real object, they certainly adopted the very worst means 
to attain it ; for they determined that each side of every 
question should be advocated, a method which, how- 
ever it may have been sanctioned in the schools and at 
the bar, is a perversion of reason, which sophisticates 
intellect and degrades morals. Henry, flattered by his 
success, too often chose to make "the worse appear 
the better reason," until at length dishonoured truth 
gradually departed from the mind of one who had 
sacrificed it so often, in order to advocate opinions for 
wMch his pride was pledged. 

Some of Henry's associates had a strong tendency 
to infidelity, either because Revelation did not accord 
with laxity of morals, or demanded the submission of 
reason to faith; and in their occasional discussions 
respecting religion and virtue they overstepped the 
legitimate boundary of inquiry — that of trying all sen- 
timents and practices by the unerring test of Scripture 
— and, with an audacity that would appear insufferably 
revolting if it were not so common, made reason the 
judge of inspiration, and set their own intellect upon 
the throne from which they had expelled the Deity. 

These young pseudo-philosophers prided themselves 
on an emancipation from the shackles of prejudice, 
and thought it virtue to regard all sentiments and 
opinions with equal indifference; not perceiving that 
the most important religious and moral truths recom- 
mend themselves to conscience and to reason, by their 
conformity to the character and happiness of man, and 
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are thus impressed as it were with a Divine seal, recog- 
nised at once by unperverted minds and hearts ; nor 
did they consider how entirely the perception of all 
truth is connected with the state of the heart, and that 
opihions wMch have no apparent relation to our in- 
terests may become identified with our pride, and cUng 
with parasitical tenacity about our understandings. 

It would have been happy for Henry if he had felt 
that the only security for right judgment was to be 
found in devcut inquiry ; he would then have been pre- 
served from those vain speculations respecting some 
n^ost important, yet difficult doctrines of Holy Writ, 
which gradually weakened his reverence for the Scrip- 
ture, and ultimately led him to reject Revelation, be- 
cause it contained mysteries beyond his understanding ; 
though he would have been far more rational if he had 
inferred that what no human mind could have con- 
ceived, must be of Divine origin. Plunged into the 
dark and shoreless gulf of infidelity, morality lost its 
chief support and guide. Bewildered amidst the, 
theories of philosophy, and having abandoned the only 
infallible standard of right, Henry found his own pas- 
sions the most convenient rule ; and the principal one, 
which was pride, led him into extravagancies beyond 
his income, until at length he became alarmingly 
embarrassed. 

Listening to the voice of the tempter, in an evil 
hour he concerted with one of his fiiends, in similar 
needy circumstances, a most ingenious fraud upon 
the Bank ; intending, howerer, with great sincerity 
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on Henry's part, that the money should be only a 
loan ; satisfying his conscience with the delusion, that 
to intend to be honest at a future time, was to be so 
now. The sudden disappearance of his colleague in 
crime, whose depredations were carried on to an exr 
tent to which Henry was quite a stranger, led to im- 
mediate detection ; and, with accomplished yillany, his 
associate had contrived to involve his name in the 
darkest part of the robbery ; so that an arrest, with the 
almost certain prospect of ignominious death, was the 
consequence ; and, under the direction of Providence* 
he owed his escape from the latter solely to Mr. 
D*Arcy's unwearied exerti<His in his favour. 

Mr. D. was convinced, previous to the trial, that he 
was innocent of the capital part of the charge ; and the 
evidence produced, fully satisfied the Jury ; yet the 
Judge pertinaciously sustained a contrary opinion, turn- 
ing chiefly on a point of law ; and it seemed inevitable, 
that Henry's lif^ must be sacrificed to a technicality. 
After his condemnation, however, a most important 
packet arrived from the really guilty person, who, 
touched with remorse, conveyed ample means of in- 
formation for establishing Henry's innocence of the chief 
diarge. When these documents arrived, the Judges had 
passed into another county ; and, without extraordinary 
speed and an immediate interview with them, Mr. D. 
could not hope to return in time to prevent the ex' 
ecution. He resolved, however, to adopt all the means 
in his power to preserve a life in which he felt warmly 
interested, and then calmly await the result. 
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Every thing conspired to accelerate his journey, and 

on reaching the city of , the Court had just closed, 

so that he saw the Judge instantly. It was with in- 
tense emotion and silent prayer he watched the rigid 
features of this human arbiter of life and death, as he 
slowly and carefully read the important papers, occa- 
sionally letting fall an observation, which indicated the 
struggle between humanity and pride, m cancelling a 
hasty verdict ; but humanity, aided perhaps by regard 
to public opinion, triumphed ; and when he placed the 
reprieve in Mr. D.'s hands, the latter enjoyed those 
overwhelming emotions of successful benevolence which 
seldom occur twice in any man's life. 

Speed was now his sole concern. He arrived within 
four miles of his destination, and gazed with exultation 
on the illuminated spires of the city, already in view, 
as they were glowing in the morning sun ; when the 
clock of the village church they were passing, struck 
the fatal hour. Astounded, Mr. D. examined his watch, 
but it had stopped at the minute where he last looked 
at it. He could only urge the driver to accelerate, if 
possible, the speed of his horses, while he endeavoured 
himself to utter from his heart, " Thy will be done.** 

The lapse of a quarter of an hour of weary minutes 
brought him to the prison-door, and he had the happi- 
ness to find himself in time, as the mournful procession 
was just moving from the cell. The commutation of 
the sentence into transportation, which Mr. D. cau- 
tiously communicated, was received by Henry in the 
best spirit, with a mixture of gratitude, joy, and trem- 
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bling ; for, while communing with his own heart in the 
solitude of the prison, he had learnt its deep deceitfdl- 
ness, and was almost afraid to trust himself again to 
temptation. This letter breathed the same salutary 
sdl^listrust. " I would," said he, " that my history 
could be engraven upon the hearts of aU young men 
who indulge pride of intellect and confidence in their 
own strength, — ^mental sins, which have, I believe, in 
various ways, brought many to an ignominious death, 
and to everlasting ruin, not having found, as I have 
done, a deliverer on earth, and a Saviour in heaven. 
May my life henceforward evince what all language 
would vainly strive to express, my gratitude to God, 
and my evohonoured benefactor, who will, I trust, 
now experience, by anticipation, the joy of having 
' saved a soul from death.' " 

Part of the letter was written by a gentleman who 
had taken Henry into his employ ; a merchant of great 
respectability. He said he felt it a debt of justice to 
Henry, and a duty to his kind benefactor, to assure 
Mr. D. that his benevolence to this young man had 
not been misplaced. He believed, he said, that he was 
not merely reformed, but converted; that new conduct 
was produced by new principles, and that he gave the 
most satisfrictory proof of this, by strenuous e£Fbrts to 
subdue the prevailing tendencies of his character, forcing 
himself to listen patiently to the opinions of very inferior 
men, never advocating any sentiments he had not pre- 
viously and carefully examined, avoiding all display, 
and observing the most scrupulous integrity in pecu- 
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niary tmisactions. Sach, ikas genftleiDan added, was 
his estimation of his character, tiiat he fully intended 
giving him a share in his business, at the close of the 
period of his transportation ; and he had no doubt of 
his acquiring both wealth and influence. Yet he said 
he was persuaded nothing would obliterate from Henry's 
mind that humiliation and shame arising from past 
guilt, which he believed he would carry with him as a. 
secret thorn in the bosom, and perhaps salutary check 
of pride, even to the grave. 



CHAPTER II. 



SELFISH HABITS AND TASTES. 

On the following evening, Frederick had scarcely 
begun reading to his sisters, (for in the hours devoted 
to social enjoyment selfish gratification was in this family 
disallowed,) when the servant announced Miss Thomson. 
This lady was an occasional visitor, for there was not 
sufficient congeniality of taste and habits to form the 
closer bonds of fnendship. 

She called " to inquire if Eliza could help her out 
of her distress, by recommending some clever young 
woman as a temporary servant, for their cook had been 
sent home ill ; and her mother would put off a party of 
young people, invited for the following week, unless 
some one could be procured to fill her place, which 
would be extremely provoking ;" and Miss T. added, 
" that her mother expected her to take the trouble of 
seeking a person, as it was Jier party." 

She could not have addressed her inquiries to a 
more suitable person, for Eliza knew the situation and 
the merits of most of her poor neighbours, and soon 
despatched Miss T., '* quite in spirits, " to a young 
woman out of place, whom she could recommend* The 
door was barely closed, when Sophia impatiently ex- 
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claimed, that she really hoped the young woman might 
be engaged, as a punishment for Miss T.'s unfeeling 
selfishness, which was the cause, as she had just learned 
from Mary, who was cousin to their cook, of the illness 
of the latter. She had been indisposed some days, but 
being still able to attend to her regular duties, no one 
thought of lightening them ; and having gone to bed 
quite worn out, Miss T. called her up in the night, to 
get something warm for her, on account of a slight in- 
disposition she felt, and detained her so long that the 
poor girl took a violent cold, which brought on fever^ 
and she was immediately sent home. 

" We must hope," replied Eliza, " that you have 
heard an exaggerated account, and that Miss T. would 
not have called a servant up in the middle of the night, 
unless she had been seriously ill, nor if she had remem- 
bered that the cook herself was unwell." 

" We must not forget," observed Mr. D., " the charity 
that ' hopeth all things,' even in our indignation against 
unfeeling selfishness ; but I must just impress upon 
you, that a thoughtless inattention to the claims and 
comforts of others, is itself a proof of selfishness. When 
benevolent principles prevail, they are so inwrought as 
to produce a firmly-rooted habit ; and it is scarcely pos- 
sible that a person who is habitually studious of the 
good of all around, can forget them in any important 
matter ; but the self-idolater, whose thoughts are con- 
tinually revolving within the circle of which he is both 
the centre and the circumference, seems unconscious of 
any object beyond it." 
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** I had hoped," resumed Eliza, *' that Miss Tliomson's 
character was improved, from the self-denying attentions 
she paid to the lady nvhose leg was broken, from being 
thrown oat of her carriage near their house, and who 
was laid up there." 

** Tlie motiTe of attentions paid under such circum- 
stances," replied Mr. D., " is fiur more questionable than 
when self-denial is evinced towards a servant or inferior, 
in whose circumstances there is nothing to excite a 
romaniic interest, and from whose gratitude there is no 
advantage to be gained." 

" Speaking of attention to the comfort of inferiors," 
said Frederick, " reminds me of the droll answer the 
gardener's son gave me to-day, when I inquired how it 
was he had so soon left Mr. W.'s, which I should have 
supposed a very good place. ' 'Tis a good place, Mr. 
Frederick, for those who care about a good table, and 
not being much scolded.' Seeing me smile at his defi- 
nition, he added, ' I mean for those who don't care for 
any thing else ; but when people don't mind whether 
their servants are dead or alive, keep them up at unsea- 
sonable hours, and don't talk to them as if they had fel- 
low-feelings, 'tis imposMble for a servant to feel any love 
for them ; and then, for any little matter, one is willing 
to part.' " 

"John's last remark, Frederick," rejoined Mr. D., 
" will explain the true reason why many, who are not bad 
masters, are yet always changing servants. Indifferent 
to the happiness of their domestics, they inspirit no affec- 
tionate gratitude ; and affection is a stronger bond than 

c 
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even hig^i wages. Whether a man can be a hero, with- 
out appearing so to his servant, or not, he must be be* 
nevolent in his eyes, or he is not so at all." 

As Sophia was one day showing her &ther some 
beautiful engravings, which had been lent her to copy, 
he recognised, in what Sophia called a ** paradisaical 
cottage," a scene which he had once visited in the 
county of . ^ 

** Though this," said he, ''is an admirable sketch, it 
will enable you to form but an imperfect idea of the 
exquisite beauty of the cottage itself, its situation, and 
the surrounding grounds ; yet it was not a * Paradise * 
to the possessor, for it was the palace of selfishness. 
The lady, by whose taste the whole was planned, had 
been trained in the school of extreme indulgence, the 
best possible school of selfishness, and appeared to 
consider that money need not to be devoted to any 
other purpose than that of self-gratification. She early 
evinced great sensibility to the beauties of nature, and 
a fondness, for gardening, laying out all her pocket- 
money in rare plants and flowers, and occupying innu- 
merable hours of vacant thought in imaginary creations 
of gardens, lawns, and bowers, of surpassing beauty, in 
which the exhibition of her taste would receive the tri- 
bute of universal admiration. 

" She had no means, however, of realizing these 
reveries until the meridian of life, when the death 
of a rather elderly husband, who left her without 
family, and in the possession of handsome property, 
enabled her to gratify these long-cherished tastes. 
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Happening to visit a wat^iin^place, she was struck 
with the fine situation of the spot which now forms 
&e site of this cottage, and purchased it. Her house 
and grounds are quite a scene of enchantment ; uniting 
all that is beautiful in nature, with the most splen- 
did decorations of art. Fragrant creepers twine round 
every porch, and roses enwreath every pillar ; mar- 
ble halls and staircases lead to saloons, multiplied and 
reflected in gilded mirrors, and opening into conserva- 
tories, where fountains sparkle amidst the varied foliage 
and glowing hues of plants from every clime. 

** But aU this was not produced in an hour ; nature, still 
more intractable than living agents, could neither be 
bribed nor threatened to expedite her work, and bring 
Mrs. B.'s idol-cottage and gardens to perfection with the 
rapidity her impatience desired. At length, however, 
her shrubberies grew into luxuriance ; her lawns were 
gemmed with flowers, her grottoes lined with radiant 
shells ; her artificial rocks embroidered with appropriate 
plants, and her summer walks canopied with roses and 
woodbines. Innumerable visitors were attracted, and 
Mrs. B. found, that one gratification of self was opposed 
to another ; her vanity must sufier loss, if visitors were 
excluded, or she must become half banished from the 
scenes of beauty she had raised around her. She sighed 
to think she had less eigoyment of it than strangers. 

*^ From their gratification she derived no pleasure ; 
therefore, when praises often repeated lost their stimulus, 
she determined altogether to exclude these intruders upon 
her privacy, and fully enjoy her own work. But still, 

c 2 
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vexations were not banished ; blights fell upon the early 
blossoms, and there were worms in the heart of the 
roses. She wanted some one to sympathize in her dis- 
appointments, approve her plans, and admire her taste ; 
and now, for the^r^^ time, she thought she would offer 
a home to the amiable daughter of a near relative, who 
had been left in very needy circumstances, by the re* 
cent death of both her parents. 

" Miss B. gladly accepted the invitation ; and having 
heard much more of the beauties of her cousin's cot* 
tage than of the character of its possessor, which she 
inferred from this disinterested kindness to herself was 
a truly benevolent one, came to her new abode with 
high expectations of happiness. She soon, however, 
found that peace could only be secured by the exercise 
of perpetual self-denial in every thing which in the 
least interfered with the pursuits, the prejudices, or the 
fimcies of Mrs. B. Her own desire to promote the en- 
joyment of others, even if the claims of gratitude had 
not been superadded, would have led her to endeavour 
to enter with interest into the tastes of her benefactress, 
for she knew how much the comfort of life is promoted 
by sympathy with the innocent pleasures of those with 
whom we live. Her benevolence was the result of 
genuine piety, and therefore it was not capricious and 
occasional, but consistent and universal ; and as she soon 
perceived that Mrs. B. had no idea she was sent into the 
world for any higher purpose than to please herself she 
anxiously endeavoured to secure an interest in her affeo* 
tions, in order to recommend more forcibly the only prin* 
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ciple of true happiness and anti-selfishness, faith in the 
Redeemer, which 'works hy love, and purifies the heart.' 

** But Mrs. B. was untouched by all the kind and 
assiduous attentions of her young companion, who 
often unwittingly offended ; for the former evinced 
the tjrranny of selfishness to such a degree, that 
fl^e would not tolerate in another the most innocent 
tastes not entirely in accordance with her own; and 
when Miss B. was one day examining with a micros- 
cope an insect which had formed for itself a delicious 
nest in the bosom of a flower, she seemed to consider 
her in treasonable alliance with the enemies of her par- 
terre. Nor was she merely a despot in taste. Her 
predominant passion was a love of dominion. It was 
her supreme enjoyment to control every thing, from 
the greatest to the least ; from the direction of her 
husband's property, which she had engrossed during his 
fife, down to the manner in which every body should 
eat, drink, or sleep ; or the precise angle in which they 
should set a chair by the fire-eide. Whatever was 
done, if not in the exact manner of her dictation, could 
not foe well done* She appeared to think that the pa- 
tent of every body's will was vested in herself, and 
tiiat none had a right to fulfil their duties, or enjoy 
their pleasures, in their own time or way. 

** So pervading was her despotism that her household 
were met at every point by a command or reproof, and 
they felt as though they were enclosed in a cage of thorns, 
80 that wherever they turned they got a wound. A de« 
pendent friend would naturally suffer most from this 
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tyrannic temper, and poor Miss fi. sighed to escape from 
the iron bondage, though it was unsuspectingly she com- 
mitted the &tal offence which led to her removal. 

** In the few visits she had been able to make to the 
poor around, she was much pleased with a young woman 
who had long been confined to her bed, and employed 
herself in making moss baskets for sale at the neigh- 
bouring watering-place. She mentioned to Miss B. 
that they made a much better price when filled with 
flowers, and the latter recollecting how many were 
thrown away by the gardener, who was directed by 
Mrs. B. daily to remove those that were at all past 
their prime, promised the young woman a supply fix>m 
this refuse of the garden, not suspecting to what a 
puerile extreme her cousin's seilfishness extended, until 
she felt the effects of her indignaticm on learning that 
her * choice flowers, such as no one else in the neigh- 
bourhood possessed, had actually been sold in paltry 
bouquets, and made quite common.' Miss B. soon 
perceived that her stay was not desired, and she qmtted 
without regret this palace of selfish discontent. 

** Mrs. B., when it was too late, lamented the loss of 
her ever-obliging companion ; became dissatisfied, even 
in the midst of her Eden ; and experienced, as eveiy 
one must whose schemes are all concentrated in sel^ 
that happiness is an exotic not to be forced in such 
a soil. But, unfortunately, when she left this idol to 
seek a hew one, she did not discover that the fimlt was 
not in the place, but in the heart.** ^ Do you consider 
theti, papa," said Sophii^ ** that no benevolent peiaon. 
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would have built such a cottage ?" "No benevolent 
person, my dear Sophia, would have devoted the whole 
of her income, as this lady did, to the gratification of 
^]£. Those who find their highest pleasure, and lavish 
large sums in gratifying sensual appetites, are at once 
perceived to be grossly selfish ; but they are as truly s6, 
who give unlimited indulgence to more refined tastes, 
whether in painting, music, architecture, or gardening ; 
diough the latter, like a delicate veil over the face of 
deformity, serves to conceal what they cannot change. 
It is OH this account they are the most dangerous, es- 
pecially to yotmg persons of refinement, and who have 
been piously educated. The grosser forms of selfish- 
ness would disgust their taste, or wound their con- 
science; but in devoting an inordinate proportion of 
time to elegant pursuits, however much this indulgence 
may interfere with the duties they owe to their parents, 
in assisting them and promoting their comfort, or to 
the poor, in visiting, instructing, and relieving their dis- 
tresses, they do not seem to be aware that they are 
living supremely to themselves, and that they are yet 
strangers to that principle of love to God, which is al- 
ways accompanied by benevolence to mankind. They 
are, in truth, idolaters of self, whether like Mrs. B. 
they set up the object of their worship in a luxurious 
cottage, or in any other shrine, and their creed is, ' Thou 
shalt love thyself with all thy heart, and soul, and 
strength.*" 

*< I hope I shall remember this sketch of Mrs. B.'s 
character," said Frederick^ " and watch against selfish- 
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ness in every thing, for I should not have suspected it 
lurked beneath the flowers of this beautiful cottage^ 
nor in several other tastes Pope has mentioned. Would 
it not be a very good thing to publish memoirs of such 
persons, as warnings for us, as well as the lives of good 
and benevolent people, for models? ** 

" You forget," replied his father, ''the pain such me-* 
moiis would give to the families of those persons. It 
is the province of fiction, and one whose usefulness 
sufficiently vindicates this species of literature from the 
indiscriminate condemnation it has often received, to 
exhibit real traits of character under the guise of fic- 
titious names and events, which secures all the good 
you propose, without any of the evil.** 



CHAPTER ni. 
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Onb morning, before they rose from breakfast, Mrs. 
Beaumont was announced, and excused her early visit 
by saying she knew Mr. D'Arcy never considered any 
call unseasonable, which gave him an occasion of doing 
good ; an observation which Mr« D. received as a bribe 
offered by flattery. 

" You know," she added, ** I always come to you in 
my distress." Though not in ours, was the mental re- 
ply of all who heard her, for they could not forget that, 
during the illness of Mrs. D'Arcy, this lady, who made 
warm professions of friendship, rarely found time for 
those visits of sympathy which are the pure gold in the 
commerce of life. 

** My poor sister,** she continued, ** is still in distress, 
and can find no encouragement from her friends to com- 
mence a school in her own neighbourhood, as I sug<* 
gested ; and hearing, yesterday, that a lady at — was 
about to relinquish her establishment, I thought you 
would, perhaps, write to your friends there, to make 
inquiries respecting the terms on which she will part 
with it ; though I fear, from the size of the house and 
g;rounds, it will exceed her means." 
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" Oh," said Eliza, " I know of a situation which will 
be so suitable to your wishes. The eldest Miss S. 
is to be married in a month to a gentleman of consi- 
derable fortune ; she is therefore desirous chiefly to 
serve the person who may be her successor, and cares 
little for pecuniary compensation." 

*' But that is almost close to us, my dear, and it 
would be really too much for my feelings to see my 
sister in a situation so inferior to my own: besides, 
when needy relations are so near, they are often too 
expecting ; and as she has several boys growing up, it 
would not be quite desirable to have much intercourse 
between our families : in serving others, we must not 
neglect our own interests." 

Whether Mrs. Beaumont was in any danger of this 
error, my readers veill not find it difficult to determine. 
In truth, whoever wished to draw a full-length portrait 
of selfish friendship, could scarcely find a more perfect 
modeL She had married without attachment, to have 
a home, and all her connexions were formed from the 
same disinterested motive. Her friends were dear, 
dearer, and dearest, according to the long established 
rules of the grammar of selfism, in proportion to their 
pow6r of contributing to her interests or pleasure, and 
generally in proportion to the nearness of their resi- 
dence ; iS, indeed, her neighbours had been made so 
by our Savioui's rule, she would never have had any. 
Her firiends ceased to be such, after they had removed 
beyond a convenient visiting distance, for her affection 
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was a fibroas-rooted annual, which struck no deep root, 
and was sure to die in transplantation. Her letters 
to her absent relatives were known, before they were 
opened, to be undoubted signs that she had some per- 
plexity or trouble of which she wished to unbosom 
herself, or some distress in which she wanted aid; 
and if you had read these epistles, you would have in* 
ferred that her correspondents lived in a region of 
happy exemption from all care or sorrow, in which 
die ordinary expressions of friendly concern were super* 
fluous. 

Nor were her letters often answers to thoseshe received, 
for she thought much more about what it pleased her* 
self to say, than what it would gratify her fnends to 
hear. She wrote much after the loss of her eldest soil, 
who was her fisivourite, because his person and talents 
were her pride ; and this she could still gratify, in 
painting his portrait, while she indulged and exhibited 
her sensibility. Her family, however, thought that it 
was sensibility without benevolence, for true benevo- 
lence will find, that promoting the happiness of others 
is one of the best means to solace the heart amidst 
bereavements; and will remember that tears which 
flow incessantly, seem to blot out the worth of the 
living in a vain attempt to honour the memory of the 
dead. ' 

Mrs. Beaumont was a proof that sensibility, like every 
other naturally innocent and amiable emotion, is con- 
verted by selfishness into an evil, and this will be tho 
case, more or less, in every heart, where it is not regultfted 
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by Christian charity ; for that feeling which is expended 
wholly on our own sorrows, however attractive the 
form it may assume, is not a virtue. 

But to return to this lady's visit. Eliza was so 
shocked by her reasons for wishing to keep her sister 
at a distance, that she knew not how to bear the re- 
peated profanation of the terms ** Mendship," " interest 
in her sister's welfiire," and so forth, and gladly seized 
the first occasion of quitting the room. Her father 
then endeavoured to correct Mrs. B.'s views of the na- 
ture of the sacrifices required by real fiiendship, which 
will never suffer false sensibility, or any present or 
prospective inconvenience, to be balanced for a moment 
against the interests of another; but will measure its 
duties to others by the Divine standard of social obli- 
gation,->-our own reasonable expectations from them. 
And he succeeded so far, either in convincing her 
judgment, ''shaming her selfishness," or forcing her 
complaisant assent, that she promised to infoim her 
sister of the nearer establishment, if the more distant 
could not be obtained. 

It was, however, obtained by the aid of a con- 
siderable loan from Mr. Beaumont; but his sister- 
in-law's gratitude being of the same genus as his 
lady's Mendship, was exhausted in the profession of 
** everlasting obligations," which did not involve the 
self-denial of an economical employment of it, nor the 
justice of an ultimate repayment. In about two years 
it was expended, and other debts incurred, which 
brought upon Mrs* B. the too merited disgrace of see* 
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ing her sister conveyed to the county prison, not the 
Patridan^ and therefore honourable durance of the 
Km^s Bench. 

Alter Mrs. Beaumontfs departure, on the morning to 
which we have referred, Sophia observed, that Mrs. B«'8 
manners were so excessively kind and obliging, that she 
could not have suspected her of so much selfishness. 

"You have now used the word 'excessively,'" replied 
her &dier, *'in its just application, and wherever, 
Sophia, you observe attention carried to a degree of 
officiousness, and very warm expressions of friendship 
often repeated, and universally applied, such conduct 
is a departure from truth, and no one ever violates sin- 
cerity, but from some selfish motive. Selfishness of 
manners is manifested in various fonns, modified by the 
constitutional temperament of individuals. Persons of 
lively feelings will endeavour to exalt themselves in 
your estimation by a studied display of their affection, 
their devotedness, their hospitality. They will exhibit 
all they possess, in order to lay a tribute upon your 
admiration, and they will praise all you have or do, 
and attribute to you what you neither have nor do ; 
and agree with every body in all their opinions, pleas^ 
ing every one for their own sakes. But when the duties 
of friendship, or of neighbourhood, require some pain* 
fill sacrifice, vanity shows that she is not benevolence^ 
though she may assume some of her forms, to accom- 
plish her own purposes." 

" But, yet, papa, is vanity quite so selfish as pride ?" 

" Of course it is," replied Frederick, hastily ; " I am. 
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rare papa thinks so, Sophia, though you, I know, al» 
ways try to palliate it." 

** I shall not allow that either of you are impartial 
judges of the sins in question. In reference to its 
effects upon society, vanity may be considered the 
comparatiye, and pride the superlative degree of selfish- 
ness. Vanity is afPable and communicative ; pride, 
haughty and repulsive ; and each will receive their due 
measure of the world's ridicule or contempt. But in 
the eye of Him who weighs motives as well actions in 
his perfect balance, both are an idolatrous worship of 
self, substituted in the place of love to God and our 
neighbour ; and the heart in which they predominate, 
is in a state of fearful enmity against him. Take care, 
my dear children, how you are deceived by specious 
resemblances to the grace of benevolence. A virtue 
so attractive and so influential could not fail to be 
imitated. It secures the most extensive and powerful 
influence, leading all hearts captive. The ambitious, 
who have studied character with a view to their own 
interests, have often assumed it to a certain extent, in 
order to attract armies to their standard, or clients to 
their party. Fashion also, as well as Scripture, enforces 
courteousness, an abstinence firom boasting, and all 
those minor attentions to the wants and feelings of 
otheis, which soften some of the most repulsive features 
of selfishness in the intercourse of sodety. But it 
must be a motive more powerful than selfishness or 
fiisl^ion is able to supply, to induce us to study the 
science of mU/petsat happittess^ and lead us lo deny our 
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Strongest paadons and fayouiite propensities, in great 
matters as well as in small, and in small as well as 
great, in order that we may make all around us happy." 

** What is the hest means, papa, of preventing the 
formation of those selfish habits in our social intep- 
course, which, though small in themselves, have, yet, 
considerable influence on the happiness of life ? " 

** I believe, my dear Eliza, to think little about 
ourselves, and much of others, is the best antidote for 
selfishness of manners. It is a familiar definition of 

• 

pride, that a man ' thinks much of himself' in the sense 
of thinking highly ; but in the more literal sense, of 
having his thoughts much occupied about himself, self 
filling up every comer of his mind and heart, it will 
apply not only to this, but every other form of self- 
idolatry. The valetudinarian thinks so much of his 
health, that he at length seems to consider the whole 
world were bom only to listen to his complaints, or to 
sacrifice their comforts to his fancies. Continual 
occupation of the thoughts about our own comforts, 
pursuits, pleasures, or credit, produces impoliteness, 
egotism, affectation, with other failings, which show 
how full each is of himself, and how little room is 
left in his heart for the consideration of the wants, 
the expectations, or the enjoyments of others. What- 
ever, therefore, tends to fix the thoughts much on 
ourselves, whether it be fame, or talents, or want of 
occupation, will be temptations to this species of 
selfishness. The idols of society are too seldom 
idols at home ; and those who are the most petted by 
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the world, or by themselves, are usually the most 
intolerable of all spoiled children. Be especially watch- 
ful against excess in feelings which are awakened by 
circumstances affecting only yourself and in which 
your Mends can have no other interest than that of 
sympathy* Your own sufferings, sorrows, and fears, 
should not be exhibited ; for, whenever they are ob- 
truded, they become a tax laid on by selfishness, which 
friendship reluctantly pays. Accustom yourself to 
try every word and action by this test : will it infringe 
on the happiness of a single individual ? will it affect 
his interests ; or disappoint his just expectations ; or 
give him a moment's imnecessary pain ? Be assured* 
nothing is too minute for the attention of genuine 
charity, that bears the slightest relation to humiin 
happiness, though its cares will be proportioned to the 
importance of the object. The first concern of the 
Christian philanthropist will be, to lead men to seek 
after eternal felicity, and then it will descend through 
all the gradations of moral, intellectual, and physical 
enjoyment, till it touches the last link of feeling ; and 
will not * needlessly set foot upon a worm,' while to 
such a man the beams of heaven seem to shine more 
brightly, because insects sport and bask in the ray." 

A few days after, Mr. D' Arcy had occasion to call on 
Mr. Beaumont ; and while he waited in the library, the 
folding-doors of which were half open, Mrs. B. and her 
eldest daughter came into the adjoining saloon. Thus 
she was an involuntary listener to a conversation, that 
will still farther develope this lady's character. Miss 
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my Mend here is not so ; for I have reserved it to 
spend with him, and I meant to invite myself, before he 
called, knowing his former hospitality.** 

** And I," replied Mr. D., " had fixed on that day, 
until I called at Mr. Beaumont's, where I accidentally 
heard of the invitation you have just received." 

** I hope you will allow it to remain so fixed now : 
as it is the only day I have, I may surely be allowed to 
devote it to friendship ; especially as I have no reason to 
suppose, from the former conduct of the Beaumonts, who 
did not honour me, during much longer visits, with 
more than a cold invitation to call, that I shall occasion 
them any disappointment." 

'* You are mistaken on that point," replied Mrs. 
Darby : ** if Mrs. Beaumont were not very anxious to 
be acquainted with our undistinguished nephew, it is 

very different with Professor N , whose recent 

work, according to one of his reviewers, will give him a 
* European celebrity.*" 

" Then, I hope, my dear aunt, I may be allowed to 
show a preference for those who so kindly noticed 
your undistinguished nephew." 

" Are you quite sure," said Mr. D'Arcy, with a smile, 
" that they were not influenced by perceiving talents in 
embryo, destined hereafter to enlighten and attract the 
world ? " 

*^ Without intending in the least, my dear Sir, to 
doubt their penetration, and fully sensible that mind 
is only fully appreciated by kindred mind ;" — 

" A consoling reflection, en passant,^ interrupted Mr. 

D 
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D'Arcy, " to those of the highest order, who, not find- 
ing many ahle to estimate them, are slow in acquiring 
merited distinction, and a humbling one to such as 
rapidly start into fame." 

" I am quite sure," continued Mr, N., " that they 
were influenced by a more benevolent motive, the 
happy effects of which on my own heart I wish to 
communicate to my old, and more than ever endeared, 
friend." 

The emphasis and emotion with which this observa* 
tion was made, excited Mr. D'Arcy's hopes that it re- 
ferred to the effects of their intercourse in removing 
the sceptical opinions the Professor formerly enter- 
tained, and which Mr. D. had taken so much psdns to 
remove. When they met, on the day appointed, this 
hope was more than realized, for Mr. D. found his 
friend not only a professed believer in the truths of re- 
velation, but a real Christian ; and he mentioned with 
grateful pleasure, as the first means of leading him to 
examine the subject in an unprejudiced manner, his 
respect for the sentiments, and admiration of the disin- 
terested motives, of that friend, who not only laboured 
to promote his spiritual interest, but made numerous 
unsolicited exertions for his temporal advancement, 
which he then valued much more. 
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B. was about to write cards of invitation for a party the 
ensuing week ; and having finished several, she said, 

^ Have you forgotten, mamma, our old Mends the 
Levisons, who are returned to the neighbourhood ? I 
could call on them, and give the invitation.** 

" I do not mean to invite them ; I have inquired, 
and I find they do not intend returning to reside ; they 
have only taken a furnished cottage for two or three 
months, and there will be no advantage in paying them 
this attention." 

" But there are the Stukeleys, who must not be 
omitted. If you wish to see them, mamma, you must 
change your day ; for, if you recollect, when you re- 
ferred to their coming, they said particularly they could 
not go out on Friday, as they expect George, who has 
been absent so long on a foreign station." 

" You would, perhaps, wish me, Charlotte, to defer 
the party to Saturday ; but I have no 4)articular desire 
to see lieutenants here." 

** Those who will not notice lieutenants, mamma," 
replied Charlotte, in rather a bitter tone, '* may lose a 
connexion with admirals : selfishness is sometimes 
short-sighted." 

'* Yours!* at least, is sufficiently far-sighted," retorted 
the mother with asperity ; " but, admirals or no admi- 
rals, I shall not fix Saturday, for then the Darbys 
cannot come : I must have their visitor. Professor N. ; 
for now he is become so celebrated, it will be a credit 
to know him." 

" That just shows, mamma, the truth of what I said 
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respecting short-sighted selfishness. A few years ago 
Mr. N. staid at his uncle's several months ; and if jou 
had invited him then, when he was not celebrated, per- 
haps he might even have been our guest now.** 

Miss Beaumont was a girl of keen penetration ; and 
if the attention she employed in the unamiable task of 
discovering her mother's failings had been directed to 
her own, she might have seen that there was quite as 
much of self in her own fearless pride as in her parentis 
servile vanity. Early disgusted with the species of 
selfishness her mother exhibited, to which she had no 
native tendency, she really flattered herself that saying 
and doing whatever pleased her, without caring whether 
she injured the interests of others by her injustice, or 
wounded their feelings by her severity, was only a noble 
magnanimity. She was, however, beginning to learn that 
this same ** noble magnanimity" was not so well adapted 
to preserve unimpaired the leagues of interested fiiend- 
ship as her mamma's accommodating policy. Mrs. 
Beaumont had often rebuked her daughter's folly in so 
thoughtlessly offending her friends ; and the latter was 
pleased to be able to expose her mother's system in the 
case of Professor N. Mutual recrimination was grow- 
ing into a storm, when Mr. Beaumont entered the li- 
brary, to Mr. D'Arcy's great relief, and closed the 
doors in a manner that silenced the disputants. Mr. 
D'Arcy was then on his way to call on Professor N., 
and while he was there Mrs. Darby received the Beau- 
monts' invitation. 

'' I am engaged on f riday," said the Professor, ** if 
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80 fully aware of the influence of self in every heart, that 
they would not trust their own, lest they should satisiy 
themselves with measuring their bounty by their neigh- 
bours', givhig just what might be expected from them, 
simply for their credit's sake. They also remembered 
that a regard to human opinion might operate on the 
other side, and be equally gratified by any extraordinary 
acts of self-denial. They considered the scriptural rule, as 
to every sort of worldly enjoyment, to be, "moderation" 
in all things. This " moderation" in our expenses 
Mr. D'Arcy regarded, not as the relinquishing any 
one specific comfort, or superfluity, or ornament, but 
self-denial to a certain extent, in all ; so that in style 
of living, dress, furniture, equipage, and adornments, 
Christians should be less expensive and less showy 
than the prevailing standard adopted by the World 
in their rank in life, only taking care to avoid the sin- 
gularity which leads to Pharisaic pride. And where 
Christians thus temperately enjoy their affluence, and 
nobly consecrate a large portion of it to the cause of 
benevolence and piety, we may often recognise a pre- 
sent reward, in the spiritual or temporal blessings be- 
stowed upon them. This observation was made by 
many of Mr. D*Arcy's friends, when they heard of his 
success in the long-pending law-suit. On receiving this 
accession to his property, Mr. D. devoted at once, and 
dispensed privately among several religious and chari- 
table institutions a large sum, as an oblation of gratitude 
to the bountiful Giver of the whole ; and considering 
his children now amply provided for, he determined to 
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live in the above*mentioned style of ''moderfttion" in 
his rank in society, and devote all the remainder of his 
income to the claims of religion and charity. 

As soon as his business would permit, Mr. D'Arcy 
hastened to leave London, and return to a home where 
reciprocal efforts to promote mutual faapf»ness were 
interwoven with all the domestic relations, like a golden 
thread, that in its brightness held and bound them jBrmly 
together. 

Mr, D. had much to communicate to his children 
in relation to their projected removal to Ireland, as 
well as respecting various vicissitudes which had oc» 
curred among the families of his acquaintance. " I have 
been much affected,'' he said, ** to hear that my amiable 
young friend, Emily Benson, is left a widow. You have 
heard me speak of her marriage to Major G — a few years 
since ; and as his character furnishes another illu^ 
tration of selfishness, I will describe it to you in detail, 
Frederick, as a warning. He was an only and idolized 
son, to whose pleasures and interests, from in&ncy to 
manhood, his parents made sacrifices of almost every 
thing but their pride ; but this they indulged, while 
they bore with the faults of their son, because he was 
theirSy and were anxious to give him wealth and conse«- 
quence, because it would extend and perpetuate their 
own. He was articled to his ftither, who was a lawyer, 
and who, notwithstanding his son's want of application 
to his profession, continued to indulge those expects^ 
tions with which hope often cheats reason, that as he 
grew older, and consequently wiser, he would yield less 
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Just about this time Eliza received a letter from 
her aunt in London, Mrs. Cecil, renewing the invita- 
tion she had often sent her before to visit the metropo- 
lis, and pressing it most earnestly now as a necessary 
relaxation and change, after the close confinement 
which the protracted illness of her beloved mother, and 
her devoted attentions to her widowed father, had im- 
posed upon her. This affectionate daughter could not, 
however, find it in her heart to seek her own pleasure, 
while she perceived the state of her Other's spirits re- 
quired the presence and soothing attentions of each of 
his children. She therefore decidedly gave up this visit, 
at the same time requesting her aunt not to name it to 
her father, whose disinterested regard to his children's 
enjoyment would, she knew, induce regret, if he heard 
they had made a sacrifice on his account ; and it was 
her wish not to get his thanks, but to promote his hap- 
piness. Some months afterwards, however, when busi- 
ness called him to town, he heard of it, and rejoiced in 
his daughter's delicate kindness. What this business 
was, it will be necessary for us to explain. 

A few years after Mr. D'Arc/s marriage, he became 
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entitled, by the death of an uncle, to a considerable estate 
in Ireland, an accession of property in which himself 
and his excellent companion chiefly rejoiced, because 
it would afPord them the means of extending their be- 
neficence. But this delightful expectation met with 
an unexpected check ; — another relative disputed the 
validity of the Will, and instituted a Chancery suit, 
through which Mr. D. was led by the rugged, though 
perhaps the only safey road of disappointment and delay, 
to ultimate success. The expenses in which it involved 
him rendered it necessary he should either make a 
considerable change in his style of living, or lessen his 
charities ; and he did not hesitate where to make the 
sacrifice; and consequently their carriage, though it 
was a convenience which both himself and Mrs. D. 
had always enjoyed, was cheerfully relinquished. 
Their benevolence was self-denying, founded upon 
Christian principles, and regulated by scriptural pre** 
cept. It was not feeling led by impulse into extrava- 
gance, but love guided by discretion in the path of 
consistency. They did not gratify self by ostentatious 
display, nor by ostentatious sacrifices, but they ^ set 
apart" from their income a certain fixed sum, and 
scrupulously confined their own expenses within the re- 
maining amount. This sum they regulated by the num- 
ber of their family, considering that persons possessing 
their property ought to consider the claims of religion 
and charity as at least equal to that of each of their 
household ; and, having four children, consecrated a 
seventh of their income to these objects. They were 
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the youthful pair stood before the altar, that the shadow 
of a pillar, which fell upon Emily, would be too just an 
emblem of bright hopes obscured by disappointment. 
Without a warm reciprocation of attachment, an affec- 
tionate heart cannot be happy ; and such a heart, when 
it is bestowed upon a cold and selfish character, is 
chilled and shut up, just like the wintry rose-bud you 
have been painting, Sophia, closed and weighed down 
by the snow with which it is incrusted." 

Poor Emily had unconsciously chosen for herself one 
of the best means of dissipating those day-dreams o 
perfect earthly felicity, whose illusions, in spite of the 
accumulated testimony of the wise of all ages, will 
yield only to our own experience. She had once ap- 
peared to feel the influence of religion, which exhibits 
life in its proper aspect, and leads those who possess it, 
by a pathway, narrow indeed, and self-denying, but one 
in which peace is a constant, and joy a frequent com- 
panion. But this proved, by its transient effects, to be 
emotion, and not principle. God did not yet hold the 
first place in her heart, which still retained its chosen 
object of worship ; and though it was not the most com- 
mon or vulgar species of idolatry, for it was the bestow- 
ment of supreme affection on an earthly object, yet^ 
though this may be called a household deity, it is an 
idol still ; and when the development of her husband's 
character demolished this long-cherished hope, her heart 
was almost broken. 

As Captain G-— — was now in possession of an ample 
fortune, which gave him the full means of self-indul- 
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gence any where, he was not unwillmg to gradfy Emil/s 
wishes, that he should leave the anny ; but before he 
could complete his arrangements, the regiment was sud- 
denly ordered upon foreign service — and he thought his 
character involved in repairing to his post. During a 
tedious voyage, from the effects of which Emily endured 
more than is common, she languished far more from the 
want of affectionate and sympathizing attentions, than 
from personal suffering. That assiduous regard to all 
her little wants and wishes, by which her affections had 
been won, Captain G— - seemed no longer to consider 
necessary, though they are a sort of natural compensa^ 
tlon from those who receive submission, to those who 
render it in more, important matters. 

Emily was not herself perhaps wise, however kind 
her motive, in so readily paying minute attentions whidi 
she had a right to receive from her husband, for petted 
selfishness only grows mor^ encroaching. To leave 
the society of his fellow*passengers to sit and cheer her 
lonely couch, was an act of self-denial he never thought 
of unasked, and then it was so evidently an oneious 
task, that Emily preferred suffering alone to receiving 
auch an alleviation. Nor was he very desirous she 
should have the benefit of the air on deck, excepting 
on those days when her spirits and her appearance would 
do credit to his choice. When, however, she was at one 
time alarmingly ill, he was in deep distress, for she was 
too necessary to his own comfort for him to be able to 
afford to lose her ; but, whoever is^very anxious for the 
-life of a friend, yet cares little about making that life 
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to indolence, and become a valuable assistant to him in 
his declining years. But as the period arrived when this 
expectation ought to have been realized, his son evinced 
greater dislike to his occupation, and determined to 
enter the army. This determination he persisted in 
with all the energy of self-will, unmoved by the reason- 
ings and urgent entreaties of his fiither, or the agony 
and tears of his mother. A commission was therefore 
procured for him, and he departed from a home which 
his absence would render desolate, not, indeed, without 
some of those feelings which often teach the selfish, that 
they cannot escape participation in the pain they inflict • 
This he felt with still more poignancy, when, after an 
interval of twelve months, he was summoned to attend 
the sick-bed, and as it proved before his arrival, the 
death-bed of his too fond father, which his mother, in 
the bitterness of grie( laid to his charge. Her upbratd- 
ings were enfbrced by the stem voice of conscience ; 
and a considerable improvement appeared for some time 
in his demeanour towards his remaining parent. 

** It was during this period he became acquainted 
with my young friend, Emily Benson, and succeeded in 
interesting her heart in his favour, though his addresses 
were pursued in a manner that sufficiently evinced he 
was still under the dominion of selfishness. Determined 
to avoid the possibility of rejection, he delayed avowing 
his attachment, long after he perceived the power he 
had acquired over her affections, and indulged an un^ 
manly triumph, in observing the conflict of a delicate 
nind, in endeavouring to conceal a powerful impression. 
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Happily, or perhaps I should rather say unhappily, fat 
Emily, he was forced to an avowal, by the fear of a 
rival, who, if she had been as capable of coolly discrimi- 
nating his character as her father, would have borne away 

from Captain G-^ a prize of which he was unworthy. 

It was only the day before their marriage that I first 
saw this gentleman ; and the interest I felt in Emily's 
future happiness, made me rather a critical observer of 
his character. In some little arrangements connected 
with the ceremony and their intended journey, I per- 
ceived a settled determination to have his own way, 
though he could exert influence only to accomplish it ; 
and whoever acts on this principle, in any of the rela- 
tions of life, will assuredly find, that the mere power of 
consanguinity cannot long bind hearts together. Where 
mutual sacrifices to each other's comforts, tastes, and 
pleasures are unknown, domestic felicity never yet took 
up her abode, though duty may retain its cold station, 
like a northern light in the frozen zone, from which the 

sun of affection has departed. Captsdn G had all 

the punctilious politeness for which his profession is 
remarkable, but it could not, in his case, be charac- 
terized as 'benevolence in little things/ or it would 
have been manifested in a universal regard to the feel- 
ings of others, and a relative then visiting in the family, 
of a somewhat inferior rank in life, would have shared 
in those attentions. There was also a great deal of 
affectation and egotism in his manners — ^the overflow- 
ings of self-idolatry in vain minds. After noticing these 
indications of character, I could iK>t help thinking, as 
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ever knew. They live to themselves, and have only 
the limited enjoyments of self ; but the benevolent find 
that the sorrow they take from others is changed into 
die materials of their own felicity. She found Eliza at 
the post of duty, where for more than a week she 
watched, with intense feeling, the ebbing and flowing 
of the tide of life. Her prayers were, however, an* 
swered in the removal of immediate danger, and her 
hope at length realized that her husband might live to 
repentance. It was a very satisfactory proof of the 
genuineness of this repentance, that he had a deep con- 
viction of the evil of self>idolatry in all* its forms, and 
mourned with bitterness, not only over his last atrocious 
act, but over the whole period of his life, in which, 
though free frt)m profligacy, he perceived an entire 
opposition to the two great commands, ** Thou shalt 
love the Lord thy God with all thy heart, and thy 
neighbour as thyself." He felt, that to obey his great 
Creator, who had more than a Father's right to his 
highest love, and to do good to others in gratefril 
obedience to his commands, had never been in his 
thoughts. He perceived, that in hazarding his own 
and his friend's life, to support the pride which would 
not sustain the slightest affront, he was actuated by the 
same ferocious and engrossing selfishness which leads 
murderers to take away the property and the lives of their 
victims, to gratify other passions. From the contempla^ 
tion of his own heart and character, as its deformity was 
increasingly unveiled to him, on comparing it with the 
Just and holy requisitions of the Divine law, he turned 
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away with horror, and often with despair. Nor would 
he for some time fully believe that for such guilt there 
was pardon, or that a heart, both naturally and habi&« 
ually under the dominion of selfish depravity, could be 
transformed into a likeness to the " image of God," who 
is love, or receive that principle of holiness, without 
which "no man can see the Lord.** So far ficom 
doubting the doctrine of the Holy Spirit's influence in 
Older to effect this renovation, he felt that nothii^ 
short oi omnipotent power could accomplish it. After a 
considerable period of conflicting hope and fear, he found 
peace in believing on Him who only can rescue man 
from the eternal punishment and present dominion of sin. 
Emily saw, with unutterable joy, the gradual de- 
velopment of the fruits of this true £uth as it pe- 
culiarly shows itself in aMction, by patience under 
sufferings, submission of our own will to the appoint* 
ment of Infinite Wisdom, gratitude to Ood as the 
author, and our friends as the agents, of every kind 
alleviation. The long clouded sun of earthly happi<r» 
ness began again to shine upon her, but she perceived 
it was only an evening ray. Though Migor G— ^ 
wounds had not proved immediately fatal, their effects 
threatened a rapid decline ; and with the humility of « 
contrite heart, he acknowledged that mercy was min- 
gled with justice, in this slow consummation of his 
own suicidal act Anxious to make every reparation 
to society, whose laws he had outraged, he em- 
ployed every moment of ease in writing an addrew te 
Ids brother-officers, on tiie 
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happy, tattf be assured ifadr sttaebment is essentially 
selfish. Fortanately, as the wolld — providrntiBlly, as 
the ChrisUaa would say, your coosin Anna was return- 
ing to India, under the protection of a fiieiid, in the 
Mme vessel, and with the benevolence of a youthfbl 
disciple of Him who was the perfect example of 
it, she was attracted to Emily, becanse she was a 
suSeit^ (for they had not been previously acquainted,) 
tad was aDxkms to direct her attention to the only 
source of consolation for a woonded spirit, the "glad 
tidings" which the Bible reveals. These glad tidings 
her Iteart was gradually opened to receive, and as the 
idol of eartlily feUcity she had set Up, crumbled into 
dust, her soul was animated vrith an infinitely more 
satisfying expectation, an inunortal hope through the 
atiHiement of the cross. This hope produced its na- 
tural effects, fixing her liighest affections on God, and 
exalting the native kindness of her temper into univeisal 
charity to man. The continual and increasing de- 
vdopment of her husband's selfishness, inevitably 
deprived him of that grateful esteem which can only 
moke auction permanent ; but Christian benevolence 
made his present, and still more his eternal, happiness 
the objects of her warmest concern. 

They had been about two years in India, when Captun 

G was promoted, and he wished to celebrate the 

n such scenes of folly, when 
Lhe names of Aiendship and 
Ibund in any other house but 
of her situation compdled' 
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her to be present, and she often sighed for emancipation 
from this bondage, though she ivould have shrank from 
the event which so soon realized her wishes. She d d 
not for som0 time observe her husband's absence from 
the giddy s<iene, but at length it became a matter of 
general inquiry, and some information Emily gained 
from the servants, brought dark forebodings over her 

heart. Nor was it long before one of Major G ^"s 

fidends came to prepare her for the reception of her 
husband, who had been slightly wounded, as he told 
her, with more feeling than truth, in an ''affair of 
honour." " Only tell me," said she, " as soon as she 
had sought superior strength by a mental petition, 
" that he is yet alive," for eternity rushed upon her 
spirit and quelled all inferior solicitudes : nor did her 
self-possession fail her, until the slow step of the bearers 
of the litter, and the groan of intense agony, echoed 
through the desolate hall, when nature, overwrought, 
sunk into a swoon. Anna had heard a faint rumour of 
the circumstance, and hastened to her friend, whom, 
for some time, she sought in vain through the silent 
apartments. They were still radiant with lustres, and 
fragrant with eastern perfumes, but silent as the cham- 
ber of death, until the tunes of an Eolian harp fell upon 
her ear, as though it were sighing over departed plea- 
sure, whose worshippeirs fled in haste from the house of 
mourning ; for in what region was pleasure ever found 
with any sympathies to spare for woe ? yet in such 
sympathies Anna's heart was brought into a far nearer 
alliance with happiness than the votaries of pleasure 
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barbarism of duelling, accompanied by a memorial to 
Government, on the necessity of some more efficient 
punishment of a practice through which the base pas- 
sion of revenge conceals itself under the disguise of 
honour. Upon the gentlemen who were sharers with 
him in this crime, he seized every opportunity to im» 
press his own deep and dying convictions of the nature 
of their mutual guilt, making frequent and affecting 
acknowledgments of the horror with which he now re- 
garded his own proud determination to revenge the 
affront which led to the challenge. One day after such 
a conversation, as he was portraying with extraordinary 
&iergy his strong and vivid perceptions of the scrutiny 
of that judgment whose bar he already seemed to 
touch ; — of the revelations of that day when the sealed 
book of the heart shall be imclosed, and actions, 
with their motives, unveiled before the universe, he 
was seized with a sudden convulsion, and during a 
short interval of recovered consciousness, Eliza, with 
the vigilant ear of affection, caught from his moving 
lips their last accents ; ' His blood can atone even for 
a murelerer* 

** This testimony of Major G., to which his death set 
80 solemn a seal, was the means of powerfully impress- 
ing the heart of Captain Harley, his second ; the in- 
teresting particulars of which, I will give you to-mor- 
row, as I perceive it is our hour for family worship." 
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CHAPTER V. 



WAR NATIONAL DUELLING. — DUELLING PRIVATE WAR. 

" When Captain Harley was asked to attend his 
friend on this occasion, the only inquiry he thought it 
necessary to make was, into the circumstances of the 
alleged affront, that he might not support the aggressor ; 
and in this strict attention to what he deemed the jus- 
tice of the case, he thought himself quite perfect in the 
observance of the laws of Patrician murder. But after 
this memorable event of the Major's death, his heart 
was brought into subjection to a very different law, the 
law of Christian benevolence, which not only excludes 
the selfish code of mere worldly policy, but modifies 
the rigour of the natural law of justice, and the strict- 
ness of the Jewish institutions. In carefully examining 
the bearings of this law, he was startled to perceive its 
aspect towards, not only individual, but national war* 
fare. He saw that the command 'to love our neigh- 
bour as ourselves,' 'to do good even to our enemies,' 
and 'not to avenge ourselves, but rather give place 
unto wrath,' was not less applicable to nations than to 
individuals, neither being permitted to give license to 
the vindictive passions, nor to inflict any punishment 
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which did not tend to promote their own well-being, 
and the general happiness of mankind.** 

** I have often thought," said Eliza, when her father 
pansed, " that if there were any precept permitting war, 
it must have been such a one as this ; ' Thou shalt hate 
thyself much, and thy neighbour more,* for each party 
suffers as many miseries as he inflicts." 

" Yes," replied Mr. D., " it is making a scourge of 
scorpions to destroy an adversary, by which we shall 
ourselves be stung to death. 

** Captain Harley was a man of sensibility, and when 
he surveyed the field of victory, he had often felt 
ashamed that his patriotism yielded to his humanity, 
and that he was so much more disposed to put on the 
cypress than the laurel. But he now began to fear it 
would be as difficult to reconcile war with patriotism, 
as with humanity and benevolence : indeed, his in- 
quiries had led him to that barrier at which too many 
stop in their search after truth, where it threatens to 
require from them some coi^tly denial of self, either in- 
terest or credit, or some long idolized opinion ; for to 
acknowledge even to ourselves, that we have been m 
error, is a humiliation ; but to proclaim it to the world, 
by some striking change of conduct, requires no small 
degree of moral heroism. I can, however, give you Cap- 
tain Harley*s own relation of the reasons which induced 
him at length to decide on relinquishing his profession, 
taken from a letter to his brother, who is a friend of 
your aunt's, and from whom she procured a copy. 

" After speaking of the efl[ect produced on his heart and 

£ 2 
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mind by his friend's death, and the commencement of 
his doubts respecting the lawfulness of war, he says : 
* That I should so soon have been convinced of the 
evil and absurdity of the practice of duelling, which 
violates every dictate of natural justice, by inflicting 
punishment so utterly disproportionate to the offence ; 
and every law of benevolence, by doing the greatest 
wrong to our neighbour, rather than suffer the slightest 
inconvenience ; and every rule of common sense, by 
exposing ourselves to the same injury we inflict, — ^will 
not surprise you, for beyond the pale of the military 
profession, few will do more than attempt to palliate the 
enormity of its truly barbaric code of honour. 

*** But I fear you will not extend your candour to the 
sentiment which I conceive is a necessary consequence 
of the view I have taken of duelling, that all settlement 
of quarrels by the sword is equally unjust, unchristian, 
and absurd ; for though your opinions on this question 
are not influenced, as mine were, by the strong delu- 
sions of self-interest, to which I had very nearly made 
a sacrifice of truth ; yet long-cherished prejudices are 
extremely powerful, and as reluctantly given up in 
some minds as though they were the title-deeds of an 
estate. 

" * An impartial consideration of the motives in which 
war as well as duelling originates, has entirely con- 
vinced me, that both these practices are the triumph of 
selfish passions over the dictates of Christian benevo- 
lence, and it is a strong example of the power of habit 
in extinguishing the moral sense, that even in our own 
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country, enlightened as it is by religion and knowledge, 
they should be tolerated or sanctioned as necessary 
evils. War is national duelling; — duelling, private 
war. 

*** In those cases, says the dueUist, which do not come 
under the cognizance of the law, we have no means of 
avenging wrongs and defending ourselves from insult, 
but by the sword ; and, adds the abettor of war, since 
there is no court of equity for nations, injustice must 
be repelled by violence, — ^in other words, let fiamilies 
be plunged into mourning, provinces made desolate, 
nations annihilated, the happiness of millions be de- 
stroyed, rather than the insulted majesty of self should 
not be avenged. But where is this most humane code 
of morals to be found? Perhaps recorded on some 
sybilline leaves carefully preserved, and fully illustrated 
by the savage tribes of the Eastern Ocean, and of 
America, whose law is revenge, and whose revenge is 
law ; this is surely its natural birth-place, but wherever 
it is to be found, it is not in the law of Christian 
charity, which enforces the Divine magnanimity of 
bearing wrongs, when these cannot be punished without 
inflicting injury upon others. 

" ' Let us then bring war to this test. All the precepts 
of the Saviour, in opposition to the retaliatory spirit of 
' an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a tooth,' inculcate 
entire forbearance under small injuries, such as 'smiting 
on the cheek, and taking away the coat,' since in these 
little matters more injury would be done by encou- 
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raging a litigious spirit, than benefit by chastising 
offences for which it would be difficult to find legal 
punishments small enough to be just. 

" * To inflict any degree of suffering not necessary for 
the well-being of society, can be the result only of a 
spirit of revenge. This is so evident, that when legal 
penalties exceed the measure of justice, their effect is 
quite neutralized, and offended humanity sympathizes 
with the criminal instead of the law. 

" * Now, if a government is bound to observe the obli- 
gations of justice and benevolence towards its own 
subjects, how can it be freed from the same obligations 
towards other nations? and what are those injuries 
inflicted by one nation upon another, for which the 
sword is not a most unjust and cruel retaliation ? All 
national wrongs should be measured by the amount of 
individual happiness they destroy ; and if the breach of 
a treaty, or the refusal to pay a debt, be judged by the 
real injury inflicted upon the property or the feelings of 
the individuals composing that nation, the duellist who 
murders his friend for an insulting expression, is o£ten 
far more justifiable than a nation, in having recourse to 
the sword. 

" * Two nations, in their relationship to one another, 
must be regarded like two individuals, whose quarrels 
cannot be settled by any existing law, and who, though 
they have a right to show resentment, ought only to do 
it in a manner consistent with justice and mercy. 
How can it for a moment be maintained, that to put a 
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nation to the sword because they have offended or 
wronged us, is not inconsistent with both ? 

** * When this conviction forced itself upon my under- 
standing, I could not fail to perceive that if war were 
unlawful, I was one of its guilty agents, called indeed a 
Christian gentleman, but being in reality a hired mur- 
derer. I saw, that in entering the army I placed my- 
self precisely in the situation of a servant who engaged 
to settle all his master's quarrels with the sword, for 
after much perplexity about the question of offensive 
and defensive war, I was convinced that the soldier, as 
weU as the supposed servant, was in either case guilty ; 
since to take the sword at all, in such a case, was an 
act of revenge.* If, indeed, the morality or immorality 
of war depended on who had given the first offence, this 
was clearly a question which no soldier could settle ; 
and it must be obvious that every one who enters the 
army, sacrifices by his very engagement the dignity and 
responsibility of his intellectual and moral nature, 
transforms himself into a sort of living automaton, and 
becomes the unreflecting instrument of violence or des- 
potism. He acts as though his accountability to 
human and Divine justice had ceased, and as if he ex- 
pected that at the great day of final award, .the em- 
bodied spirit of government would appear, to receive the 
punishment of its own acts, and shield its servants from 
condemnation. 
** * A standing army is so essentially connected with the 

• The writer was happy to find some of these opinions advocated in an 
excellent "Essay on War," by John Sheppard, Esq., of Frome. 
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continuance of war, and the perpetuation of a warlike 
spirit, that it may be called the very soul of the monstrous 
system ; and we may be assured, that whenever a nation 
becomes sufficiently alive to her own true interests* 
to relinquish entirely this ever-ready instrument of 
strife, she will by that act plant the olive within her 
borders, beneath whose shade her children may repose 
in peace for ever. The effect, indeed, of the military 
profession upon the moral character, which I have had 
ample opportunities of observing, would go far to prove 
that it is a vicious institution. It bears all the unsocial 
and revolting features of a caste, soldiers being se- 
parated by their habits, interests, and abodes, from 
their fellow-citizens, who by a perverse adherence to 
the dictates of reason and experience, will ungrate- 
fully persist in calling their defenders their enemies, and 
the guardians of the country, some of the worst foes of 
its freedom, morals, and happiness. I confess, I almost 
blush for myself, when I remember I have been so long 
amalgamated with a body which, though comprising 
many individuals of great worth and genuine patriotism, 
I now cannot help regarding as in itself the moral pes- 
tilence of my country. Under such training as an army 
exhibits, how can the character fail to be degraded? In 
our own country, it presents the anomalous aspect of 
slavery in the heart of freedom, and despotism in the 
very face of liberty — ^rational and immortal beings vo- 
luntarily degrading themselves from the dignity of man, 
into an abject submission to military law, with all its 
brutalizing punishments, yielding up even the sublime 
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prerogatives of conscience to the uncontrolled dominion 
of authority, at whose voice they are willing to kill 
wherever and whosoever they are commanded, finding it 
is death to refuse, though it may be perdition to obey, 
A soldier's mode of life is most unfavourable to every 
good, and propitious to every vicious habit. It is an 
alternation of slothful indulgence and cruel deprivation ; 
from the indolence of the barrack, to the labour and 
hardships of the campaign ; from the effeminate occu- 
IMJdons of the toilet, brick-dust, pomatum, and pipe- 
clay, to the brutalizing work of burning, rapine, and 
death ; their minds, like their swords, either rusting in 
idleness or sharpened by passion. Of all this, it is only 
^e natural effect, that the superior class should evince 
a waspish sensitiveness and vindictive pride ; and that 
the inferior should be well prepared to swell the ranks 
of crime, avenging upon society, by a just and inevi- 
table retribution, the effects of its own immoral institu- 
tion. Do not say, ' This is the bitterness of a renegade ;* 
be assured I have no sentiment less kind than that of 
compassion towards a body of men who are the volun- 
tary victims of the errors of society, and who, having 
no standard of rectitude higher than the world's law, 
cannot be expected to rise above its requirements. 

*** There are, however, many individuals in the army 
who recognise a superior rule, and who are in principle, 
and in general practice, genuine and consistent Chris- 
tians ; and for their inconsistency in supporting a sys- 
tem so explicitly and forcibly condemned by Christian 
charity, it would be quite impossible to account, were 
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it not for the well-known power of interest and pre- 
judice, in erecting a barrier against the entrance of 
truth. The question has, indeed, been involved in 
considerable difficulty, by some of the sincere but 
injudicious impugners of war, who, because the precepts 
of the Saviour inculcate a peaceful indifference to 
small offences, and the entire avoidance of a spirit 
of retaliation in greater ones, infer that it is in 
no case permitted to defend ourselves from aggression ; 
and that though the midnight assassin assault not 
merely our own lives, but the dearer lives of our wives 
or parents, or our children, we must in no case take 
away his life to preserve theirs. They insist not only 
that we should love our enemies, but sacrifice our 
friends to save them ; and that we ought, as citizens, to 
show our benevolence to the community by permitting 
ten virtuous persons to be destroyed, rather than save 
them by the death of one vicious man. This is a 
morbid benevolence, which sacrifices the greater duty 
to the less, and is just as rational as if a man refused 
to kill a mad dog, lest he should incur the guilt of 
cruelty to animals. 

"' It is obvious that on such occasions the use of the 
sword is as much required by benevolence, as it is 
forbidden in the settlement of quarrels ; for there, it is 
consistent with justice and mercy ; here it is opposed to 
both. Taking this view of the subject, we shall find 
no more difficulty in determining when a nation is 
required to take the sword in self-defence than an 
individual. 
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" * If a person who had been insulted, or suffered some 
pecuniary wrong from a neighbour, should arm himself, 
and go out to attack and kill his adversary, would any 
one in the possession of reason deem this an act of 
necessary self-defence? Equally absurd and unchris- 
tian is the conduct of nations when they go forth to 
war. Their existence is attacked only when they are 
actually invaded ; and an invading army ought to be 
regarded as an armed banditti ; and treated, when they 
are taken prisoners, as felons and murderers. The 
manner, indeed, in which prisoners of war are now 
treated, is a forcible proof how entirely the whole 
system is opposed to common sense and humanity. 
The latter forbids us to treat as criminals, after a battle, 
the companions of those we have destroyed without 
mercy in it. They are transformed into honourable 
prisoners of war ; their leaders, who are the most 
guilty, walk at large, and are received as friends into 
the bosom of our families, though our swords on both 
sides are still wet with the blood of each other's 
relatives and countrymen. 

" ' Far, indeed, am I from wishing to abolish this hu- 
manity, which is the only redeemii^g feature in the horrid 
system, but only to prove that it is a system with 
which reason and mercy come into alliance, only just 
to exhibit more forcibly its cruelty and absurdity. Let 
invasion be regarded as the only just ground for 
drawing the sword, and an invading army as a host of 
assassins, and no soldier by profession will be required 
to repel them. The whole population of a country, 
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animated by one heroic and enthusiastic sentiment 
of patriotism, would become a universal armed police, 
possessing a physical and moral power, in comparison 
with which standing armies would be feeble. But 
however efficient such a force might be as a natural 
cause of success, the Christian confides not in this 
alone ; he remembers the injunction to abstain firom 
avenging ourselves is accompanied by the assurance, 
* Vengeance is mine, I will repay, saith the Lord ;' 
and not until the righteous Governor of the uni- 
verse has abdicated the throne of eternal justice, 
have we any reason to fear that such a nation would 
become the prey of its enemies. Nor in the case of 
our own country are we destitute of the evidence of a 
striking fact to attest that such a confidence in Al- 
mighty aid is neither irrational nor enthusiastic ; for in 
an instance of threatened invasion, which merits the 
character of unprovoked aggression, ' He blew with his 
wind, and scattered them.' 

" * After a very careful and deliberate consideration of 
the question of war in all its bearings, I am convinced 
that it is totally irreconcilable with the principles of 
Christianity. I am persuaded, that in sheathing my 
sword, and laying it down upon the altar of peace, 
I am acting as every true patriot ought to act. By 
endeavouring to disarm my country, I am serving her 
as truly as that individual would benefit the com- 
munity, who deprived an irascible man of a weapon, 
with which he was always armed to avenge every 
offence. In taking this step I shall incur the ridicule 
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of society, the contempt of many of my fellow-citizens, 

and probably the displeasure of some of my dearest 

relatives and friends : but none ever embraced truth at 

too great a risk, or obeyed conscience by too costly a 

sacrifice/" * * * * # # 

** Captain Harley's sentiments appear very strange to 

me now, papa," said Frederick, "for I have been 

reading the Iliad all the morning. Yet I confess 

when I began to reflect upon the just distinction of 

words, as you have often directed me to do, in order to 

get a right understanding of things, and considered 

what entitles a man to be called a hero, I could not 

find one of Homer's warriors who deserved the name ; 

for it appears to me, that those only who are willing to 

sacrifice their lives from disinterested and benevolent 

motives in a good cause, and not those who die to 

gratify revenge, or for their own glory, which is a 

selfish principle, can deserve the appellation." 

" Most assuredly, for it is the motive and the cause, 
not the act, which make a man either an hero or an 
assassin ; and I am afraid if we were to bring many of 
the hired heroes of modem warfare to this test, truth 
and justice would strip off the disguise of false glory, 
and they would start at the apparition of their own 
real character. 

" The most unquestioned heroism of any age or coun- 
try is to be found, not among those who have fought to 
avenge wrong, but among those who have passively en- 
dured suffering for their magnanimous adherence to 
truth and justice ; and a very little reflection will con- 
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vince us that in the noblest cause for which the sword 
was ever drawn, the defence of civil liberty, the blood 
of martyred patriots, — the Russels, and the Sydneys, — 
though but a few precious drops, nourished the plant of 
liberty, and gave it an immortal vigour, which it has 
never derived from the ensanguined flood poured forth 
by slaughtered armies : and the result will be the same 
in every other cause ; for there is none which can be 
served by the weapons of cruelty and injustice. The 
sufferer, when he repels an offence by violence, becomes 
the aggressor ; and, in spite of the expediency of poli- 
ticians, and the self-constituted laws of national honour, 
there is an eternal law of equity, and a revealed law of 
benevolence, administered by an mfallible Judge, whose 
retributive providence forces men to feel, as it has most 
evidently done in the case of war, that these laws are 
not violated with impunity. 

" Of all the causes, indeed, which have favoured des- 
potism, and retarded the progress of civil and religious 
liberty, the practice of war, and consequent enrolment 
of standing armies, appear to me one of the chief. By 
this means not only foreign mercenaries, but the people 
themselves, have become a sword in the despot's hand, 
and he has wielded it at pleasure against his neighbours 
or his subjects. 

" If but one country, — (our own, for example,) would 
relinquish her hostile attitude, and beat the sword into a 
ploughshare, I am persuaded Captain Harley's anticipa- 
tion would be realized, peace would be secured for 



ever." 
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" But thoagh in our own counby this might be the 
case, as our maridnie situation renders inr&sion more 
difficult, do you think it would be so on the conti- 

*■ I have no doubt of it. When any misundeistanding 
arises between individuals, one only of whom b of a 
placable spirit, their quarrel will soon be adjusted, llie 
nation which has not a standing army ready to enforce 
an outrage will not be very likely to commit one ; and 
the nation who has committed it will scarcely declare 
war for the pure pleasure of fighting. 

" But war is not the only mode in which nations can 
repel wrong ; they have other innocent and very effi- 
cient means of doing so, by the withdrawment of their 
friendship or their commercial intercourse ; and it would 
be found that among nations, as well as individuali, 
those who refuse to avenge an insult, by the sword, are 
not on that account, the more exposed to aggresmon. 

" If your voice should ever be heard in the grea* 

council of your country, Frederick, let it be ewtittd i" 

advocate the cause of mercy and peace, wbii^li t» **'« 

cause of human happiness ; and as the moM iiiWli'/J' 

means of securing it, the abandonment of a •fU'^um 

anny. Aspire to the heroism of daring to be ((*« •*'*"*' 

pion of humanity, even in her moat unpopular *»(^'t, 

Adhere to truth and righteousness tor theJT "*" •"" ' 

tgj more dHU- ■»» *<.4 

^e .rhieh WnM ""*" 

, all •elft* f'-^'^'-"" 
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tained by the sublime detennination to obey God and 
do good, at whatever price of self-denial." 

" If I did not endeavour to do so," replied Frederick, 
with animation, " I should blush to be called your son. 
There are two questions I wish to ask you, papa : what 
do you think was the reason that the centurion was no t 
required to abandon the profession of arms on his be • 
coming a Christian ; particularly as we know, from ec- 
clesiastical history, that Christian soldiers did not conti- 
nue in the Roman armies ? " 

** It is accounted for, I conceive, on this ground, that 
the propriety of taking the sword being one of those 
cases which must be decided by the general law of be- 
nevolence, if it had been forbidden in a particular in- 
stance, serious mistakes might have ensued, and Chris> 
tians might have found a much stronger plea than some 
already do for condemning even self-defence. Then, pro- 
bably, if an armed guard had been especially formed to 
protect the apostle Paul from the band who swore his 
death, some of his brethren would have refused to join 
it, and thus have declined an imperative duty of charity, 
whose motive and end was totally opposite to that of 
the Roman army. ' 

" There is also another, and, I think, sufficient reason 
for the omission of any positive command to the centiK 
rion on this point ; which is, that in mercy to the weak- 
ness of converted Jews and heathens, many of their 
prejudices were treated with great forbearance, and 
were left to be removed by the gradual but sure operap 
tion of Christian principles. It is only in ibis manner 



we can account for the fiict that slavery was not qwci* 
fically denounced, any moie than the profession of anns. 
What is your second queationP" 

** I wish to have youi opinion leapecdng death as a 
legal punishment. Even in the esse of murder, if the 
criminal can be prevented from doing farther injury, do 
you think it is consistent with benevolence to take away 
his life?" 

" Assuredly not. Every degree of suflering beyond 
that which the general welfare of society requires is a 
breach of the law of charity, and becomes an act of re- 
venge ; and such, in my opinion, the infliction of death 
must be considered in every o^anized society. In a 
sroall and in&nt colony, without prisons or gaolers, it 
naight be an act of mercy to the community to put a 
murderer to death ; but this cannot be the case where 
other and ample means of security exist' 



CHAPTER VI. 



THE CONVERTED DUXLLISt's REVENGE. 

" In the little discussion to which Captwn Harley's 
letter gave birth yesterday, I had forgotten," said Mr. 
D'Arcy, " to relate to you an interesting incident con- 
nected with his relinquishing duels, which he modestly 
omitted to tell his brother, but which I heard from ano- 
ther source, 

" When his sentiments became known to his brother 
officers, which was quite as soon as they were decidedly 
formed, (for Captain Harley thought it one of the worst 
species of cowardice to shrink from the avowal and de- 
fence of an important truth through fear of ridicule,) he 
was assailed, not with the heavy artillery of reason, but 
with the pretty sure proofs that reason is wanting — ^re- 

proach and invective. A young man, Lieutenant T , 

proceeded to great lengths, especially one day at dinner, 
when the Colonel was absent, so that Captain Harley 
found it necessary to adopt those means of defence 
which his conscience allowed, and self-respect required : 
nor did he go beyond this, for he had not con- 
fided in his owh strength, and, expecting the combat, 
had daily solicited from Heaven the celestial panoply 
of a meek and quiet spirit. Having '* suffered long,' 
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he rose from table with a mild dignity, saying to Mr. T., 
that if an opportunity occurred of saving Ms life at 
the risk of his own, he would give that proof he did 
not avoid fighting from want of courage ; but that he 
should not resume his seat at the mess without an &^o^ 
logy for the insults he had received ; and thus quitted 
the apartment. 

** His ungenerous assailant was immediately attacked 
by his brother officers, on whose minds Captain Harley's 
conduct had produced the favourable impression which 
will always result from unmerited suffering borne with 
dignified forbearance, and which brings over com- 
passion as well as judgment to the side of the op- 
pressed. They all agreed that ' Harley ought to be 
treated as a gentleman, notwithstanding his absurd 
opinions, and that there was cowardice in insulting a 
person who was known to decline fighting ; ' so that 
Mr. T. retired from the party experiencing the mortifi- 
cation he had failed to inflict on another, and Captain 
Harley soon learnt that he might resume his seat at 
the mess without fear of similar insult. He had every 
reason to believe that Mr. T. regretted the outrage, and 
was desirous of reconciliation ; and when a mutual 
Mend proposed to effect it by their meeting at his 
house, without making any formal reference to the 
event, he readily agreed to these terms of peace ; for he 
knew that by the rigorous exaction of justice without 
mercy, we indulge our own pride under the specious 
pretence of subduing the pride of others. Previous, 
however, to this reconciliation, an occasion was afforded 

f2 
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to Captain H. for the full triumph of Christian forgive- 
ness. As he was taking a solitary morning walk on 
the borders of a jungle, to which the officers frequently 
resorted to shoot, he observed Lieutenant T., with his 
servant carrying his gun, at no great distance before 
him ; and just as they turned into the thicket, an ex- 
clamation of distress made him rush forward, when 
he perceived an enormous tiger in the act of springing 
on the lieutenant, who, in hastening to take refuge in a 
tree, slipped his foot, and was thus placed within reach 
of the animal. At this terrific moment. Captain H. 
seized the fowling-piece from the hand of the servant, 
who seemed stupified with terror, and levelled it at the 
ferocious monster, which instantly fell dead, dragging 
his victim to the ground in his dying grasp. 

** When the lieutenant found he was rescued, and per- 
ceived to whom he owed his life, powerfully contending 
emotions deprived him of speech for a few moments, 
and he could only seize the hand of his deliverer, until 
at length he exclaimed, ' Harley, you have something 
more to do ; here is one that deserves from you the 
same fate.' 

" • You know,* said Harley, smiling, * I have relin- 
quished the practice of killing my friends. Let us 
both forget ourselves, and adore Him whose providen- 
tial care brought me hither to ei\joy the happiness of 
saving your life ; a life preserved, I hope and pray, to 
be devoted to his service, the only object worthy of 
a rational and immortal existence.' " 

•* Ohl" exclaimed Frederick, " How I envy Captain 
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Harley's feelings at this glorious moment, and how con- 
temptible are the triumphs of gratified revenge in the 
comparison." 

** Cultivate, then, the spirit from whence such actions 
spring, and be assured you will never want opportu- 



nities, in the progress of life, for the exercise of it. You 
may not, indeed, have an equally splendid occasion, 
nor is it from such occasions we can form the most 
accurate estimate of character. Virtues whose lustre 
attracts the admiration of the world may be performed 
from no higher motive, and it is possible to risk our 
lives for an enemy, to whom we should be disinclined 
to show some small and private act of kindness which 
might be received with ingratitude and without ap- 
plause ; so necessary is it to examine well that most 
subtle and universal deceiver, the human heart." 
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SO that you could please yourself, and without doing 
yourself the least good any way. You know what mo- 
ther told you the other day, that when children showed 
such wicked tempers, it was very plain they had no love 
in their hearts, and that they could not go to heaven, 
where good people and all the holy angels are full of 
love. Have you forgotten what she made you learn, — 
the rules at her school about trying to make every body 
happy ?" 

** Though these children are so plainly dressed," said 
Mrs. C, they have certainly no common mother ; let 
us endeavour to find her out : I dare say they do not 
live far off." 

On inquiring of the eldest, the little reprover of her 
brother, who appeared to be about ten years of age, she 
pointed to their dwelling. It was a rather large white 
cottage, embosomed in trees, near the foot of one of the 
lower hills encircling this beautiful lake. Her father, 
she said, was a small farmer. Mrs. Cecil gave her some 
of those interesting little books for children with which 
she always provided herself on a journey ; for she 
thought it the very best sort of benevolence to diffuse 
religious knowledge. The child received them with an 
avidity which showed that they were a real treasure in 
her eyes. As the whole party followed these little ones 
to the cottage, they became every moment more pre- 
possessed in favour of their parents, who had so evi- 
dently made Christian charity the first principle of their 
instructions, and had taught them to try all their ac- 
tions by the Divine law of love to God and man, the 
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noblest philosophy of life, and an epitome of the science 
of human happiness. 

When Mary Lewellen, observing the approach of the 
strangers, came to the door to meet them, the beauty of 
kindness shone on her pleasing countenance in lines 
which could be traced by the instinctive physiognomy 
of every eye. Mrs. Cecil and she regarded each other 
with fixed attention, as though both discovered features 
that were known and loved, yet not fully recognised. 
Mary led her guests into her parlour-like best kitchen, 
furnished with Welsh simplicity and neatness ; and her 
litde girl brought forth her treasure of books to show 
the ladies. The name written on one of them was 
Lucy Cecil Lewellen. Mrs. C. read it aloud with asto> 
nishment ; and Mary said, ** I gave her the name of the 
dear lady who saved my dear mother and her two or-* 
phans from perishing for want, brought me up in her 
school, where I had the best instruction for this life, and 
was taught, I trust, to love the Saviour, and seek eter<* 
nallife.'' 

•* Can it be my poor Mary Jones ?** said Mrs. C. 

^ And do I live to see my dear benefactor once 
more ? ** replied Mary : and a scene of heart-joy suc- 
ceeded, such as Christian benevolence only can r^se, 
when a moment repays the labour of years ; and grati- 
tude, added to the sight of happiness diffused, presents 
to Charity her earthly reward. The rest of the party 
fully sympathized in the delight of this unexpected 
meeting ; and the more, as they had heard Mrs. C. ex- 
pressing regret that they could not extend their tour to 
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South Wales, where she supposed her farourite pupil 
was residing with an aunt, who wished her, on the death 
of her mother, to live with her, promising to leave her 
the little property she possessed. 

Almost as soon as Mary discovered who her visitor 
was, she sent to call her husband, that he might share 
her happiness; for benevolent affection is prompt in 
seeking partakers of its joy. 

The worthy farmer said he had never been so happy 
since his wedding-day, as to see the lady who had been 
such a friend to Mary. They had sent her, he said, a 
present of some poultry and game, by a neighbour, 
going to London, just after their marriage, and were 
much grieved that she could not be found; Mrs. C. 
having about that time changed her residence after the 
death of Mr. C. 

The last lingerings of the glory of sun-set above the 
mountains faded quite away, before the travellers 
thought of departing from a cottage whose roses and 
woodbines were far less sweet than the moral charms 
of gratitude and love which pervaded it ; and then they 
could not refuse the pressing entreaty of Mary and her 
husband, that they would fiivour and honour them so 
fiir as to come the following day, which was Sunday, 
to take tea with them, visit the school they had estab^ 
Ushed in the adjoining hamlet, and attend the village 
service in the evening. As, by acceding to this request, 
they would both communicate and receive pleasure, 
without the breach of any Sabbath-day duty, they 
lisadily promised to do so, and while observing the im^ 
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portant benefits this excellent couple were diffusing, 
and the affectionate respect they had acquired in their 
contracted sphere, the young people learnt a very va- 
luable practical lesson of the power of pious benevo- 
lence, even when it is dissevered from those advan- 
tages of wealth or station which are the means of in- 
fluence in society. Nor did their father fail to point 
out to them, that though mental energy and an exten- 
sive sphere of operation were hicluded in our idea of 
characters generally termed Philanthropists, yet, that 
the true spirit of philanthropy, which consists in con- 
stant efforts to impart happiness to the full extent of 
our power, was as truly exhibited in this hamlet of the 
Lake of Landberis, as it could have been on the theatre 
of the world. 

When Mary, at Mrs. C.'s request, related how 
they commenced their school, she happened slightly 
to allude to some unexpected difficulties; and when 
Mr. D^Arcy inquired what these were, he found they 
arose from that subtle selfishness which too often 
springs up like a mean and noisome weed within the 
enclosure of Christian churches. 

" We made application. Sir," said Mary, ^ to some of 
the chief people in the congregation at the village of 

, four miles distant, where we attended, to assist 

us in getting books for the children ; but we found, to 
our great surprise, they thought it wrong for us to at- 
tempt it We ought not, they told us, to leave our 
own place of worship ; that the congregation was now 
•mall, and could not afford to lose any ; that my hu&- 
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baud was very useful as one of the choir of singers, that 
we should therefore rather bring our neighbours and 
their children with us. This, indeed, we had always 
endeavoured to do, but could only succeed with one 
or two people." 

*' Unhappily, they forgot that if we cannot do good 
in the way most pleasant to ourselves, we must do it 
by denying ourselves," said Mr. D'Arcy. 

" Thomas and I, Sir, thought much about what our 
wiser friends said ; and I recollected Mrs. Cecil told me 
once, that whenever we feel the more determined to 
do a thing the moment it is opposed, and never pause 
to consider the objections made against it, we are likely 
by such a self-willed temper to mar the undertaking, 
even if it is a good one. We were quite sure that if 
oiir motives were right, He who has all the gold and 
silver at his command, would in some way provide us 
with the means we wanted ; so we ' committed our way' 
to him by praying for his^guidance, as he has commanded ; 
and he fulfilled his promise by ' directing our steps.' 
After a short time the gentlemen were convinced we 
were right, and gave us all the assistance we needed,** 

" And I hope," said Frederick, warmly, " they were 
ashamed of ever having objected ; — only think of their 
considering the number of their congregation, and the 
goodness oi their singing, of more importance than the 
instruction of so many people I There is nothing, papa, 
I find so difficult as to believe that persons can have 
any religion who are so selfish." 

'' Carefully watch over the selfish tendencies of your 
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own character, which is not, I hope, uninfluenced by 
religious principles, and has been always under the 
discipline of an education especially designed to culti- 
Tate benevolence, and you ¥dll then be better able to 
bear, though I hope you will never cease to abhor, these 
manifestations of a universal evil of the heart." 

When they went to the evening service in the 
school-room, Mr. D'Arcy was deeply pained to observe 
evidences of this evil in a high and holy place, for the 
pulpit of ever so humble an assembly is a high and 
holy place. The preacher, who was a young man, too 
evidently sacrificed the interests of his poor hearers, in 
attempting to adapt his discourse to our travellers, in 
which, however, he deservedly failed ; for as their taste 
was regulated by their benevolence, they could no 
more be gratified with a sermon by which they only 
were likely to be instructed, than they could relish a 
feast composed of dishes no one could partake of but 
themselves. 

Mr. D'Arcy had indeed a profound abhorrence of that 
selfishnessof the sanctuary which requires sermons, either 
in subject, style, or language, unsuited to a large part of 
the hearers ; and he thought the members of a congre- 
gation who desired this, either to gratify their idolatry 
or talents, or for their own exclusive instruction, were, 
in reality, though they would start at the reflection, 
sacrificing the immortal interests of their neighbours to 
their selfish tastes. 

In the hope that a hint from a stranger might be of 
essential benefit to the gentleman whom they had been 
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hearing, Mr. D. addressed a note to him, in which he did 
not omit to mingle merited approbation with just cen- 
sure ; that reproof might descend like oil, and smooth 
for itself a way to the understanding and the heart. 

During this intercourse with their humble and excel- 
lent friends, our trareUers felt, in its full force, the be- 
nevolent attraction of Christian £uth — of a union founded 
upon moral resemblance, through which the elevated 
and the low, the uncultured and the refined, are drawn 
together by the common bond of kindred sympathies 
' and mutual esteem ; which, if it were universal, would 
realize, what must ever be the Utopia of mere philosophy, 
a society formed and regulated by the beautiful and 
perfect law of love. 

While walking back to their inn, enjoying the soft 
stillness of a summer Sabbath evening, when nature 
seems to share in the general repose, the following con- 
versation took place. 

" How is it, papa, that while there are many Chris- 
tians, in all classes of society, eminently benevolent, yet 
still a great number are so much under the influence of 
Helfishness, that one almost fears, sometimes, it is the 
predominant principle?" 

** It cannot be the predominant principle in any Chris- 
tian, my dear Eliza ; for if there be any one calling 
himself by this sacred but prostituted name, who habitu- 
ally disregards his neighbour's interests in important 
matters, he has not the slightest claim to the title ; but 
in the smaller, and by no means unimportant duties of 
benevolence, I confess there is too much ground for 
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your censure. There are too many persons whose hearts 
are, doubtless, influenced by supreme love to God, and 
its inseparable attendant, love to their neighbour, who 
do not study, in all things^ the happiness of others ; 
who do not endeavour to subdue their passions, form 
their habits, regulate their words, and subordinate their 
tastes to the perfect and universal rule of Christian 
charity, ' Do unto others as ye would that they should 
do unto you.* The primary cause of the slow growth of 
benevolence among Christians undoubtedly is, their 
neglect in cultivating the piety from which it springs, 
their omitting to study the sacred Scriptures with con- 
stant and devout application, and to ask, by persevering 
prayer, a more copious effusion of the Spirit from on 
h^h, to mould their characters into entire conformity 
to the pure and benignant precepts of the gospel. 

" The preaching and life of that most interesting 
philanthropist, Oberlin,*' observed Mrs. Cecil, *' is a de- 
lightful proof of the effects which may be produced on 
the character of a whole district, by a full exhibition of 
Christian charity, both by precept and example ; in- 
cluding education, constantly directed to the cultivation 
of this holy and beautiful temper.** 

•* It is also,** added Mr. D*Arcy, " a strong proof that 
happiness diffused is happiness. Nor can any wonder, 
that while surveying a scene in which he had been 
peni^itted, as a humble agent of Divine providence, 
to inscribe his benevolence even upon the face 6f 
nature, which he had transformed from barrenness 
into fertility; still more, while listening to the voice 
of affectionate gratitude with which widows, orphans 
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and babes called him Father, he should empha^ 
tically say to a Mend, ' I am a happy man* But we 
have wandered from the causes of selfishness among 
Christians." 

" A less pleasing, though not less useful topic," re- 
joined Mrs. Cecil. 

" Another cause is," said Mr. D*Arcy, " their perpetual 
intercourse with a world whose chief principle is self-in- 
terest ; and when the spirit of self-idolatry meets us at 
every turn, and insinuates itself into all our social inter- 
course, it is not surprising that, from the natural effect of 
familiarity, its features appear softened, and, in smaller 
matters. Christians should act under its influence, with- 
out being aware of it. It must also be remembered, that 
many religious persons have only recently become such, 
and frequently all their habits have been formed on the 
principles of self-pleasing ; and as the heart is transformed, 
by the gradual operation of the new principle of love, 
old habits are not at once subdued. This fact becomes 
a most impressive lesson to the young, not to delay 
yielding their hearts to the influence of that Divine prin- 
ciple, whose early operation will bring so much peace, 
and prevent so much repentance. Unhappily for the 
perfection of the Christian character, it has been too 
much forgotten, that love is the essential principle of 
genuine religion, and that its Divine fruits, so beautifully 
exhibited in the Idth chap, of 1st Corinthians, are the test 
of our progress in sanctification. By some, religion has 
been supposed to consist in the degree of faith and ex- 
tent of knowledge ; by others, in an exact conformity to 
all the external observances^ of Christianity, or in a 
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flaming zeal for every opinion and practice of their sect. 
By minds of a higlier or more imaginative cast, it htm 
been placed in abstract contemplation; in excited natural 
affection directed towards heavenly objects ; in a mya- 
Izeal absorption of the soul in a sort of perpetual spi- 
ritual reverie ; or in rigorous and uncommanded acts of 
selMenial. But the perfect model of religion presented 
to us in the New Testament is, love to God, manifested 
by sel£4enying obedience, and love to man, by self- 
denying benevolence. It is true, that in connexion 
with the erroneous views just alluded to, the prin" 
dpU of charity may exist, but its aspect will be sadly 
deformed, and its operations miserably contracted. Such 
individuals will judge of their own characters, and 
of others, by their favourite tests, instead of this really 
scriptural one, ' Is it my highest aim to promote the 
glory of God ? is it my constant concern to make all 
around me happy?" 

** Has not the division of Christians into sects been 
very unfiavouiable to the progress of charity?** 

** Undoubtedly ; sectarianism originated in the selfish 

pride of opinion, and it naturally perpetuates its [own 

spirit. By makmg particular sentiments, and even trifling 

distinctions in modes of worship, dress, and language, 

rather than love to God and man, a test of religious 

character, and a bond of union and communion, the 

range of Christian affection was miserably contracted. 

Its very nature indeed was vitiated, by being fixed 

more on those who resemble ourselves in minor points, 

than on all who bear the reflected image of the 

a 
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S*viotii. In thifl^ its miUcst foras it has efaenshed 
self in all sects ; nor did it stop hrnn^ but after having 
violated Chmtkn cfaaritj, it proceeded to destioy^ 
general beneroteBce. Punisfaing leligions errocs yMi 
pains and penaltkcs^ it became uDJust and craeL 
Councils laet to dcftemune when Chrbtiana might be 
allowed to hate one anotiier, parhoraents passed aets to 
legaliae ^e mabgnanC passnas^ and kings set dieir 
seal to edicts which bore too plainly the impress 
of the prince of daifciiesB. As. soon as charity was 
removed from the hi^ place the apostie assigned 
it, the Christian chanctsr was deteriorated.. While 
each party strove to enforce its cceed tq^eiL all 
Others^ love nearly disappeared from, the chnrch. 
It is now, I hope, tbongh but too slowly, lesamuig its 
statioov and' gradnaUy removing the selfishness and 
intolerance whiich have so long marred the beauty of 
the Christian character ; yet so snb^ are tibcse 
principles* that they often manilest themsehnes. stQl in 
some new form. We should theiefore caiefrilly exa^ 
BBone all novel opinions and institutions, and if we 
perceive that the tendency of either is sepantioft and 
exclusion of fello1l^-Christians and fellow-citiBena, lathei 
than unity and toleration,, let us be assured that tihey 
do not bear the iBapresslon of heaven's own mint, and 
take heed how we support them." 

'* Do you not think," said Mis. Cecil, ** that the 
nature of pulpit instruction has been much deteriorated 
from the same cause?" 

" I was just about to allude to the efifects of sec- 



taoarasm upon that chief bniBait iMtraiaent of creatmg 
and perfeeting the Christiaii churacter. The enforce^ 
ment of piety and charitj has here too often been 
coDiidered secondary to those opnaions which fonn the 
distinguubing peculiaritiea of the sect ; and a perfectly 
correct creed has appeared to be of more importance 
than a heart glowing with pious affections, and a life 
devoted to making othera happy." 

** I bave sometimes thongbt tbat our conceptions of 
the Deity have been grossly perverted from the same 
cause.; that in order to make his character harmonize 
with our creeds^ we bare so distorted bis attributes, as 
almost to obscure the glory of his goodness* as the God 
of love." 

" I £eBx, my dear Lucy, CfaristicHia are not entirely 
free from the charge of forming and worshipping a 
mental image of the Creator, adapted to tbeir own 
selfish conceptions, and which, like the idols of the 
heathen,, is at once a transcript and a model of the 
character of its worshippers. It is of the highest 
importance to the formation of an elevated standard 
of Christian benevolence, that this distinguishing attri- 
bute of the Divine Being should be frequently and 
fully exhibited to us^ in its magnitude, its extent, and 
its minuteness ; from the redemption of man, in which 
it is sublimely embodied, through all the gradations of 
his happiness, in which it is perpetually and tenderly 
manifested, down to the provi^on made for the brief 
enjoyments of the insects of the creation, in which it 
shines as the humility of a mercy, great even in it.9 
littleness.* o 2 
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** I have sometimes regretted," said Mrs. Cecil, " that 
in some statements I have heard from the pulpit, 
respecting the ultimate design of the Deity in Creation, 
— his own glory, sufficient care has not been taken to 
point out that the happiness of his creatures is an 
essential part of this glory." 

** I believe," replied Mr. D., " young persons often 
connect the term glory, when applied to the Divine 
Being, with the ordinary acceptation of it, a state 
of proud exaltation; but the glory of the Deity is 
derived from the display of his attributes, or what is 
the same thing, his character, which is pre-eminently 
love. It is, then, in the manifestation of his love, that 
God chiefly seeks his own glory ; and when we con- 
sider that this love has created all the happiness 
enjoyed throughout the universe, it gives us the most 
lofty idea of the benevolence of that great Being, who 
sought his own immortal glory in the widest division 
of good among his creatures; and when we resem- 
ble him in our inferior nature in this Divine temper, we 
are said to be perfect, * as he is perfect.' " 

" There is one form of religious selfishness," observed 
Mrs. Cecil, "which has often struck me as a very 
affecting proof of the power which this depraved prin- 
ciple exhibits, even when we should expect gratitude 
to our Divine Benefactor must absorb every other 
emotion. It is, that Christians, who are rejoicing in 
the recent hope of the pardon of their guilt, and of the 
future possession of an inheritance purchased at so 
invaluable a price, should hesitate to conform to 
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some rites of religion, acknowledged to be of scriptural 
authority, on the plea that they are not of vital 
importance ; as if we should say to God, We will do 
whatever is absolutely indispensable to our oton happi- 
ness, but we will not make the slightest sacrifice of self 
to honour him who has obtained heaven for us I ^ 

** Nor is it," said Mr. D., ** a plea less dangerous 
than revolting ; for if it is deliberately and perseveringly 
acted on, it is scarcely possible to believe supreme love 
to Grod pervades that heart." 

** May we expect, papa, that Christians universally 
wHl ever bear a close resemblance to the beautiful 
portrait which the apostle has drawn in the thirteenth 
chapter of Corinthians ? " 

'* Let us hope so, my dear Eliza ; and I think we have 
rational grounds to believe that the world, in its latter 
period, will be r&«domed with such a moral paradise. 
This appears necessary in order to realize the fair and 
glorious vision of prophecy, which amidst the dark ages 
of ignorance, cruelty, and bigotry, still cheered the 
Christian in the distant horizon of hope. Of the near 
approach of this delightful period, the progress of the 
spirit of Charity is a far more certain criterion, than any 
which have been furnished by the most laborious inves- 
tigation of dates, or the most minute scrutiny of pro- 
phetical events. This spirit will manifest itself in re- 
moving what may be termed the selfish institutions and 
habits of religion* to which we have been referring ; 
and in proportion as Christians exhibit the beautiful as 
well as sublime features of universal benevolence, their 
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examf^ and their eflbrts w31 hsre inaeasing power, •« 
the mesofl employed fay liie Spffit of God in the leno- 
vatkm of the world. Edncalioii, liist powetfol humui 
means of fonmng the raord character, will be ptimavOy 
difeeted to the incaleation of benevolent principles, and 
the formation of benevolent habita ; public opinion, 
already to a considenible extent moalded by the reflex 
operation of the pfailanlhropic principles of Christianity, 
will more fally exhibit its ** form and presnure ;* and 
even 8elf4nterest will become, the nngraeefel indeed, 
bat still useful handmaid of love in her Divine work — 
the diffusion of happiness. Political and civil institu- 
tions, in which the spirit of selfishness has hitherto so 
strongly entrenched itself, will be remodelled ander new 
influence, and universal happiness be written in letters 
of light upon them all." 

" Oh, what a delightfiil worid will tiiat be r said 
Sophia ; ** I wish we could hope to see it." 

** It will, my love, be better to deteimine that you 
will do all you can to accelerate that period by a life 
of active benevolence ; especially, let us all remember, 
that the noblest and most disinterested effort of love is 
that which is directed to the immortal interests of 
others ; and therefore this day, which is more than any 
other the interregnum of selfishness, is, notwithstanding 
the scorn of infidels, the highest institution of philan* 
thropy ; and the pious ministers of religion are the first 
order of philanthropists, whether we trace the hifioence 
of their labours upon tiie present or the eternal hapt4- 
ne«a of man,* 
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'^I was inking, MMie we were at the seiaoal tc>» 
day," said Efazai^ ^. that I ahooid have lilcad much lor 
Mi, W» to have been there* who was endBaAroudiig &e 
oHher day to peisoade os^fhait lihe diffusion joi knowledge 
was ail that was necessary to make mankind Tirtuoos 
and benevdkmt, as they woidd then percRive it was for 
their interest to be so. I would ha:(re adced lum 
nhetiiort ifi JiEihn and Mary Lewelkm had had no higher 
motive, they woiiid ^ever hare percei¥ed it was for thek 
mterest to devote so much -of/ their earnings, and take 
to mudi tmrable, in instructing the poor children around 
IbeB^ in a place where, ihere was nobody to applaud, 
and where naany 'Oi their poor and rich neighbouis ridi- 
onled their endeaiKiurs.^ 

** We might I indeed safely ohaileoge Mr« W. to pro* 
duce such an example of the power of self-interest and 
knowledge aloae, l^ough we could bring numerous 
examples of a simikr kind, in all classes of society, 
ereated by th$. power of Christian benevolence.'' 

^ I was ttiiikkiiiig, at the sduiol,*' said Frederick, 
" how quickly .good increases t my aunt's little oiphan 
gitfl waa become ihe teacher of many others, and th«y, 
in tfaejdr turn, would do the same ; so the benefits 
aeemed to multiply till they became too many for us 
to <ount ; just as the ear «f com, when I was endea* 
vouring the other. day to. cAlculaJte its increase, soon 
went beyond my arithmetic." 

** I thought of the same thing, Frederick ; and there 
was one there who must have felt it, though she does 
not tell us so. It is a very natural supposition that the 
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expansion of all our fiacultiies and of our knowledge in 
the future state, will enable us so to perfect the con-« 
nexion of past events amidst the universal communion 
of heaven, that we may there have the joy distinctly to 
trace, as on a map, the full extent to which any of our 
feeble efforts for the promotion of eternal happiness 
have extended." 

They found themselves at the door of their hotel 
before they were aware, and the surrounding scenery 
was quite in harmony with feelings of tranquil and 
elevated devotion. Nature seemed here to have formed 
a temple worthy of the Deity ; the lake, its sapphire 
pavement, reflecting an evening sky of surpassong 
splendour, which appeared to rest, like a glorious dome« 
upon the dark mountain-pillats around them. Tins de- 
lightful day was appropriately closed by a song oif 
" praise to God" upon the organ, and social worship, in 
which they were joined by the family of their host, 
whom Mr. D'Arcy invited, as was his custom, to unite 
with them. Thej discovered before, that the wifi was 
a humble and earnest inquirer after truth, and they 
noticed her tears of joy as she observed with what in- 
terest her husband listened. He told her afterwards, he 
was afraid Mr. D'Arcy was quite right in saying that 
the families who habitually neglected this service had 
no claim to be considered Christians. 



CHAPTER VIII, 



SELFISHNESS OF ECCENT&ICITT. 

The innkeeper at W , where they arrived the 

following evening, was very desirous to detsan our tra^ 
vellers as long as possible at his house, and therefore 
anxious to direct their attention to all the objects of 
attraction in the neighbourhood. He thought the young 
ladies and gentlemen would be much gratified with the 
sight of Mr* Donaldson's large collection of minerals 
and stuffed birds, which Mr. D., who was his land- 
lord, allowed him to show to any genteel fanulies stay- 
ing at his house. 

'* Donaldson I " said Mr. D* Arcy, ** I suspect he must 
be an old acquaintance of mine, of whose removal into 
Wales I remember to have heard." 

A few inquiries of the host, who was quite the his- 
toriographer of the neighbouring families, convinced Mr. 
D^Arcy his suspicion was correct $ and it was an addi- 
tional, though needless inducement to him to allow his 
children the pure, intellectual, and improving pleasure 
of enlarging their knowledge of the infinitude of the 
Creator's works. They found Mr. D. at home, and 
the recognition was mutual* It was seldom that 
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Mr. D. had received so much pleasure in exhibiting 
his fine museum, for his guests were truly and not etf- 
fectedly charmed with all they saw, and he became 
united to them by one of #ie strongest social ties, — simi- 
larity of taste ; while, to an observer of character, the 
power of moral associations, in connexion with this 
taste, was strikingly apparent. In admiring beauty, de- 
licacy of form, texture, or coknir, the owner and his 
visitors felt alike ; but beyond this the most interesting 
associations of each party were totally dissimilar. 

** What a very fine and curiously formed shell this 
is,** sjud Mr. D*Arcy, "and what skalful contrivance to 
make tt a commodious dwelHng for the comparatively 
insigtuficant inhabitant. This wisdom and beneficence 
of the Creator are visible in all his works." 

** It is a very fine shell, but chiefly valuable hecause 
it is so rare ; from wbat I have seen, and can lean!!, 
mine is the second, if not the first, in any coUepdon, 
public or private, in the three kingdoms ; and I was 
fortunate enough to get it for a trifle, from a poor old 
shipwrecked sailor, who did not knew ils vahie." 

*" Harriet," added Mr. D., turning to his daughter, who 
coloured when he named this last circu'msitance, ^ I am 
afraid it will be of no use for me to submit my case te 
my old acquaintance here, for his morality used to be 
just as squeamish as yours, and he will perhaps say 
It was sdfish to take advantage of the man's igfior- 
ance." 

Before this proof that Harriet had imbibed the prin* 
dples of New Testament morahty, Eliza discovered 
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that their feelings were one in mutual feitfa and love to 
fiiin who bfought **life aiid unmorte^ty to light by the 
fpBpelf and this delight&tl sympathy oi Christian hope 
made them fiieods in an hour. They were both anxious 
to prolong tiieir intercourse, and Mr. D'Arey was with- 
out difficulty persuaded to stay the day. Before it 
dosed, indeed, tfaw eccentric host determined to keep 
lliem longer. In t^e pleasure he derived from their in- 
iesest in the pursuit which was his ruling passion, he 
i|inte forgot liiat their jdans and convenience were also 
to be consulted ; and with a questionable hospitality, 
xndesed carriage, horses, and luggage, to be seized and 
brought to his house without their owners' knowledge, 
liositively declaruig that he would not part with then! 
for a week. To so long a detention, Mr. D* Arcy couM 
oot eonsent, but he agreed to a lew days, though wil^ 
some inconvenience to himself. He was, however, al- 
ways desbous to avoid a too rigid adherence to his ai^ 
rangements, when they related chiefly to iris own com- 
forts or pleasure, being jealous of every thing which 
might strengthen habits of selfishness. And he had 
flften observed that these little sacrifices of our plans, 
fiBom motives of kindness, as w^l as those disappoint- 
Bieiils in our designs which form a necessary part of 
the discipline of life, often brou^t pleasures as well as 
benefits, in their train, and introduced some of the 
golden links in the chain of life. In the present instance 
it led to the formation of a friendship between Harriet 
and EHza, peculiarly useful to the former at the com- 
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mencement of a new life of piety, and by the renewal 
of intercouise between their parents, issued after some 
years in leading Mr. D. to seek and find the same 
happy renovation of character. At first, howeyer, this 
viat promised little gratification to the D'Arcy's. Mr. 
D. was not accustomed to suspend his pursuits to 
serve or please any body, for he seemed to consider 
that geology, mineralogy, and botany, were, or ought 
to be, the highest pleasures of every body, at all times. 
But his guests would often have preferred lingerii^ 
amidst the emerald valleys of North Wales, distributing 
benefits, or making observations among a peasantry, 
who, being separated from the contaminating influence 
of a vicious neighbourhood, by the eternal barriers of 
nature, exhibit, in its least repulsive forms, the innate 
depravity of the heart ;— or they would have left ex- 
amining the pebbles at their feet, to scale the lofty 
heights, and learn their own littleness amidst the im- 
mensity of God*s works. 

When they returned home, on one occasion, after a 
fatiguing morning, the exhibition of one of Mr. D.'s ecceft- 
tricities (a name too mild for such invasions of domestic 
comfort) occasioned much annoyance to his family and 
visitors. The servant was just about to lay the cloth on 
tables polished to the brilliancy of a mirror, when Ids 
master prevented him, and spoiled all their beauty by 
emptying on them the contents of his collecting basket, 
*' vile weeds and abominable stones," as the servant 
called them in the kitchen, in his pardonable indign»- 
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tion. Mrs. Donaldson remonstrated angrily, but a cool 
passion is not to be subdued by a fiery one, tbough 
both can be led by the gentle hand of benevolence. 

Harriet and Eliza set about assisting Mr. D. in 
arranging his treasures, and soon quietly persuaded him 
to convey them to the museum, and leave the classifi- 
cation to another day. It was, indeed, to the influence 
which his eldest daughter was beginning to acquire 
over Mm, by the exercise of the ** charity which beareth 
all things," that his family were relieved firom some of 
thoBe discomforts which cease to be ^ petty" when they 
are frequent. It had been no uncommon thing for 
them to wait dinner until hunger became irritable, to 
breakfast at dawn of day, or sup at midnight, in order 
to acoommodate themselves to Mr. D.'s irregular 
habits ; and they had been subject to anxieties that 
were seriously distressing, when his absence was unac- 
countably prolonged, and they were unacquainted with 
the route he had taken. 

That delicate consideration of the feelings of others 
which is the gentle dew of benevolence upon the inter- 
course of life, was not exhibited by Mr. Donaldson, who 
seldom thought about the infliction of any but bodily 
paui, or of occasioning ever so great inconvenience in 
pursuit of his own pleasiures. It was to these selfish 
habits he had sacrificed the infiuence which his talents 
and station would have given him among his neigh- 
bours. When he first went thither to reside, he was 
appointed president of various societies, and chairman 
of many meetings ; but his incorrigibly irregular habits 
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were tke baae oi every thiaf^ with wlacfa he was eo^ 
nected. The ekims of charily or patriotism were not^ 
with hiiDi sufficient reasons why he shoold not in ail 
(hin^ please himself. Letters, which to the wrkers 
weie of the greatest moment, who suffered, in wttling 
for replies, nights and days of anxiety, were laid aside 
ttBiil they were ibrgotlen ; and promises awoke bo)po 
only to deepen disappcmttment. 

On one occasion Mr. D.'s n^^t of a duty cf fdend- 
^ip met with a just and rather serere pmiishraent. A 
gentloHMii of his acquaintance, who was in a decliDing 
state of healtli, wished to consult Mr. D. respecting the 
final settlement of his affairs, intendiAg to appoint hiBi 
one of his executors, with a handsc^ae legacy, and fixed 
a day on which he particularly desired to see ham. The 
engagement was made; but had not interested Mr. D. 
sufficiently to be remembered, until the day was toofer 
advanced to set off. A second was appointed; Mi, I>. 
was on his road, but he heard of the discovery of some 
rare fossils, ia a newly-opeaed quarry ; and fearful lest 
others should cany away the finest if he delayed securing 
them, he thought his friend's business might be defened 
until the next day. But the professioaal gentleman 
angaged to meet him, and who had often beeft teased in 
a similar way by his neglect, related so many instances 
of it, that the invalid changed his intentions, and re* 
yoked his legacy ; for he justly concluded, tfiat a man 
whose prevailing habits were selfish, was little adapted 
for an office requiring disinterested exertiea. 

Another mishap also befel him» which gave a tragi* 
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coBiic Eebuk« to his eatu^ neglect of the decencies of 
a^earaoce, — a poiot on which all the remonstrances of 
bisHeunily had been unavailing^ for " he was not obliged 
to consult their pride of dress, an affair la which all were 
at liberty to please themsebre^T He should have added^ 
" when they do not ne^ect that respect to others which 
is inehided in the benevolence of being agreeable to 
them \ and, in nine cases out of ten, that is an inde* 
fenaible praciiee, for which we have no better reason 
than the righX to please ourselves. The circumstance 
was this : a theft had been committed in a neighbouj> 
bood where Mr. D. went, one summer, on a botanical 
esjemsion^ and his figure and dress answered so fully to 
the description given of the depredator, that he was 
seised, notwithstanding all his assertions of his own 
tespectability to men who could not understand why a 
person who spoke like a gentleman should dress like a 
vagabond. Happily, however, he recognised in the ma^ 
pstrnte a gentleman whom he had met before, and the 
9Sm passed off in a laugh. 

Bat there were, in Mr. Donaldson's imrestrained in- 
dulgence of his own taste and pursuits, more serious 
evils to bis fiamily than mere mortifications. The ex^ 
peosiveness of his large collection, and the time which 
it engrossed, to the neglect of his affairs, were seriously 
iAJwious to a property that was only moderate ; and 
Mia Donaldson communicated in confidence to Mr. 
^*Arcy her apprehensions on the subject, in the hope 
that be might exert a beneficial influence on. her hus- 
Vmb4. Thi» Mr. D'Arcy readily promised to attempt ; 
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for he never shrunk from any duty of friendship because 
it was disagreeable. He did not suffer a regard to his 
own credit with his friends to prevail over his desires to 
promote their interests : he would rather run the risk of 
displeasing than of not serving them, though he rarely 
did the former ; for he knew the reproof that irritates 
seldom benefits; and that, unless it is conveyed 
both in the spirit and language of benevolence, it is 
difficult to persuade the receiver that the pleasure of 
giving it was not the chief motive. His observations on 
character were primarily a study of benevolence, that he 
might make the weaknesses of others available to their 
improvement, and find out the safest and surest avenues 
to hearts, in which self may be subdued by conciliation, 
though it cannot be forced by violence. He wished to 
acquire influence over others for their good, not his 
own ; and estimated talents, wealth, and power, only as 
the means of a wider diffusion of happiness. 

A circumstance which v occurred on the day of his 
departure from Mr. Donaldson's, and which many persons 
would have considered a very disagreeable test of friend- 
ship, was to Mr. D* Arcy a gratifying occasion of adding 
weight to the efforts he meditated for his friend's present 
and eternal welfare. He had just retired to his apart- 
ment to reflect on the best means of accomplishing his 
designs, (and if consideration is due to affairs of inte* 
rest, it is surely not less so to the nobler duties of cha- 
rit y,) when Mr. Donaldson requested to see him. The 
latter was in a state of great agitation, owing to the 
persona] application of an importunate creditor, who 
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would receive nothing less than the whole of his de- 
mand. This Mr. D. could not meet, for he had neither 
cash at his banker's, nor arrears due from his tenants ; 
while the sum he had in the house he had set apart to 
purchase some gems, from a collection to be sold on the 
coming day, and that would not discharge more than 
half the debt. 

*• You will, of course, however," said Mr. D'Arcy, 
** appropriate this sum otherwise now ; and allow me to 
accommodate you with the remainder." 

Though this was not all Mr. Donaldson wished or 
would have asked, if the promptness of Mr. D'Arcy's 
reply had not prevented him ; for the minor selfishness, 
called want of delicacy, asks only. How much can I get 
from my friend ? not. How little can I intrude on him ? 
Yet, he was considerably obliged for this proposal, which 
enabled him to get rid of a threatened execution. 

An excellent opportunity was soon presented to Mr. 
D'Arcy for accomplishing his design of friendly re- 
monstrance. He introduced it by saying, he should 
instantly have offered to advance the whole sum, if he 
had not considered it truer friendship to promote the 
first act of self-denial in a taste which he perceived 
Mr. D. was indulging, in a degree destructive of his 
own interests and the happiness of his family. After 
having conversed for some time on the danger of 
excess in pursuits which are innocent only when they 
do not infiinge on higher duties, Mr. D'Arcy endea- 
voured to convince his friend, that whenever the grati- 
fication of ourselves was the chief object of our lives, 

H 
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whatever might be die natore of that gratification,—^ 
whether it were wealth, power, fame, pleasure,, or any 
of the various branches of science, — ^love to God was 
effectually and equally excluded from that heart, while 
the interest of our neighbour would be sacrificed when- 
erer it came in contact with our ruling passion. H^ 
showed that idolatry of seU, though manifested in 
innumerable forms, is the essential principle of human 
depravity, which Almighty power alone can subdue by 
the renovation of the heart, — a blessing which must b^ 
sought by prayer, and can be received only through 
iaith in the atonement ; that without this fiuth, and the 
charity which is its invariable fruit, the life of man is 
one dark picture of deep ingratitude to his highest 
Bene&ctor — God is not in all his thoughts, has no place 
in his affecdons, and is not the object of any of his 
actions. The Divine Being is by such a man excluded 
from the world which he created, and from the heart 
which he formed to be his own living temple. Mr. D-. 
endeavoured vividly to represent the test of character 
at the final day, when deeds of love done to the repre^- 
sentatives and friends of the adorable Judge, for his 
sake, will be the sole rule of condemnation or reward ; 
and when these few and simple words, " Inasmuch as 
ye have not done it unto one of the least of these, ye 
have not done it to me," will be followed by others, 
whose import, too vast and solemn for imaginarion to 
conceive, will extinguish the last hope, and set the seal 
of eternity upon perditioA. Then the worshipper of 
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himself in any of this world's haubles, who has already 
received the recompense he sought, will respond to the 
voice of Judgment in the accents of unutterable de- 
spair, " I have supremely loved myself, I have lived to 
myself." 



h2 



CHAPTER IX 



»£Lfl9HffMM OF THB PASSIONS. ^LAW OF MESOft MOftALS. 

AiTBE our tnTeneis had said ** Farewell* to tfior 
ho6{ntable Meads, they pmsaed thdr journey fw some 
time almost in nlence, engrossed with die assodatlons 
to which diat touching word gives bixtfa, and which, in 
minds of mere natoial senfflbility, embrace all the inte- 
resting and affecting vicissitudes of life ; while to such 
as are imbued with piety they extend to the exalted 
relations, and the perfect and immortal friendships of 
heaven. The solemn mountain scenery through which 
they were passing seemed to be a natural type of some 
of these ideas, the light robe of morning clouds with 
which they were invested giving them an aspect as 
varied and inconstant as the changes of the morkl 
world. 

The reverie into which they had frdlen was at length 
interrupted by an exclamation from Sophia, on perceiv- 
ing that the road on which they had entered, wound 
round the side of the mountains, near the edge of a 
precipice ; and her terror soon became so great as 
entirely to prevent her participating in the pleasures 
which the rest of the party experienced from the 
sublimity of the scene. She was indeed in danger of 
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indulging this passion to a selfish excess, not less un- 
favouiable to morals than to taste. 

*' Is there no better road than this, papa, to the place 
where John's father and mother live ?" (for they were 
dive^ng from the high road in order to gratify the 
coachman, who was a valued servant, with a visit to his 
parents.) " If there is not, I hope^you will give up going, 
for I cannot endure these precipices.'' 

*' Can you suppose, Sophia, I would bring you 
where there was any danger ? I think after you have 
taken a few moments for reflection, I may safely leave 
the decision to your own principles, whether, to avoid 
a Uttle self-denial, you will inflict a severe disappoint- 
ment upon John, and deprive his parents of one of the 
greatest pleasures they could possibly enjoy." 

This appeal to her principles and feelings was met 
as her father expected ; but he availed himself of the 
occasion to point out the tendency of all the passions 
and feelings to a selfish excess ; — ^not only fear and anger, 
which, being most necessary to self-preservation, are 
impulses which cannot be so easily restrained, and have 
their origin and end in pure self-love ; but even the 
more amiable social feelings, such as natural affection, 
patriotism, friendship, are carried to an excess incon- 
sistent with the laws of universal love, so that we 
concentrate upon one, or a few objects, that benevo- 
lence which is very defective when it is bounded by 
any thing less than our power to confer happiness. 

Frederick, whose passion for the sublime in natural 
scenery, and freedom from fear, often led him into 
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temerity, observed at a distance a route which crossed' 
the brow of a mountain, and which ** he hoped was the 
road they should go." 

" Three years ago," said Mr. D., "it was the only 
one even for a carriage, and if we had been alone, 
Frederick, I should perhaps have chosen it now, as 
the views there are highly magnificent ; but I hope 
you would be as unwilling as myself to impose 
any unnecessary degree of suffering on the more 
timid of the party, merely for the gratification of our 
curiosity." 

** I am afraid I should not. Sir, if I had not just 
been reminded by your reproof to Sophia, that we must 
always be willing to make a smaller sacrifice ourselves 
in order to save others a greater one." 

" This *law of consideration,*" replied his father, 
" if it were always adhered to, would guide us even in 
the smallest duties of kindness and courtesy, and is 
only doing unto others as we may reasonably expect 
them to do to us." 

Sophia often had occasion, as they proceeded, to re- 
member principles, in order that she might not mar thQ 
enjoyments of her friends by the useless exhibition of 
her fears, and she found her self-denial repdd ; for this 
passion, like every other, is really weakened by being 
restrained ; so that as they descended the last declivity, 
she was able to notice with composure the exquisite 
lake and valley below, reposing in the bosom of the 
mountains, the image of purity and peace. When they 
drew near the place of their destination, our party lefi 
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Ihe carriage, to find John*s parents, and prepare them 
for their son's arrival, as his visit was unexpected. 

When the aged pair knew who their visitors were, 
they received them in a manner which showed that 
they were acquainted with their characters. As soon 
as they were informed that their son, who was their 
only remaining child, and whom they said, in the sim- 
ple language of scriptural piety, " they had so often 
prayed they might once more hehold in the flesh,** was 
really so near them, the joy and gratitude they mani« 
fested was so touching as to affect every one — ^but es- 
pecially Sophia, who whispered to her aunt, " Could I be 
80 cruel as to be willing to prevent so much happiness, 
father than use a little sel^denial ? " 

The following day was Sunday, on which Mr. D* Arcy 
never travelled ; and finding tolerable accommodations 
could be procured at a village about a mile distant, he 
determined to remain there, instead of proceeding to 
the next town, giving a preference to these secluded 
^K)ts, as it so often afforded him an opportunity to assist 
gome humble minister, or to revive or establish some 
Sabbath*school, — duties and pleasures of benevolence, in 
which he found an ample compensation for the want of 
eloquent sermons. On the present occasion, he also 
wished to give John a day with his parents. The family 
were but just seated in the house of prayer, when the 
old man entered, leaning on his son's arm, his counte- 
nance beaming with the mingled radiance of devotion 
and joy, presenting a picture such as every friend of 
liuman happiness must have delighted to contemplate. 
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The notice which the minister took of the good old 
man increased Mr. D'Arcy's prepossession in his fisLVour ; 
and he afterwards learnt from the former some incidents 
of his life which confirmed it 

It appeared that he lived from his youth as groom, in 

the family of the wealthy and titled possessor of D 

Castle, until he met with an accident in his service, 
which disabled him from continuing in the situation ; 
and it was only a natural debt of justice that, under such 
circumstances, he should be provided for by their bounty* 
But during the poor man's illness, a very important change 
took place in his character. The near view of death and 
judgment was the means employed by Almighty good- 
ness to lead him to repentance and newness of life. On 
his recovery, he could not be satisfied without hearing 
those Divine truths enforced, on which his own hopes of 
eternal life rested ; and in thus obeying conscience, he 
forfeited his master's favour, who, in the true spirit of that 
cruel bigotry, which in times past brought martyrs to 
the stake, inflicted all the punishment he could, by 
withholding his intended pension from his servant ; and 
yet this gentleman piqued himself on his charity to the 
poor, because he gave away a certain sum for his cre- 
dit's sake ; having yet to learn, that alms-giving is but 
a small part of true benevolence, wluch requires us 
not only to deny the passion of covetousness, but the 
selfish pride of bigotry, and every other passion whose 
indulgence is opposed to the welfiure of others. In a 
less secluded situation, where public opinion might have 
enforced the claims of this poor man upon his mastev'a 
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liberality, the conduct of the latter would probably have 
been different ; and those persons who wish to ascertain 
their title to the character of benevolent, will do wisely 
to inquire how many kind actions they would perform, 
where there are no witnesses — while such as refuse a 
benefit to another, because his opinions differ firom 
their ovni, may be assured, that the very worst species 
of uncharitableness is nurtured in their hearts. 

With regard to the poor man in question, Mr. D'Arcy 
rejoiced that he could repair the injustice of another, 
and proposed that he and his wife should follow their 
son to Ireland as soon as possible, where some light 
employment should be found for him in the gardens. 
Thus the dearest earthly wish of these poor people was 
gratified ; and they were not a little glad, that a regard 
to their son's welfare had always prevailed over self* 
gratification, and prevented their indulging the wish they 
had sometimes felt, to induce him to leave Mr. D.*A^ 
service, in order to come nearer to them. 

To promote the interests of others in all things, rather 
than to please ourselves, is, indeed, the test of benevo* 
lent regard, in every relation of life, and will often be 
rewarded, as it was in the present case. 



CHAPTER X. 



SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE IN TRADE. 

On Monday they proceeded on their journey, and at 
the place where they rested to dine, the master of the 
hotel apologized for being obliged to put them into an 
apartment, separated by folding doors from the public 
room, in which a rather noisy meeting was then being 
held. From the broken sentences which they caught, 
they learnt that the object of it was the disposed of 
some money collected for the families of several poor 
men, whose lives had been sacrificed in assisting to ex- 
tinguish a recent fire in the town ; and the interest 
which the matter appeared to excite, called forth Fre* 
4erick's curiosity, and led him to enter the meeting ; 
but just then the final resolution was put, and carried 
by acclamation. Two respectable-looking farmers near 
him were, however, still conversing very eagerly on the 
affair, and to them he applied for information. 

" Do you see, Sir," replied one of them, " that gentle, 
man just close to the chairman, looking so pale and 
vexed ? That is Mr. Jones, a great tradesman in this 
town, who would let nobody thrive but himself, if 
he could help it. *Twas his warehouses that were burnt 
down ; and nobody would have been sorry for that, I 
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believe, if it had not been for the loss of the poor men's 

lives. For who can feel any regard for a man that never 

did a kind action, except to get something by it ; nor 

ever cared who sufPered, so that he didn't lose ? And 

now those poor fellows' death may be laid to his 

charge. He urged and threatened them forward, (for 

they were his own workmen,) to get some goods out 

from a part of the building where every one saw the 

roof was just ready to fall in ; and so it did before they 

could get out again, destroying ten lives, leaving nine 

widows destitute, and five or six and twenty fatherless 

children. In my opinion, young gentleman," he cont>* 

nued, " the man that caused that is a murderer in the 

sight of the Almighty. The people all cried out, * Shame 

upon him I' and so, to try to recover a good name, he 

began to be very active in the subscription that has been 

made for the families, and set down his name for a large 

sum ; but he wanted to dispose of it in a way that 

might have pleased the widows, though it would have 

done little or no real good to them or their families in 

the end. He proposed to divide the money among 

them, only leaving something to be given to the chil«» 

dren when they became of age. Some others, who 

gave their money just from compassion, or because their 

neighbours did, and were not willing to take any trouble 

in doing the most good with it, took his side ; but there 

were many who wished to supply, as &r as mon^y 

would do it, the loss sustained by the widows ; and their 

plan was, to allow them so much weekly, alter laying by 

a certain part to pay for the children's schooling, and 
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helping them forward in the world ; and, after a smart 
battle, they have carried it.** 

" But I don't think they would,** said the other farmer* 
'* if Mr. Williams, the lanthropist, as people call him, 
—hut that I call a good man, because, though he isn't 
very rich, he is always going about doing good, — ^hadn't 
made such a capital speech ; and every body minds 
what he says, because they know he doesn't act for his 
own ends. Even Mr. Jones, they say, is afraid of him ; 
for he went to him the other day, and talked so plainly 
about oppressing the poor by letting his cottages at a 
g^eat rent to his labourers, and then keeping the money 
out of their wages, that he could hardly tell what to say 
for himself excepting that ' a man has a right to do what 
he will with his own ;' but Mr. Williams told him that 
we should all find another day, when we were tried by 
the rule of ' doing to others as we would they should do 
unto us,' that we had no right to do wrong with our own, 
though human laws could not reach us." 

** In that day, indeed," said Mr. D'Arcy, when his 
son related the above conversation, ** I believe that not 
only in such cases of cruelty and oppression as you have 
just mentioned, but in many others, it will be found that 
the selfishness of trade is both a robber and a murderer. 
If an individual happen unfortunately to come in com* 
petition with one of those wealthy monopolists who, like 
Mr. Jones, < would let nobody thrive but himself,' he 
finds he is placed under the disastrous and malignant 
inflaence of a moral Upas-tree, within whose shadow is 
destruction. No means, that do not violate the law, are 
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spared, to prevent his success ; and hundreds of pounds 
are readily sacrificed in order to undersell and ruin a 
neighbour. In the same spirit of reckless indifference 
to the interest of another, the speculatist, with borrowed 
property, upon the bare possibility of rendering himself 
rich, entirely forgets the probability of making multi- 
tudes poor. The motto of commerce, I am afraid, will 
be found, too generally, to be * Self! ' — *e(f alone, though 
the happiness of all others be destroyed. The misery 
thus occasioned is proportioned to the extent and multi- 
plicity of its relations, and especially to its influence 
upon the dependent classes of society; among whom we 
may trace its effects, from the pallid and over-wrought 
inmates of a crowded manufactory, to the servants in 
2ai^ concerns, whose comfort and health is sacrificed to 
excessive exertion and unseasonable hours. From these, 
its milder manifestations, we may follow it through va^ 
nous forms of oppression and cruelty, till it shows itself 
in slavery, almost in the very lineaments of its author, 
the first great destroyer of human happiness." 

" If,** said Mrs. Cecil, " we could by the application 
of some chemical test to the immense riches which 
have been acquired by trade, separate that part which 
has been gained in disregard of the law of love, and 
consequently at the expense of general happiness, I am 
afi»id there would often be a very large proportion 
upon which we might inscribe, * The fruit of suffering, 
and tears, and want, and death.' 

" Some years since," continued Mrs. C, " I met with 
a most affecting incident in the case of a poor silk- 
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weaver in Spitalfields. Visiting my Bible district one 
day, a poor woman requested me to call on a family in 
the next street, who were in great distress. A child, 
looking half famished, opened the door, and led me 
into an inner room, where ^hree other young children, 
of various ages, stood clinging round their father in 
tears. He was ^tting in speechless grief, covering his 
face with his hands, so absorbed that he did not for a 
moment observe my entrance. I told him I had heard 
he was in want, and hoped I should be able to relieve 
him. ' Ah Madam,' said he, in a tone of heart-rending 
anguish, ' it is too late I ' Rising at the same time from 
his seat, as if with the last effort of despair, he went to 
the side of a bed in the room, on which I had not 
before observed that a corpse was laid, and uncovered 
the countenances of the wife and mother, and her babe, 
and then with a frightful energy of manner he ex- 
claimed, ' Low wages and want. Ma'am, have done 
that work of death.' Overcome with the scene, I sank 
into a chair, and relieved my heart by weeping. Sym*- 
pathy softened the feelings of the agonized mourner, 
and he was able to shed tears. After some time he 
told me the particulars of his present unhappy condi- 
tion. He was, he said, a native of Scotland, and left 
it when a youth to accompany his parents to London, 
where they soon after apprenticed him to a silk-weaver, 
— a business then flourishing. He married a respectable 
young woman of his own cotmtry, who had been one of 
the best of wives and mothers, and for several years few 
were more happy. They were both moral and frugal in 
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their habits, and his wages supplied them with all the 
oomlorts of their station, until a few months before,' 
when the trade becoming depressed^ his master dis- 
charged many, but retained him and some others, as a 
favour to the best workmen, on wages which would' 
pronde only a bare sub^stence to single men. In hope 
of a Change, they for some time made up the deficiency 
from a little ftind of savings ; but as his wife's health 
had long required ex^tra comforts, this stock was soon 
exhausted, and the bitterness of want came upon them, 
which his utmost exertions could not remove. His 
children, he said, seemed to live as if by a miracle, 
being able to subsist on the coarse food their compas- 
ffionate poor neighbours occasionally bestowed ; but he 
had the misery to see his wife duly sinking under 
ktigue and deprivations she could not sustain. * But,' 
said he, ' she bore all without murmuring, tried to com- 
fort me by saying it was disease, more than want, of 
which she was dying, and that she hoped this distress 
was intended to bring me to the Saviour who now sus* 
tained her spirit with the bread of eternal life, and 
would, she believed, in answer to her prayers, bring me 
and our dear children to meet her in our Father's house 
above. She brekthed her last, Ma'am, yesterday in 
ttiese armsi with that smile on her face you now see ; 
but, as the poet say», 'tis the survivor dies.' Though 
nothing more was needed than this poor man's distress 
to reach any feeling heart, yet his sensibility and supe^ 
riority of mind and manner, the fruit of education and 
reading, increased my interest for him." 
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** But how was it, my dear aunt,** interrupted Eliza, 
" that the ladies visiting that district had not observed 
and relieved his distress ? ** 

** I inquired about this, and the poor man said, 
' We have not been called on by any ladies, Ma'am» 
since dear Mrs. D. went to live in the country. Had 
she been here, it would not have been so. Perhaps 
Mary and I were also a little proud : we did not like to 
apply to any of the congregation where we used to 
worship, as we thought they must have observed her 
frequent absence and sickly looks, and ought to have 
inquired into our circumstances.'" 

" A very natural expectation," said Mr. D., " and one 
which will not be disappointed when the benevolent 
sympathy of aU Christians in evert/ congregation is 
more alive to the temporal as well as the spiritual 
wants of all who worship with them, and the vigilant 

« 

eye of charity looks beyond the ornamented and 
cushioned enclosure, upon the stranger and the poor 
around it,— if, indeed, this selfish enclosure continue to 
exist under her benign reign." 

" As I went home, continued Mrs. C, (for we 
then lived in the City,) considering the best means of 
providing for this poor family, a splendid chariot rolled 

along, and I heard a by-stander say, * Mr. , the 

new sheriff.' It was the poor silk-weaver's employer ; 
and as I glanced again on the high-fed horses, spark- 
ling harness, and laced footmen, my heart grew sick at 
the thought of wealth extracted from sinews and death. 

" Dear Mr. Cecil perpetually pressed the claims of the 
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labourer upon wealthy manufacturers of his acquaint- 
ance, and when they met him with the question, * What 
can we do ? are we to make goods we can never sell ? 
and give wages that will leave us no profit ?' He would 
answer by an example — that of his own brother, though 
he mentioned no name. This gentleman was in the 
silk trade, and during the great fluctuations to which 
it has been subject, he never discharged any workman 
without giving him two months' notice. We give one 
to our domestic servants, and he thought double that 
time necessary to persons who have families, especially 
when the branch of trade in which they are engaged is 
permanently declining, and it may be necessary for 
them to enter upon a new employment. And when 
the price of goods suddenly declined, he would never 
lessen w^es so as to reduce them below the sum 
necessary for the support of a family. He said he con- 
ddered his men, in a certain sense, his partners ; since 
to their labour, as well as his own capital, he owed his 
wealth ; and he did not think it benevolent, or even 
just, that they should suffer all the loss of depressed 
trade. 

^ When he had been in business but a few years, and 
his property did not exceed ten or twelve thousand 
pounds, he sacrificed three thousand, rather than let his 
workmen remain without employ ; and to this circum- 
stance he ascribes, under Providence, the commence- 
ment of his great prosperity. The grateful labourers 
soon made it known throughout the trade ; and it induced 
a gentleman, about to retire from a very large and pros- 
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perous eoneem, in which he wished a successor to iiaiCe' 
with his son, to seek out Mr. Cecil, having, from this 
circumstance, formed the highest opinion of his moral 
worth. 

" When I was once visiting at his house, he drove me 
round with him in the rounds he occasionally made to 
inspect the workmen at their own houses ; and it was 
really like a beloved and revered &ther going amidst a 
large and affectionate family. The shuttle was sui»- 
pended with a smile of pleasure ; .and wives and chil- 
dren were all alert in offering a chair, or showing some 
other little attention, to the welcome benefactor, 

'* Buch a case as that of my poor weaver could not 
have occurred among his, who were never at a loss 
where to apply in distress ; for he thou^t thtg tie be- 
tween master and servant, whether that servant lived 
out of the house or in it, formed a near link in the 
chain of benevolence, which binds us to the world by 
reciprocal duties and obligations." 

" But, my dear aunt, I am impatient to know what 
you did for your poor distressed mourner. I dare, say 
you got him into Mr. Cecil's employ." 

** Yes, I did. Mr. C. was so touched with the story, 
he said he must take him, though he had already more 
than he wanted. Nor has he ever repented it : the 
poor man was found to be altogether a superior charac* 
ter, and is now the foreman in the concern, with a hand- 



some income." 



(i 



It is in Mr. Cecil's way," observed Mr. D., ** and 
only in this way, that the evils arising out of the flucti^ 
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ations of trade and commerce can be removed. Many* 
however, of these evils origmate in national selfishness. 
The determination to rival another country in some 
branch of manufacture for which nature has not, 
perhaps, given us equal facilities, or to exclude. its 
produce, from some equally improper motive, leads 
to artiicial measures, which must at length, and often 
suddenly, fail, involving multitudes in ruin. When 
natiaiis or individuals resolve to be independent of 
all ^tincts, they will soon be taught the danger of en* 
deavouzing to subvert the established order of Provl* 
dence. The productions and peculiar advantages of 
diffevent nations lead to a mutual interchange of bene* 
fits, and thus promote enlarged benevolence ; and just 
ia ffoportion as their eel^shness opposes this design, 
will it inflict injury upon themselves. 

*' The natural retributions which follow a violation of 
chadty, in any of our social relations, are an instructiye 
lesson to those who think they break no law, * while 
seeking every man his own things ;' and mastery might 
learn that combinations and conflagrations are owing to 
something more than the ' discontented, turbulent spi* 
fits of the lower classes.'" 



I 2 



CHAPTER XL 



SBLFIBH &ULB OF CONBANOUINITT. — ^BKEONSOUB CHARTTT. 

DuBiNG the next stage, when the travellers reached 
the summit of a lofty hill, they perceived, on the oppo* 
site height, the picturesque ruins of C Castle. 

" We must now," said Frederick, " look out for the 
seat of our distant cousms, the Rashleighs ; which I 
think, papa, you told us was on this side the Castle." 

" If it is still theirs ; but I remember seeing an adver^ 
tisement, a few years since, for the sale of their estates ; 
which confirmed a report that they were in reduced cir- 
cumstances ; and if this is the case, we will certainly 
find them out if they are in the neighbourhood." 

** No, papa ; you ought then to foi^t the relation^ 
ship ; ' they are perhaps some distant connexion, but too 
far off to be traced.' " 

" Much too far off, Frederick, if the prime object is 
our own advantage or honour. Poverty rises like a 
mist before the eye of the selfish genealogist, and pre- 
vents his seeing any but the golden branches of his 
tree." 

** How is it," said Mrs. C, *' that attention and charity 
toward poor relations are more neglected than almost 
any other duties of benevolence ?" 
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Because," replied Mr. D., <* it is one of the most 
flelMenying. Pride must be mortified in acknowlec^- 
ing the connexion, and in meeting inferiors somewhat 
on the ground of equality *, while there is little reward 
of gratitude or applause to be expected, for your rela- 
tions and the world will consider your favours as an 
attention to just claims." 

At the next toll4)ar Mr. D. inquired who lived now 
at Rashleigh Hall. 

" Nobody, I believe. Sir t the young Mr. Rashleigh 
is expected there, as he's come into possession upon the 
old gentleman's death ; for he sold his life-interest in his 
Estates, and gave airay all his property, being a little 
crazed after he got so religious." 

** Not at aU crazed, my friend," said a gentleman on 
horseback, who was waiting for change ; " I knew Mr. 
Rashleigh better than you ; and though he did carry 
the virtue of ahns-^ving to an extreme that cannot be 
vindicated, he was a worthy man and a sincere Chris- 
tian." 

" I haVnt lived long in these parts. Sir," replied the 
man, "and never knew Mr. Rashleigh; but I have 
heard the poor say what a generous gentleman he was ; 
and when two squires who don't live far off, were talk- 
ing about him at the last Turnpike Meeting, and say- 
ing he ought to have been shut up in a 'sylum, I cou'dnt 
help saying to myself, 'twas better for him to be out, if 
he could give the same madness to a few others ; but 
tis'nt many, I believe, would catch it, for I have been 
nearly all over England and Wales, and this is the first 
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time I ever heard of such a disorder as bemg oVer- 
charitable." 

^'How long is it,^ said Mr. D. to the stranger, 
** since Mr. Rashleigh became a religious character? 
for when I last met him, he was a thorough man of 
pleasure, and seemed to live only to hunt, to dance, 
and to dine. But as you appear to be going our roady 
you will, perhaps, oblige me with some account of the 
latter years of his life." 

*< With great pleasure, Sir ; I was his steward many 
years ; and since the change in his t>rinctples, have been 
favoured with his friendship. This happy change took 
plad^ eight years since, and the circumstance which led 
him to serious reflection, was an acctdeht in huntings 
so that he was carried home as dead, and was not out 
of danger for several weeks ; durmg which time I was 
with him almost night and day. He was in great hor- 
ror 6f mind at the thought of standing before the bat* 
of the Almighty, who was to hhn, he said, an unknown 
God, not being in all his thoughts, and in whose sight 
he knew he was as trttly an idolatei^ as the heathen ; 
for they set up representatives of their own vices, and 
worshipped them ; and he in like manner had lived en^ 
tirely for his own pleasures and passions ; all his time, 
his talents, and possessions being employed to this end, 
I was obliged to be continually reminding him that it 
was to those only, who, like him, felt they were guilty, 
that the atonement of Christ could be of any value; 
and that it was of sufficient efficacy to reconcile the 
greatest transgressors to their justly-offended Fatiier 
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and Judge. When he recovered his health, he gave 
proof that he had received a 'new heart/ hy leading a 
new life ; but I soon saw that his characteristic filings 
woidd much endanger bis consistency." 

** He was, I remember, of an ardent temperament ;— 
bold, rash, and dogmatical, — extreme in every thing." 

"Yes, Sif, you have expressed better than I could 
my own views of him. Not being aware of the great 
importance of examining the tendencies of charactes 
which religion will control — not eradicate, he did not 
<firect the efforts of watchfulness and prayer against 
the evils of which he was most in danger. He looked 
back with deep and just contrition upon the abuse of 
the numerous talents with which he had been in* 
trusted ; and from the natural dictates of pious giati- 
tnde, resolved that his future life should be marked by 
extraordinary devotedness. But, unhappily, he mis* 
took the nature of this devotedness, and thought that 
right was at the greatest possible distance from wrong. 
As all his property had been spent upon himself, h^ 
now resolved to retain none, at least no more than a 
very small income, and give all the remainder to dif- 
ferent religious and charitable institutions. When he 
mentioned his intentions to me, I took the liberty to 
point oat to him wherein I thought he was mistaken, 
-^-4hat the self^lenia) he proposed was, a 'voluntary 
humility/ a going beyond the commands of Qod in one 
partieular, which must infallibly make us fall short of 
lliem in another; — that if he 'gave 'all his goods to 
ie^d the poor,' be must ntglect the .just claims of bis 
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children ; while he would deprive himself of various 
means of doing good, by giving up the influence con* 
nected with wealth and tank in society. He wouid» 
for example, entirely shut himself out from those con- 
nexions among whom his education and habits had par- 
ticularly qualified him to be useful in the ordinary and 
innocent intercourse of life ; and these important ta- 
lents, flowing out of the possession of wealth, he would 
quite throw away. He asked me, in reply, how a rich 
-man could obey the precept, ' to love his neighbour as 
himself,' except by dividing equally, as &r as possible, 
his property with others?" 

*^Mr. Rashleigh did at least,'' said Mr. D'Arcy, "pet* 
ceive there was same meaning in the second great com* 
mand, which so many do not seem able to interpret at 
all, though his commentary is a novel one. If, how- 
ever, in applying it to the distribution of property, he 
had remembered that the amount of our neighbours' 
claims upon us is in proportion to the relation in which 
they stand, he would have felt that he owed far more 
to his children than to any one else. Every one should 
be a sun of happiness in his own circle, shedding, the 
warmest rays upon those who approach nearest" • 

"Some years ago. Sir," replied the worthy steward, 
" I was rather perplexed in trying to understand the 
nature of the love we ought to have for our neighbour, 
as I knew we could not feel the same degree of regard 
to them we did to ourselves ; but alter going to the 
book of all wisdom, and carefully comparing one pre* 
cept with another, as well as observing the illustration 
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of these precepts in the lives of the holy men recorded 
there, I thought it meant that we ought to endeavour 
in an things to promote the real happiness of others ; 
for this is the love we ought to show to ourselves, 
though, alas! from the influence of sinful passions, we 
often act as if we hated ourselves.** 

«The rule of this love," said Mr. D., "will, I think, 
explain its nature, that we should 'do to others as we 
would have them to do to us." 

** Now if our friend Mr. Rashleigh had placed himself 
m the situation of his children, and of his poor neigh* 
bouis, he must have felt that the former could not ap- 
prove of his reducing them to poverty, and that the latter 
could not expect he would elevate them to riches. It is 
also just as certain, that if one party were deprived of 
happiness hy the loss of property, the other would not 
gEUn it hy a sudden acquisition of wealth they would 
not know how to use." 

** I endeavoured to represent this to him. Sir, as well 
as I could, and he said he intended chiefly to devote 
his property to reli^ous societies for the difihsion of the 
gospel abroad ; but though this is the very noblest of 
all benevolence, yet, as I told him, he might in the end 
even get more money for this great object through his 
influence, while he retained his station in society. Be- 
sides, that however this might be, nothing could be 
light, by which a father would become unjust to his own 
children ; and by thus offending the law of love in the 
most important point, implant in their minds the strongest 
prejudices against piety. I told him, also, it appeared to 
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tte» there was a positive rule respectmg alms-giving, — 
every one should ' lay by, according as the Lord had 
prospered him,' dearly intending a certain part of our 
incomes, and not the giving away all our possessions." 

" And,** said Mr. D^ Arcy, ^ it is arule which strikingly 
approves itself to reason ; for, as an offering of gratitude 
to God, it rises continually, in proportion to the benefits 
received, while it is an equal check to the opposite io^ 
fluences of selfishness and pride upon our liberality, by 
wldch we are tempted to ^ve either parsimoniously 
or ostentatiously— or, from the more generous impulse 
of feehng, imprudently. But though this is evidently 
the scriptural example in ordinary drcumstances, ex^ 
ttaordinary cases^ such as that of the church at Jemso* 
lem> in a period of severe persecution, when large num^ 
beis were deprived of all means of subsistence, would, 
if they now occurred, call for the same noble self-re* 
nunciation, though at present such a division of property 
Would be a bribe for hypocrisy. I have, however, al- 
ways been at a loss to diseover the piety or the ration- 
ality of that practice which, under the name of ' faith in 
Providence,' gives away from a man's family that pro- 
perty, die want of which will make his widow and chU- 
dien dependent on the reluctant charity of others, who 
must, of course, by some unaccountable inversion of 
natural daims, be more obliged to provide for them, 
than their own nearest relatives were." 

" I wish. Sir,* said the steward, you had been hem, 
lo have been his adviser, for most probably your argu* 
nenta would have had more weight than those of an 
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bfeiior could have been expected to do ; and dien, 
poor man, he would have been gpared those painial 
lessons whkb at length brought him to feel he was 
wrong.* 

''Aiguments firom any quarter," replied Mr. D., 
** would have been unavailing, if Mr. R. did not possess, 
as I fear must have been the case, that diffidence of his 
own judgment, which is a very essential part of Chris* 
Cisn humility, and the want of whkh is, I believe, the 
erase of most of our erroneous opinions. We are all, 
peihaps, in nearer alliance with the spirit of popery tbaa 
we sQspect ; and the throne of in&Uifoility finds some 
■nail point of support in every heart.** 

** I have often thought so, Sir, for if t)ds were not the 
Gtte, should we at once contemn, witllout examination, 
Beatiments professedly drawn from the sacred Scriptures^ 
and held by many pious persons, who are, therefore, quite 
as &ely to be right as ourselves ?* 

" Assuredly not ; and I believe it is to ttiis suhdie 
^t of mental idolatty we must chiefly attribute 1^ 
ctifferencea of opinion, among good men, on points of 
K^gious faith and practice. If, with a sincere and dis^ 
interested low of truth for its own sake, or la&er lot 
ihe sake of its Divine Author, every Christian brought 
his sentiments to the test of Scripture, accompanied with 
Pnyer for the illumination of the * Spirit of Truth,"^ he 
would certainly find that the promise of being guided 
'into all truth,' was not the exclusive privilege of the 
"Postolic age." 
''And do not you think, Sir,** Tejolned the stewaM^ 
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** that if we suppose we have made some discovery of 
new principles or practices, we ought to be peculiaily 
careful in using the means for arriving at truth, which 
you have just referred to ? for, as I used to tell Mr. 
Rashleigh, there is teu-fold danger of the influence of 
self in our ovm navel opinions ; and, I believe, wherever 
such opinions are adopted hastily, brought forward very 
prominently, and the persons holding them are gratified 
rather than reluctant to di£fer from their fellow-Chris^ 
tians, there will be found to be more of the love of self 
than of truth m such conduct." 

" What were those painful lessons,** said Mrs. Cecil, 
'* which you referred to, as the means of convincing 
Mr^R. of his error?" 

*' They arose chiefly. Ma'am, from the conduct of his 
children. His eldest son, who was at the University, and 
who had the least reason to complain^ as the fanuly 
estates would not be alienated longer than his fathei^s 
life*rime, was dreadfully enraged. To talk, he said, of 
feligion, in a parent who could act thus, was a mockery. 
If there were any change in his fiather, it was from bad 
to worse. He was before dissipating his property in 
extravagance, and now he beggared his children upon 
principle. This could not be religicm, but, to say the 
least of it, rank superstition, — ^giving his property away, to 
atone for his past sins — a sort of Protestant mass, paid 
for and offered in his life-time ; that as his father had 
neglected the duty of a parent, he should consider him- 
self released from the obligations of a child, and would 
jnever see him more— a promise which he kept. He en* 
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gaged himself as tutor to a young nobleman, with whom 
he went abroad, and remained there until his father^ • 
death. The eldest daughter accepted the invitation of 
an aunt, who is a very gay woman, to reside with her in 
London. The younger son, who was with a friend of his 
father, a very extensive merchant, and had the pros- 
pect of being admitted into the firm, when he found 
that he could no longer expect the necessary property, 
became indi£Perent to business, and plunged into dissi- 
pation, which soon ruined a constitution not naturally 
strong, and he was brought home to die. 

" This affecting event, which Mr. R. could not help 
tracmg to his own mistaken conduct, strengthened the 
q)prehensions which had previously arisen in his mind, 
that he had erred. He had often been taught by ex^ 
perience, that loss of influence was loss of the most 
unportant means of usefulness. Many extensive pro- 
jects of philanthropy he had been obliged to abandon, 
because he could not secure the co-operation of his 
former wealthy friends, who, in their most charita- 
ble opinion of him, thought 'his head not quite 
right/ and therefore had no confidence in his plans. 
He also found that the want of property deprived him of 
many personal means of doing good ; for he could not 
meet the expense of journeys necessary to active exer- 
tions in various existing religious and charitable in- 
stitutions ; nor could he, by the indispensable assistance 
of pecuniary aid, patronise and establish new ones. 

•• Though, however, he had too rashly trusted to his 
own judgment, he did not now refuse to listen to the 
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voice of experience; and doing at last what he ought to 
have done at first, — consult the only rule of Christiaii 
consistency,— he was convinced that his had been aa 
unauthorized will-worship, which had naturally produced 
evil instead of good fruit. He endeavoured, as much 
SA possible, to repair this evil ; and began by acknow- 
ledging to all his children, with the frankness of true 
humiUty, tihe, error into which he had fallen, entreating 
them not to lay the blame on his religious principles, 
but on his own remaining. IgnozaoMse and imperfection. 
I happened to be present when he made this avowal to 
his youngest daughter, who resided with him, and a 
v^ry affecting scene it was. Almost as soon as he be- 
gan the conversation, she rushed into his arms, entreat* 
ing him to say no more, and they wept together. She 
assured him, she had long been convinced that the 
change in his principles and character was a real and 
happy one, notwithstanding the error which he now 
deplored* and which she attributed to mistaken judg> 
ment She sincerely desired to possess the same faith, 
feeling that her affections were fixed on objects totally 
different from his ; — that any acts of piety towards God, 
such as prayer, reading the sacred Scriptures, or public 
worship, had been to her irksome employments ; — ibat 
the sole object of her life had been to acquire admiration ; 
and that any kind or charitable actions she had per- 
formed had no higher motive. ' Yet,' she added, ' I 
was proud of my supposed amiableness, and comforted 
myself with the thoughts of my own goodness, whenever 
any solemn event obliged me to think of the absolute 
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necessity of going some day to heaven, for which I had 
not the least desire. But my brother's death, when I 
beheld his last agony, caught his last sigh, and followed 
his spirit, in imagbation, to the great tribunal, seemed 
to awaken me from my sleep of death. The conscious* 
ness of an immortal existence, which, before, I seemed 
to have strangely forgotten, and the fear of eternal 
misery, filled me with the deepest alarm. Oh, how tei^ 
rible death appeared, because I felt there was no happi- 
ness for me beyond the grave ! I tried to pray, and. 
my mind became more calm ; and I have wanted to 
tell you, my dear £Bitber, and to ask you to pray for 
me.' 

** I saw that, in the ardour of her feelings, she had 
quite forgotten a third person was present, and I si*^ 
lently withdrew, that I might not inteirupt this domestic 
scene of joy and grief. 

'* From this time Mr. Rashleigh and his daughter 
were of one heart and of one mind ; and about three 
years before his death she had the pleasure of restoring 
him to some degree of affluence ; for a bachelor uncle 
died, and left her considerable property." 

" I hope she is still in this neighbourhood, that we 
may see her," said Eliza. 

" She is. Ma'am, residing with her brother at the 
Hal], by which she has given a proof of Christian for* 
giveness and love ; for after she became pious, he wrote 
her several very unkind and severe letters, and di9- 
elaimed all relationship with her. When he returned 
to England, however, on his father's death,, he was in a 
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vejry ill state of health ; and his eldest sister, whom he 
invited to come into the country with him, was not in- 
clined to take upon herself the self-denying duties of a 
nurse ; but the youngest, as soon as she knew of his ill- 
ness, wrote him an affectionate letter, offering her ser- 
vices ; which affected him the more, as he said, because 
her property gave her ample means of seeking pleasure 
any where. She prepared the house for his reception ; 
and when he arrived, and stepped out of the carriage, 
pale, feeble, and emaciated, and she tenderly assisting 
him, it was, as you may suppose, a time of weeping to 
us all. His health is now much improved, and he is very 
grateful for her unremitting attentions. When I was 
last there, and she brought him some refreshment on 
returning from his ride, he said, * She is still, in your 
language, heaping coals of fire on my head ; but she 
covers them so with the asbestos of kindness, that I do 
not feel them bum.' 

" But we are just come to the entrance into the 
grounds. Sir ; and I will, if you please, lide forward and 
announce you.** 

No one wished to prevent this ; and the worthy man 
was soon out of sight, and had a few minutes to tell 
Miss Rashleigh of the congenial character of her ex- 
pected guests. Neither she nor her brother had quite 
forgotten Mr. D*Arcy, though he only spent a day with 
them when they were quite children, for they long 
spoke of him as " that kind gentleman ;** and to possess, 
generally, the affection of children, is no bad test of 
benevolence. 
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"Though the steward had merely mentioned to 
Mr. R. the name of the visitors, he soon discovered 

4 

what sort of persons they were, and after their de- 
parture, said to his sister, ' There is something peculiar, 
Emily, about you religious people; you have some 
mysterious bond of sympathy, some instinct of Mend- 
ship, affection, and benevolence, some warmth of heart, 
of a very different temperature from this cold world. 
Tou met the D'Arcy's nearly as strangers, and in a 
few hours you parted, with mutual embraces and ex- 
pressions of regard, as old and attached friends. I 
should have thought it was only a kind of party 
feeling, of sectarian attachment, if it had not been, that 
the overflowings of their benevolence extended to me 
also ; for they were so solicitous about my health, so 
anxious to recommend what would be beneficial to me, 
so apparently sincere in their wish that I would visit 
them, to try change of air ; and Mr. D'Arcy's religious 
observations to me, notwithstanding the enthusiasm 
which tinctured them, were evidently designed to 
promote what he considered necessary to my future 
safety. Then their motives for going to reside in 
so undesirable a country as Ireland, when they might 
live in splendour at home ; their reasons for refusing to 
spend a day or two with us, to which they were 
evidently much inclined, all relating to inconveniences 
and disappointments which others might suffer ; taking 
into consideration even the extra fatigue of their 
servants, and increased labour of their horses; all 
evinced that a disinterested desire to promote the hap- 
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piness of others was their prevailing motive, as I know 
it is yours.'** 

" It is no mysterious bond of union» my dear Henrj^» 
but a simple and rational one, similar to that in which 
all attachments oii^nate, only that the sources of 
Christian affectbn are purer and more elevated. These 
sources are, moral excellence, sympathy of feeling, 
oneness of interests, and the expectation of dwelling 
together in the same happy and eternal home. Above 
all, devotedness to the same adorable Bene&ctor and 
Redeemer, grateful • love to whom produces what you 
call the overflowings of benevolence to all men, a wish 
to make every creature happy. Can you not believe 
that such a disposition is indispensably necessary, if we 
would enter into the society of heaven? and that if it 
were universal here, it would bring paradise again upon 
earth?** 



CHAPTER XII. 



SELF-LOVE, AND PBOFER PRIDE. 

Tbb coaversaHon of the travellers naturally turned 
on the cfaaiacter and circumstances of the fieunily they 
had just quitted, and Mrs. Cecil afterwards said, '' Mr. 
Raahleigh's mistaken charity brought to my remem- 
brance some opinions I have met with in pious writers, 
respecting self-love, where it is either entirely con- 
demned as a motive of action, or confounded with 
selfishness." 

*'Yes» I have often noticed this error. Those 
writers have treated self-love as an evil spirit, which 
must be exorcised and cast out, rather than an original 
and necessary principle of our nature, which piety, in 
proportion as it prevails, will restore to its primitive 
state, when it was quite in harmony with supreme love 
to God» and universal benevolence to man." 

** And so far b it," said Mrs. Cecil, " from bemg the 
same thing as selfishness, that a regard to our own 
true happiness, which is real self-love, will lead us 
perpetually to practise self-deniaL" 

•* It will ; and where men have no higher motive, it is 
very useful as a restraint upon vice, and thus becomes 
the source of much human happiness. When enlight- 

k2 
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ened by knowledge, and under the influence of reason, 
it causes the future to predominate over the present, 
and leads mankind to prefer the solid advantages of 
life to the immediate gratification of passion. It also 
induces many benevolent actions, in expectation of the 
recompense of gratitude, or the rewards of fame. But 
self-love has not sufficient energy to overcome strong 
and sudden temptations to evil, nor to resist a prevail- 
ing sin, which brings little discredit ; nor will it pervade 
and regulate all our conduct in the intercourse of life. 
The hopes by which it is inspired must be visible, if 
distant, for self-love has no faith, and affords no secu- 
rity for those virtues which do not bear the full promise 
of an earthly reward." 

" Then you think self-love innocent and useful, as 
the secondary motive of our actions?" 

" Assuredly I do. It appears to me that Scripture 
no less than reason sanctions this view of it ; for, while 
obedience to God is enforced from love to him, it is 
also pressed upon us from regard to our own happiness 
here, and to an everlasting reward in heaven." 

*' But as there is no danger that we shall love ourselves 
too little?" said Eliza, "do you think any particular 
evil will arise from a mistake on this point?" 

** Some evil, my dear Eliza, will arise from all errors 
in moral and reli^ous sentiment ; and this has pro- 
duced more serious ones than you perhaps imi^ne. 
It was from a false view of the nature of the self-denial 
required by Christianity, that ascetic habits, with all 
the follies and vices resultmg from them, arose in 
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an eariy period of the church. Hennits and monks 
detennined to annihilate self-love, refused the plea* 
salable duties and innocent gratifications of life, which 
promoted the happiness of others as well as their own, 
in order to practise austerities that injured both thenv- 
selves and others. They gave up their duties more 
than their sins, and crucified their affections rather than 
their pride. Poor Mr. Rashleigh's error was of a 
similar kind, and we have seen its consequences." 

" I shall be very glad," said Mrs. Cecil, " if a just 
view of the nature of self-love banishes a term often 
employed to express it ; I mean proper pride, which is 
just like saying laudable sin/* 

^ I wish, indeed, it may do so. Bad words should 
not be used to express right feelings, as it confuses our 
perceptions of right and wrong. Pride and selfishness 
are two forms of self-idolatry, always evil ; self-regard 
and self-respect are modifications of self-love, and quite 
innocent and commendable. These, however, are ge- 
nerally called proper pride, and, consequently, I fear* 
very in^qper pride is nurtured under this respectable 
disguise. I was acquainted, some years since, with a 
lady, who used this plea so constantly, that a satirical 
friend gave her the surname of proper pride. Her 
circumstances were reduced, but she would make the 
same appearance as before, which was proper pride, 
though she half starved her servant and herself. An 
only sister, who had offended her, made every reason- 
able concession to obtain reconciliation ; but she was 
implacable, whidi was proper pride. Being in bad 
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health, ^e was invited to join a party, and went in a 
dress quite unsuitable to her delicate state ; and having 
more regard to ap{>earanoe than life, caught a severe 
GOld, and died from proper, pride. Self-respect, indeed^ 
would be liable to abuse ; but not, I think, equally 
so ; and bur horror of a sin would not be lessened by 
its being represented soraetimeB as a virtueu" 

** I think, papa," said Frederick, " you observed the 
other day, that you thought the objections entertained 
by some pious people against i^e use of eitouTation 
and rewards in education, arose from their denying 
the lawfulness of self-love, and confounding it with 
selfishness." 

" Yes, such persons think very justly, that young and 
old ought alike to be influenced by one supreme motive 
— ^love to God ; but they err in supposing there must be 
no subordinate ones. The wisest of men enforces 
wisdom and industry, by telling us that '* Wisdom hath 
in her left hand riches and honour f aiid that, " the 
hand of the diligent maketh rich." NoW, Approbatbn 
and reward are the same stimulants to the youth, as 
possessions and reputation are to the roan ; and . it 
would certainly be much more easy to prove^ that it is 
unjust to treat the diligent and the idle alike, by 
refusing to reward the former, than that it is a want of 
benevolence or piety to seek after the prise wluch our 
neighbour is too idle to compete with ud. There «i^ 
some other refinements respecthig motives indulged by 
many pious persons, such as thisyi--*that no means should 
be- adopted to enlist the feelii^ in die cause of relif 
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gk>Us beheVolence ; and that all influence but the 
highest — a |mre, and holy, and unimpassioned love to 
God and man — ^must be rejected. It is, however a suffi- 
cient answer to such objections, that in the Scriptures, 
whose IHvine Author assuredly knew the best, and used 
the holiest means of influencing the human heart, various 
passions and feelings are addressed; hope, fear, pity, 
self-love, all being auxiliary, though subordinate to the 
supreme motive of love to God, and a desire to promote 
his glory." 

" There are, I think," said Mrs. Cecil, " two other 
mistakes regarding motives and actions, into w];iich we 
often fall ; one is, that every thing we do from zeal for 
the service of God must be right ; and the other, that 
actions right in themselves are an acceptable service 
to God, whether they proceed from love to him or 
not" 

** They are, indeed, prevalent and serious errors. 
Those who fall into the first, resemble ignorant and 
self-willed children, who think it sufficient if they do 
what they suppose their father ought to be pleased 
with, while they take no pains to inquire what he has 
specifically commanded; — conduct for which they 
may expect pardon, but not approbation or reward. 
Such as indulge the second error, appear to forget that 
motive is an essential part of virtue, and that no action 
can be religious that does not proceed from hve to 
God. With regard, also, to those actions which arise 
from erroneous judgment, and are generally regarded 
with too much complacency, from the supposed purity 
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of their motive, it must be remembered that the pas- 
sions influence our belief as well as our conduct, and 
that the proud and selfish source of many of our errors 
taints the action at its fountain head ; so that the sin- 
cere mistake often originates in a wrong inclination at 
first, though, firom our neglect in scrutinizing motive, 
that sure gauge of the heart, we are not aware of this 
influence." 



CHAPTER XIIL 



THE SELFISH MISTRESS.— A DAUGHTEB's GBAVfe. 

In the evening they anived at a smaU hamlet, bcau- 
tifblly situated amidst the deep seclusion of surroundmg 
mountains, at the head of a valley within whose narrow 
bosom the silvery lake, bordered with verdant meadows, 
shone like a diamond m a setting of emerald. They 
left the carriage, to look m at the cottages, and beyond 
them all they observed a humble village church, smv 
founded by the most beautiful burial-place they had 
ever seen. Withm the ever-green indosure a row of 
twl forest trees threw a solemn shadow over the 
ground ; and it was divided m the centre? by a pure 
and gentle -stream, whose soft murmuiings seemed like 
a perpetual echo of the mourner's sighs. Several 
weeping willows drooped their pensive branches over 
rtj funereal shrubs, also, were growmg round the 
graves, which, accordmg to the beautiful custom of 
n»ny parts of the principality, were adorned with 
ilowers— fragrant and lowly flowers ; for a correct and 
ample taste had excluded all gaudy and aspiring phmts 
as mappropriate emblems of that humiliating state of 
mortality which should hide pride from man* 
Mr. D^Arcy was just remarking, that the natural aa^ 
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sociation of the trees and flowers of the field with the 
place of sepulture, appeared to he as primitive as it was 
interesting. The " Oak of Weeping," he observed, be- 
neath whose shadow the patriarch deposited the re- 
mains of a faithful servant, was at once a memorial and 
a landmark of affectionate regard, whither succeeding 
generations often turned in their joumeyings, — beneath 
whose branches they, perhaps, reposed, and on the 
sylvan tomb, where they rested, reared an altar to the 
Lord of immortality. Their attention was just thmx 
directed to a simple um of white marble, embowered* 
in cypress, having this inscription beneath the name 
of a youth&tl wife and mother: — "'Blessed are the 
dead wMdi die in the Lord ; yea, saith the Spirit* 
for they lest from their labours, and their works do 
hHow them.'* — Reader I if Death arrest thee this ho(ur* 
will such blessedness be thine ?" 

This question coming with the startling solemnity of 
a voice from the tomb, each c^ppeared to. ask his own 
hebrt* and in the silence which ensued they beard a 
gentle noise, mingled with suppressed sobs ; and going 
behind the shnd>8, they discovered a feeble and elderly 
leoiale planting fresh flowei^ upon a humble grave, and 
watering them with her tears. Sorrow is always, a suf- 
itoient introduction to the regards of benevolence, and 
the traveller» evhi^ed their sympathy with the poc^ 
moumer by tenderly inqidring into the circumstances 
0£ hfflrbereaTexDent; They found that her grief had in 
it a sharp and lasting .stiipg, for she thought she had 
herself coatributsd to bring her daughter to an eftrly 
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death, and to deprire her of those religious consola- 
tioDS which alone can enlighten the darkness of the 
grave. 

** She was hronght up, ladies," said the afficted 
mother, ** in &e Sunday-school, and, when she wis 
about fifteen, became very serious ; and I, poor, foolish, 
ignorant cveatore that I was, thought she was over-pre- 
cise becaiue she did not go take her pleasure some- 
thnes with other young people on the Sabbath-day; 
bat she used to say, ' Mother, I am ten times hap- 
{ner tiian they are;' Just before she was eighteen, 
a haSbf from London came down, and took the house 
on the hill, yonder, for the summer ; and aa I 
washed far them, ihe lady took a fancy to Betsy, as 
Ae went to and fro with the clothes, and wished her lio 
come and live there ; but she did not like to go, be- 
cause, she said, they were people who had not the fear 
of God before their eyes, and had so much company on 
Sondays that their servants were hardly ever able to go 
to a place df worship. At last, when they were going 
away, I quite forced her to take the place ; and, oh, 
bow it goes like a dagger to my heart to think of lier 
words when die parted from me — * Mother, I hope you 
-won't have to reproach yourself with the ruin of my 
3oq1!' She staid there two years, but was never happy, 
ttid at laat attempted to get another place in a lelig^oaB 
tolly ; hot her ndstiess was so unwilling to part wHh 
her, that she would not give a proper answer when het 
ehaiaeter was inquired di>out, so that she was not en- 
filed:* 
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*'OhI what cruel selfishness T exclaimed Frederick, 
with indignation ; "is there no means, papa, of punish- 
ing such conduct ?** 

" For refusing to give any character, there is a re- 
medy," replied Mr. D., "but it would be extremely dif- 
ficult for servants to prove that they possess good qua- 
lities which their employers will not attribute to them ; 
and this is one among numerous other cases of injus- 
tice and cruelty, in which selfishness sets human laws 
at defiance. But I remember an instance of fearful 
revenge, in which a servant, in a fit of desperation, 
murdered his master, who had, firom the same motive, 
withheld his character." 

The poor woman proceeded with her narrative, say. 
ing, that "soon after, her daughter grew ill; and then 
her master and mistress were as anxious to get rid of 
her as they had before been to detain her, and sent her 
directly to a hospital, from whence she was brought 
home as soon as she could be removed, and soon ap- 
peared to be in a confirmed decline. But," continued 
the poor woman, "she thought little about her health; 
all her trouble was, that she had forsaken God, neg- 
lected his holy Sabbaths, sinned against knowledge, 
and now there was no hope of mercy. She did not 
blame me, as she had reason to do, but said she ought 
to have obeyed God before even her parents, and that 
he vfovld have been sure to take care of her if I had 
cast her o€P. Oh 1 ladies, I wish that all parents who 
are more concerned about their children's worldly pros- 
perity, than about their happiness here or hereafter, 
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eoold but know what I felt to see my poor child's db. 
tress ; I think it must be like what we read in Scripture 
of fiiture torment, the gnawing of the worm that never 
dies." 

** But I hope she found consolation before her death? " 
said Mis. Cecil. 

** Yes, Ma'am ; the dear lady whose grave you have 
been looking at, came here from a distance for her 
health, and whenever she was able, used to come and 
read to poor Betsy, and seemed to forget her own af- 
fliction in trying to comfort her ; and I shall never for- 
get the joy there was in her countenance when my 
poor child said one day, after we rose up from prayer 
together, * I begin to hope there is forgiveness even for 
me, the chief of sinners.' This lady was taken first, 
and Betsy desired to have her grave as' near as possible, 
and that I would get the commandment put upon her 
stone, 'Remember the Sabbath-day, to keep it holy.' 
I try to make the place look as beautiful as I can with 
flowers, that all may come and read it." 

The bereaved mother then spoke of her own feel- 
ings, which appeared to be those of a true penitent; 
and while her visitors were endeavouring to direct her 
hope to " Him who taketh away the sins of the world," 
time passed unheeded, until the closing day forced 
them to bid her farewell. She followed them to the 
cannage with many thanks for their bounty, but many 
more for their words of comfort, which had "lightened 
her heart," and not hers only, for in all deeds of kind- 
ness it is ''more blessed to give than to receive." Mr. 
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O'Arcy observed that the affectitog little naxraitiTe they 
had heard, exMbited in a strong light the oppressive 
cruelty of those heads of families who refuse to allow 
their domestics one of the highest privileges and first 
duties of rational and immortal being8,**-an opportunity 
of devoting the Sabbath-day to the service of God, — ^that 
they may gratify their own epicurism or love of plea- 
sure ; a dinner or a party outbalancing, in their estima- 
tion, love to God and man. 

''Ahr replied Mrs. Cecil, "what a fearful contrast 
will that balance exhibit, in which all actions are 
weighed by the hand of unerring justice and benevo- 
lence!" 



CHAPTER XIV, 



THE TOTAGE^ — ^PLBASURES OF BENEyOLBNCE. 

. The ensuing evening they reached Holyhead, and 
finding a packet about to sail almost immediately, em- 
bukedy and in the morning found themselves within 
the magnificent bay of Dublin, whose encircling moun- 
tains rose like golden ramparts tipped with the beams of 
the rising- sun. From the state of the tide they were 
obliged to anchor at some distance from the city, and 
their vessel, with a numerous body of low and haggard- 
looking Irish passengers crowding the deck, the boats 
which beset them on every side, the irruption of boat- 
men seizing on luggage, the strange and harsh tones of 
the vernacular tongue, made Frederick say that he 
could almost &ncy himself approaching some barbarous 
island. 

•* Every Englishman or Irishman of influence, Frede- 
rick," said his fitther, " should blush that there are any 
points of comparison.** 

As many of the poor passengers were very anxious 
to be set on shore, having a long day's journey to their 
homes, Mr. D* Arcy would not engage a boat imtil they 
had been accoQimodated ; and when, at length, his 
party, with som^. of their fellow-voyagers, were just 
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seated in one, and about to lesre the vessel, a respect- 
able^looking woman appeared on- tile deek, in grisst dis- 
tress that the boat was goings withoat her. She had 
been sent for from England, where she went on busi* 
ness, in consequence of her husband's alarming illness. 
The search after a valuable trunk had prevented' her 
leaving the vessel before ; Mid now, if ^e^ did -nbt go, 
the coach would have left Dublin before she couM get 
to it. The boatman said it was impossible t6 take her 
and her baggage, as he was id^eady ov<5»!aden. - ' « 

** She shall go, however," said Mr. D., with emplisiris, 
^ some of us will ^ve up our places $* and he Ic^oked 
towards a young gentleman, apparently a military* b^ 
fieer? for the only other gentleman was an eldetly and 
infirm person, who had two ladies under his ckre ; and 
Frederick had been despatched to call on a professional 
gendeman, whom lus father wished to see immediately 
on liis arrival. As the young officer was not disposed 
to understand Mr. D'Arcy's silent appeal, he 'hastened 
himself to the ladder ; but the elderly gentleman en- 
deavoured to detain him, saying, « Surely, Sir, our fel- 
low-traveller will remain, and not allow you to leave the 
ladies without protection." 

** Yours and mfaie will be sufficient, I hope. Sir," re- 
plied the young man, bowing to Eliza with all possible 
assurance ; '* I am not Quixotic enough to change places 
with that whuiing woman." Eliza looked far more pleased 
than her assumed protector, when, finding the strangei^s 
luggage required two to leave the boat, she quickly 
stepped up the ship's side to stay with her father ;. and 
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the spnptfiSby eviaoed by all the party in the boat, when 
the poor woman's joy and gsaUtude were expressed, 
with all the warmth of an Irish heart, rendered landmg 
a most agfeeable escape to that individual who had suf- 
fidently sbown that he had no heart 

As sotMi as the horses were put to the carriage, 
Mrs* Ceeil and her young friends drove their grateful 
feIlov*Toyager to the coach, which was starting at the 
moBMnt from the inn door ; mid having seen her hap- 
pily seaiedi hastened away from her thankful adieus, to 
meet the rest of their party. 

Mr. lyAiey learnt from his attorney that his own 

affairs in the county of were not so pressing as 

to foitad his remaining a few days, to gratify the young 
people with the view of Dublin, and the exquisite 
scenery around it ; be had, therefore, determined on 
doing so» but a circumstance mentioned by the former 
geatleipan, quite casually as it appeared, though perhaps 
with « benevolent design on his part to direct Mr. D.'s 
attention to it, led to a change in their plan. The cir- 
cumstance was this : Mr. H. D'Arcy, the usurper of his 
cousin's property, after a series of conjugal cruelties, 
had deserted hb wife, allowing her for her maintenance 
a small property, on which was a good house, where she 
had established a ladies* school. Before this was legally 
secured to her, he determined to sell it, being obliged, 
as he asserted, to do so, to meet the expenses of his 
long-pending and now lost suit at law ; though it was 
well known that he possessed sufficient property in the 
foreign funds to render the sale unnecessary. It was, 
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indeed, very obvious thfti enmity to liis wife was the real 
motirer as he had been heard to declare it should not he 
sold to • any friend of hers. 

• When Mr. D. heard this, he instantly detemoned on a 
plan to defeat the malignant design ; and his family reai* 
^ly acquiesced in his wishes to hasten on immediately 
to the town of —, where the sale was to take place Hi 
two days. On his arrival, he learnt, from die respeetid>le 
master of the hotel, that the event had excited mneh 
sympathy in the neighbourhood ; and he found no diffi- 
culty in meeting with a gentleman, quite unconnected 
with the lady's family or religion, (for she was a Catholic,) 
to purchase it, that it might afterwards be transferred to 
himself; and deputing this gentleman to call On Mrs. D. 
at once, to remove her anxieties, and offering to receive 
her as a tenant for her own term and price, he proceeded 
on his journey, lest, by his stay, any suspicion of his 
intention should be excited. The lady, at first, would 
scarcely believe that a Protestant could act thus- towards 
a Roman Catholic, and that Protestant, too» a D'Arey. 
** He must) I am sure," she said, at length, '* be a good 
man, to show such kindness to the wife of his greatest 
enemy." 
Early the following evening they reached the small town 

of C , where they were to remain the night ; and, as 

they walked out to see the neighbourhood, and converse 
with the cottagers, they unexpectedly found themselves 
in one of those secluded spots where nature seems to 
concentrate all her charms, and, concealing herself from 
the gaze of ordinary sight-seers, unveils her highest 
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iieaiities to those who seek aitd leva her. A nanxyw 
whidiiig path led through a wood, down an aknot t peiv 
pendicular descent, to the hosom of a lovely valley 9 
and* as they oarefuUy threaded their serpentine course, 
listenii^ to the harmonies of nature, the song of 
birds^ the sighing of the breeze, and the murmuring of 
the river below, the sudden sound of a harp, accompa^ 
nied by the clear full tones of a fine manly voice, and 
the thrilling melody of a child's reverberated in the strong 
echoes of the valley, quite entranced them. They were 
smging the following beautiful stanza of their distin- 
guished poet, in an air admirably adapted to the senti* 
ments : — 

" This world is all a fleeting show, 
For our illusion given : 
The smiles of joy, the tears of woe. 
Deceitful shine, deceitful flow : 
There's nothing true but heaven." 

One of the young people at length exclaimed, "Surely, 
papa, there must be a patriarch in this glen, entertaining a 
choir of angels." It did not require piety to form at such 
a moment, associations with heaven. That delicate and 
exquisite perception of beauty existing in highly-wrought 
poetic minds, connects itself by natural Imks, with the 
original of all that is bright and faur. The choice of 
the poetry seemed to indicate a cultivated mind, and our 
young travellers were a little surprised, not to say dis- 
appointed, when, on emerging from the wood, they pei^ 
ceived the harper, a meanly-clad young man, sitting 
beneath the shade of a venerable oak, whose branches 

L 2 
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half embowered the cottage behftid it. An elderly 
female was at his side, knitting ; and ^e sdng being 
just finished, the little girl was opening a book on' the 
table, which they saw, at a glance, "waS^ the 'Bible. 
Without this last incident the scene would have been 
sufficiently picturesque to please the ej^e of taste, but 
mth it, it spoke to the heart ; fbr the book of God being 
apparently this poor fkmily's chosen companion, the pic- 
ture was one of happiness. 

** I trust," said Mr. D,, " you, all ove that blessed 
book ; and then, if poor in this world, you are 'rich in 
faith, and heirs of the kingdom which God hath pro- 
mised to them that love him." 

" God grant it, Sir," replied the poor man, starling 
from his seat, for he had perceived by the tones of the 
speaker that he was addressed by a superior ; and his 
countenance evinced all the joyful animation that could 
be visible in one whose light was extinguished, for the 
harper was blind. The interesting scene was explained 
in a few words ; — the mother was just beginning to leaili 
to read, that she might be able to derive instructioh for 
herself and her son, from that volume which he had 
been the means of leading her to value ; and th6 little 
girl, well taught herself in a charity-school, came from 
a neighbouring cottage to read to them, and teach the 
former, for which she was rewarded by a penny, when- 
ever they could spare it, and always by a tune on the 
harp, of which she was very fond, and had learnt at 
school that day the words just sung. On inquiry into 
the circumstances of the harper and hia widowed tndther, 
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thejF found their visit was most opportune, and could not 
help believing they had bean guided by an invisible 
hand to this secluded cottage in the. valley. 

It iwas; .abou^ twelve months before, that the harper, 
while goii^ to play at a neighbouring wake, was oven- 
takfin by a stranger,, who, on conversing with bun, dis* 
coveced that he had a. blindness far more fatal than the 
los9 of yisipn-T-tbat he was entirely ignorant of his cha* 
racter, as an offender against God, and knew nothing of 
the n^eai^s by which his guilt could be taken away, and 
the .hope of eternal life secured. 

" I was. Sir,** said he, one of the most miserable crea« 
tures in the world ; I knew what it was to be without 
hcp^ as the apostle saiti), for I had never any tfaing 
lili^ /comfort or peace, excepting when I was playing 
Q)y very best« and the people praised me ; then I forgot, 
for a little while* my forlorn oondition ; but at other 
times I was always thinking about my blindness, and 
the i^easures it took away from me, finding &ult with 
God on account of it, hating to hear any body say he 
was gpod,or to find that other people were happier than 
my^ielf. Ah, Sir, if his mercy that I despised had not 
tbeO' watched over me, where had I now been I It makes 
myUood run, cold to think of it. I went down to the river 
one day, determined to throw myself in, and end, as I 
vainly thought, all my misery ; but a neighbour met me, 
80 I waa prevented from doing it ; and before I fell into 
aotolh«r such fit of despair, the strange gentleman I told 
yoa <A^ wi angel of God to me, was sent to show me 
,0F«a I cmild be happy. Then I felt that myaflBic- 
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ticm WB9 notliingt compared to the *pmioitnaentvitf sind 
deserved, «t M the sufferings bf mf' Saviour; who died 
for such a wretch as me; though I had treated bis love 
with contempt. Bvery thing now appeanrediiew to me, 
and for some time I could scarcely hear to> hear any 
hody talk of having troubles ; it seented to'me not woith 
thinking about, when we should, 'after a rery little while, 
get to heaven, to dwell there for evermore. I caoinot 
describe the joyful change, Sir, as I wish*- I 'sometimes 
hear people talk of the glorious sun, and though I Shall 
never see this earthly sun, I fancy a better one shines 
into my soul.** 

The poor man related muoh more of' the alteriithm 
which had taken place in his feelings. He was, he 'Said, 
no longer miserable on account of * his b]lndni?88, nor 
discontented at his poverty, since he now ieitthbt the 
happiness most to be de^red was eternal life ; and he 
believed God was so kind a Father, that he Wcmhllet 
him have all the comforts here that would hot piievent 
his attaining everlasting life at last; and, '** Sir,'*'he 
addled, " that man must be a fool that would rather 
choose pleasure for a few years than for ever 'and evesr ; 
'twould be 'like spending all my time' in grieving over a 
broken string in my poor old harp, though- 1 kn«<W' I 
shenld soon have a golden one, that would never be oue 
of tune, nor wear out.*^ 

> Our tinveliers would have beensuvprited MX:^t»»6tyle 
of the harper's conversation, if ^ey had not 'sa^ often 
observed -the influenoe of religion in^dremang^fovib ^le 
inilfUertoa}'. powers of vigorous- b^t- unciMvated untteiw 
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sfcndiiigs^torinrham tlie iBible i&in i«rery sense a.flchooif- 
masten /setting* beflote ihem.thei most sublime subjects 
of thought, es^anding their leason* and refining, their 
tsste, while it leads the heart to holiness and virtue. 
. To the cultivated mind the Holy Scripture is the 
faodghtest star o£ knowledge, becaase it reveals the prin- 
ciples of all . truth and lall goodness ; but to the igno- 
rant it is the only light — and the humblest Christian 
will receive aad reflect its radiance in the lowly path- 
ynsfiof {i0tT«rty. This, poor family peculiady needed, 
BOflRr^ the consdladons of that blessed book, and con- 
fidence in their heavenly Father, to believe that all 
trials^' even the most painful, were working together for 
good.. 

" Binoe. the harper became a Christian, he had given 
up attending, wakes and dances, because he heard li^ 
guage there which wounded his conscience ; and he 
fblt that he was sanctioning and aiding sin of various 
kinds. . It was losing the • chief part of his living ; for 
his mother had only her cottage, which was the lodge of 
a. -nei^hboi^ng gentleman's grounds, rent^ree, and a 
^all snm allowed her beside, just sufficient to provide 
fttr the necessaries of lile ; but she willingly offered to 
share her pittance with her son. Hitherto, howe.Ver, he 
had : found his aacrifice for conscience' sake fully made 
up. In fine weather, he took his harp into the public 
mad, and, sit^g tm a bank, played without begging. 
Such- an unusual circumstance attracted the notice of 
tha pasBersrby, who seemed to give the more readily, 
because they were, not asked : and many stopping to 
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oon¥ei8e with him» h« sometunes wsaa thus made known 
tp a pious tray«Uer, who gavc« Mberaily ; so that.lie often 
returned to his home comparatively lich ; and wken h^ 
did not, he always had the better treasure of a peaceful 
and approTing conscience,: which made a scanty^ meel a 
sw^et feast. But persecution had nowfallen upetifahn^ 
and it was this which made oiir tnurelleis* Tish appear a 
providential one. 

A week before, the first wake of the a^j^^uun^- ill* 
lage since the change in his character took place, 'and-a. 
malicious enemy of all good went to die 'squire to com* 
plain of the harper's refusal to play to them, and «e*: 
quested his interference. This gentleman, w4ia often 
talked very eloquently at political meetings about liberty 
and the rights of man, did not at all understaad the 
highest human right-^-freedom of conacienee ; and as 
this poor man, after having most respectfully stated his 
reasons, refused to comply with his wishes, both he and 
his mother received notice to quit the Lodge in a fort- 
nighty and the steward was commanded not to let thesn 
any house on this gentleman's property ; so that they 
were to be driven from their birth-place and friends> 
without any prospect of support, or any confidenoe but 
in God. 

A week had passed away, and they knew not whither 
to go, or what to do ; and sometimes, said Uie harper» 
my &ith in my heavenly Father's care seems to fail ; 
but I betake myself to prayer, and always rise up com- 
forted, and able to comfort my poor mother ; for I am 
more troubled about her thaii mys^ 
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** Wbatcnial intoieiiiMe of thn 'aquii^* exclaimed 
Reivnck:: ** I do not Amk I could be aonf if tiie 
BocUleB tamt donm^lns maasioii this very mg^t.** 

^ TSrioe cvev* mgr desr boy * replied his fiithef , ^ to 
keef» your josi kidigiMtian within due bounds, or excesfi 
of feeliB0.w31 make yon craeL To hate crimes, and at 
Ae «ane time to bemeieiiul as well as just to such as 
oomanit them, is one of the most difBcolt duties of 
Cfanstiaa. <dunty. Ton temember who gave us Ae 
moat sublime SBampie of It, when be pnyed, * Fkther, 
foigive tfaem,rfer tkey know not what they do!* and, I 
dare say, oar finend here has not fofgotten to pny for 
the'aqnmew* 

• Unt he hafln% Sfar,* said tiie mother; <*it bnmght 
the 'teass into my eyes to hear him, and I said within 
mys^ ' Sure, Ood will' help us out of this trouble.'* 

«^ He ins dom U,' said Mr. IXArcy : <" do not give 
yonnelveB another anxious thought. I thank God,* 
(emotion almost prevented his utterance,) ** who has 
sent me hiflier to lefieTe two of liis persecuted chil- 
dren. But it is too late to fix on our plans to-night $ 
let us have a song of ^waise upon tiie harp before we 
separate^ and offer thanksgiving wliere it is most due,* 
he added, to silence the gratitude of die poor people. 

Never were tiie pndses of God song in a more |^o» 
lioos temple, or the echoes of Ae vaHey awakened by 
hearts sor i^LbA and thankibL 

On letoming to dieir inn, timy ascertained tlie cor* 
rectness of the harper's history, and found that Ae 
dym^ in this poor young man, who had before been 
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greaUy addicted to intemperance and some otber gross 
nees» was acknowledged bj all, and that lie was much 
esteemed, and pitied in his present distress. A cir- 
cumstance which Mrs. Cecil and Sophia had learnt in 
ooQveismg with the mother, suggested a plan by which 
the harper might be enabled to provide for himself and 
his mother, and be raised to a situation jbr which nature 
teemed to have qualified him. She had told them« 
with a mother's fondness, when they were speaking' of 
the beautiful melody which drew tliem to the spot, diat 
the tune was **made by himself;" and the «dapjkalion 
ef the music to the sentiment convinced th^n th»i 'he 
possessed genius in his art. Mrs. C. insisted on bearing 
the expenses of the mother; while. Mr. D. proposed to 
send her son to get acquainted with the 8ci#ncenof 
music, under the care of a competent teapher, in the 
town of L ' ■' , ten miles distant ; not doubting he 
would soon be qualified for an organist, and. perhaps 
to instruct in singing and the harp. 

The next morning, at six, Mrs. Cw and the young 
people set off to the village of ^-^ — ^ &ve miles distant* 
beyond the dominion of the 'squire, where they ob- 
tained a rather lai^ cottage, occupied by a decent 
widow, who engaged to receive the harper and his 
mother immediately. Mr. D. and Fredericki in the 
meantime, rode on to the town, to -make arrangements 
for the former, in which they succeeded, and eloaad 
this delightfhl day by carrying die glad tidings to* the 
Lodge. 




' . 



CHAPTER XV. 



TASTE PERVIfRTED BY SELFISHNESS. 

> 

'Peoosb«>in6 the next day on ^eir journey, they 
oiingbt a <ffistant glimpse of the lovely valley, now as 
huteireBting to them as it was beautiful ; and the view 
rem^ded Eliza of an inquiry she wished to make of 
her father relative to the cause of beauty. 

*^ I met with, yesterday," she said, " in the bower of 
the' inn garden, one of the Annuals, in which was a 
pAp^r on beauty that appeared to me very ingenious, 
d«AyiMg that there was any inherent beauty in objects, 
and endeaTouring to prove that it was derived entirely 
from association. There were several arguments I did not 
know how to set aside, yet could not help^cftn^ the 
theory was wrong, and it seemed to me contrary to the 
views that writers in different ages have taken of 
beauty, and to all the language we use when we speak 
of it." 

*t I tried to defend the theory," said Frederick, 
*' which, at first, I thought was a true one ; and how 
do you think, papa, I was convinced of my error? By a 
paeaeock,' which before hod been quietly walking about 
the green, and just then, the sun shining brightly, chose 
to strut over before us, expanding his rainbow tul as if 
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on purpose to oppose me. Eliza spoli^e for him, aad asked 
on what principle of association he became more.beauti- 
ful than a common fowl, or how it made his scream dis- 
cord, and the nightingale's song harmony. This I could 
not aaswer ; and remembering your wish that I should 
never dispute for victory, held my tongue, and I always 
do this more readily to Eliza than to any body, because 
she never triumphs over me, but always finds some ex- 
cuse for my thmking wrongly. She said th?n« that the 
arguments on my side were so plausible, she did .np|t. 
wonder at my opinion, and that she should Bot feisl 
satisfied herself until she had thought mpre ^bpu^Jt, 
and asked you and my aunt.** 

** We will try, then, to lurrive at the truth in this 
affair of beauty, for, if it is not a very important ,matfier». 
it is always worth while to be right in every thing that 
is worth thinking about at all ; and sometimes, by acU 
mitting a wrong principle in small things, that pdnciple 
is connected, as in a chain, with greater ones, and sup- 
ports serious errors. I have often thought myself that 
this denial of inherent beauty is a branch of the mpdenx 
philosophy, which seems constructed with the- view to 
make man as much as possible the orig^ator of all .his 
faculties and pleasures, and to relieve him from the 
burden of gratitude to the Creator, as the primary source 
from whence they were derived. The only rational theory 
of beauty appears to me to be this, — ^tha^ it is the exbibi* 
tion of one of the minor attributes of Deity. Nature is 
the canvass, on which, with a celestial pencil* the Creator 
presents for our admiration the picture of material perfec* 
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tion existing in his Divine Mind, and which, when lighted 
op by the new-born sun in the world's young dawn, he 
pronounced ** very good." Beauty is only another term 
for perfection ; moral perfection is goodness ; intellec- 
tual perfection Is truth ; and material perfection is beau- 
ty i and all concur, the lesser with the greater, in accom- 
plishing the benevolent designs of the Deity — ^the promo- 
tion of' human happiness connected with his own glory. 
Formed in his image, of which we still retain some feint 
traces, out conscience appreciates moral perfection ; our 
reason, mtellectual perfection ; and our taste, material 
perfection. To love and admire all excellence is an at- 
tribute of our nature ; when material beauty is presented 
to us, It excites those emotions of love and admiration 
wtdch are a source of pleasure. Children may be ob- 
served almost universally, to show a passionate fond- 
ness for flowers, though it must be evident they form 
no selfish, nOr mental, nor moral associations which can 
occasion that fondness. They do not admire them be- 
cause they are fashionable decorations of the house or 
grounds, or because they evince the skill and goodness 
of the Almighty Maker ; nor as emblems of innocence, 
modesty, or purity. They love them in all situations-^ 
in the mossy grottoes of the secluded dell, where the 
sun alone beholds them, as well as on the enamelled 
lawn and gay parterre ; and if you ask them why, they 
will tell you, with nature's, own true philosophy, * Be- 
cause they are beautiful.' It appears to me most 
clearly, that such objects are a source of pleasure to 
us from the instinctive and unchangeable relation estab- 
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lished by creative goodn^BS b«lw«en them and our 
nature, without reference to any association of Idiese 
objects with sentiment." 

*' I have never thought much on the suhject*" ob- 
served Mrs. Cecil ; *' but whenever I have met with, the 
opinions you have been combating, I sXyfoy^feit they 
were wrong in their full extent, though, I imagine, asso- 
ciation heightens the pleasure we derive from beauty.'' 

" Associations of a moral or intellectual kind do 
so undoubtecUy in a very high degree, while selfish 
associations are sources of prejudice, and are strong 
enough quite to obscure our perceptions of beauty in 
many cases, and to lessen them in all : for taste is not 
free from the dominion of passion smd prejudice any 
more than judgment or conscience. It is, I think, from 
overlooking those associations formed by a depraved 
taste, that many ingenious writers have contended that 
beauty was as variable as individual opinion. The taste 
which some savage nations evince for customs producing 
personal deformity, and which civilized ones have mani* 
fested for absurd modes of dress, are proofe of it 
Tattooings, which gratify the pride of the former by 
identifying him with the glory of his tribe, or ab- 
surd fashions adopted by the latter, because he asso. 
ciates them with gentility or rank, have often caused a 
monster or a harlequin to be mistaken for a beauty." 

" But how is it, papa, that we always like the pre* 
vailing fashion, whatever it may be ?" inquired Sophia. 

" I have just told you, my love, why many persons 
like ungraceful fashions as soon as they are introduced ; 



but vthen taste is nspencerted, it can only -be brought 
slowly ' to tolerate ihem. When,* however, an uobe- 
coining custom is universal, a deviation firom it is un- 
pleasing at first, because unilbnmty in appearance is 
always agreeable : following our model) Nature, who 
clothes every rac^ of creatures in the same way, with 
some slight variations of colour. A row of buildings^ 
even of the very worst style of architecture, would have 
the charm of umformity. If we look at the dresses of 
our ancestors as they are represented in paintings, which 
we can survey without any prejudice, we shall consider 
some beautiful and others ungraceful." 

** Yes, I am sure I think so, when I am looking at 
the pictures of our great-grandmothers," said Eliza, 
" some of whom have beautiful ringlets round their faces 
and necks, and others have their hair drawn up in a 
£nghtful pyramid, which I think I could be scarcely 
reconciled to, even by uniformity." 

" You need not be much afraid of the introduction 
of such ' fiightful pyramids* again, Eliza. In a period 
like this, of increasing cultivation, taste will improve 
with the other faculties^ and all oiur decorations will be- 
come more beautiful." 

*' That associations of the most painfhl nature do not 
destroy our perceptions of beauty," observed Mrs. Cecfl, 
**we may, I think, be convinced by recollecting the 
touohingly beautiful countenances of consumptive per- 
sons, which even their nearest friends cannot fail to 
admire." 

**. And iMs beauty," resumed Mr. D., •* awakens 
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adoiiyatioe, Uioagh t\^ stvMig ^Biodons ol pM ccm- 
jnieeted with it almost pyerpowcc tibat ffeliug. The 
mental and moral asaoeiatioes always oowiected with 
the human cottntenaoGe, oa which the paasion^ engrave 
indelibly their own likeness^ greatly heighten ^r imiMar 
the pleasure with which we contemplate material 
.beauty. When the most exquisitely farmed featmes, 
united with the finest complesdon, eypiess 4Hily montal 
vacuity or malignant passions, ^he disagreeable emotions 
excited nearly expel the pleasure produced by mcire 
personal beauty ; and if two objects are pees^dted lo 
minds well regulated, one possessing the latter species 
of beauty, and the other intellectual or moral beauty, 
they will derive far higher pleasure from these than 
from the other inferior sort of excellence. When t^ 
is not the case, the taste of such persons is depiaved 
by passion or prejudice." 

" I hope, papa," said Sophia, " if vanity tempts 
me agam to regret that I have so little^ if any, external 
beauty, I shall remember how much more valuable in- 
telligence and amiablenesd are, and try to possess these 
higher sorts of beauty ; I had much rather be loved 
than only admired." 

" A very good practical improvement of our lecture 
on beauty, my dear Sophia ; but I must just caution 
you against trying to be intelligent and amiable on^ to 
be loved. You may very innocently desire this ; but 
you must have the higher motive of wishing to please 
God, and of doing more good to others by the influ- 
ence your knowledge or benevolence may give you ; 
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•Bd Awe <^ o poiSMir|ieiMmQ charms'shonld Yemember, 
that as it iiief«asMthtk»intcieiiceorer others, it is a talent 
forthe use nf whiob they are fecrfKMisible to the Gifer.** 

'^.'deaOtf'is i&d^d beaadftil," added Mrs. C, ** when 
il'ifir ohIt' ^iied istid employed in this manner; it 
Would' be^tfuly a Tose of paradise with the dews of 
heaven upon It.** 

^'Bttt to teiltim to the cause of beauty* resumed 
lfn^D; ^ Your instance of the beauty of consumptive 
peni>n0 is>-'a proof thai it exists in connexion with the 
moBt'pttfaaM associations ; and we could adduce many 
o^Jhera; thowing that disagreeable sights and sounds are, 
Vy asiodalion) rendered sources of pleasure. Eliza's 
peacoekiftay supply one. Let us imagine that one of 
these Jhlrds had been a pet with us from infancy, inse- 
paiaMy- connected with the happy home of our child- 
hood, and that in subsequent years we had been estab- 
lished in a distant country where this bird was entirely 
unknown t if, after some time, there happened to be 
one introduced, and we unexpectedly heard its scream, 
— ^hat discord amidst the harmonies of nature — ^what 
a flood of delicious emotions would rush into our 
hearts! but, surely, they would not prove that this 
soimd was beautiful, though it had brought before us 
images of moral beauty — ^home, and kindred, and affec- 
tion. If, some time after, we saw the peacock spread- 
ing his radiant plumes in the sun, the pleasure of 
association would be far less vivid ; but we should be 
sensible of the gratification produced by its beauty." 

" Perhaps, papa, philosophers would tell us that we 

M 
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admired it because it was associated with splendour, 
just as they say a rural landscape is beautiful because 
it is associated with plenty^ peace, and content." 

" Do you mean, Frederick, the splendour of gold or 
jewels ? If so, the peacocks of Paradise could have had 
no beauty, even through association ; for I suppose the 
brow of nature's queen, our first mother, was not en- 
circled with a coronet of diamonds, emeralds, or sap- 
phires, but these, as well as the peacock's plumes, are 
splendour, and one of the forms of beauty, and there- 
fore produce in our minds admiration. A large granary, 
filled with com, is rather a more forcible image of 
plenty, than a waving golden field ; yet I do not think 
the farmer himself would say the former was equally 
beautiful, though he might survey it with far more 
pleasure, if the quantity were greater. All this, I think, 
proves that beauty is entirely distinct firom the pleasure 
produced by association. It has been asserted that 
sublimity, whether in prospects or sounds, arises from 
associations with power, but I think this is also a mis- 
take. The heavy creaking of a large steam-engine is 
assuredly not so sublime a sound as the bass tones of 
an organ, though we must associate the former, &r 
more than the latter, with the exertion of power. When 
a sound in itself sublime is connected with great power, 
its sublimity is increased, as in the case of all sounds 
resembling thunder, which have often been said to lose 
(Ul their sublimity when this illusion is dissipated; but 
I conceive they lose only their moral grandeur, still re- 
taining their natural grandeur. Were we to hear a 
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sound like thunder, and another sound like the tones 
of a Jew's-harp produced by the same instrument, we 
should call the emotion produced by the former, sub- 
lime, and the latter quite the reverse. Whatever is 
great in material objects, also produces sublime emo- 
tions ; for which it does not appear to me that any other 
reason can be assigned, excepting that to which we 
must ascribe the effect produced on our passions by 
moral or mtellectual grandeur, — ^the innate tendency of 
our nature to be so affected by all these. Why is sub- 
limity produced by power any more than by other forms 
of greatness? All vast objects and deep tones produce 
a powerful effect on the feelings, and raise an emotion 
which we denominate sublime. Admiration is exalted 
to its loftiest height by objects that are at once vast 
and beautiful, while great size, united with deformity, 
produces horror." 

"In the paper Eliza was reading, papa, there was 
another circumstance mentioned as a proof that beauty 
was derived from association. It was observed that the 
terms we use in describing natural objects, are bor- 
rowed from the former; as, a cheerful or melancholy 
prospect, tranquil waters, bold rocks,'* &c. 

"Do you think, Frederick, the ingenious writer in 
question would like to admit a similar inference from 
the use of terms borrowed from the qualities of matter, 
to express the attributes of the mind and heart ? Is the 
pleasure we derive from contemplating a solid under- 
standing, warm affections, sweet temper, owing to an 
association with these properties of matter ? or, rather, 

v 2 
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is it not the similarity of the emotions and sensations 
produced by certain qualities of mind and matter, 
which leads us to appropriate the same terms to both? 
It is this transference of the properties of mind to mat- 
ter, and matter to mind, that renders figurative expres- 
sions so beautiful and impressive, and forms the soul of 
poetry. The true poet unlocks all the springs of emo- 
tion, paints to the eye, brings harmony to the ear, 
makes every sense tributary, and seizing on all that is 
fair, whether in human character or the visible creation, 
concentrates, multiplies, and illustrates all excellence, 
and bathes the spirit in a radiant flood of beauty. Na- 
ture appears to be intended not merely as a model for 
the works of man, but to present images of mental and 
moral qualitie&--splendid types of sentiment cast in 
heaven's own ethereal mould. This natural association 
heightens inexpressibly the interest of material objects, 
but does not create their beauty. Whoever has ob- 
served his own feelings on contemplating such objects, 
must be sensible that the delightful emotion produced by 
their beauty is immediate, and that the eye drinks delight 
from the violet, the lily, and the rose, before we have 
thought of the humility, purity, and blushing modesty of 
which they are such natural and expressive emblems." 

**I have often thought," said Mrs. Cecil, *<how much 
piety increases and exalts the pleasures of taste, by 
forming so many pure and elevated associations wiHi 
nature. It leads us to regard all its beauties as £unt 
scintillations of celestial perfection, and we appropriate 
them as our own possession, because our ' Father made 
them all.' 
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" You referred, I think," continued Mrs. C, "to some 
other errors which appeared to be connected with the 
theory we have been discussing?" 

** Yes, I did. The same mode of reasoning employed 
to prove that man has no taste, and nature no beauty, 
has been adopted to establish the licentious position, 
that truth and goodness have no existence but in hu- 
man opinion. What any man believes, is truth ; what 
any man approves, is virtue. The former is that which 
appears to any man rational ; the latter, what appears 
to any man useful ; both are uncertain as the preju- 
dices, and variable as the passions of men — all opinions 
are alike good, all actions alike virtuous. We may, 
however, be much obliged to these philosophers, that 
they do not so libel the Crod of the Bible, as to repre- 
sent Him as the Father of such an unprincipled world ; 
a world, which none but a deity of the Pantheon could 
own, and which, if it had really thus been left without 
conscience and without law, would long since have be- 
come the sepulchre of a race whom their own unre- 
strained vices had annihilated, and over whom, if the last 
man were left to mourn and die without violence, it would 
have been only because he could find no destroyer." 

'* I suppose, papa, the Hindoos understand this phi- 
losophy, and think they do a virtuous and useful action 
by plunging their aged parents into the Ganges, as 
they may plead that it will shorten their sufferings, and 
relieve society from an unprofitable member." 

^ If their own idolatrous creed had failed to furnish 
a plea for this cruel parricide, they might be much 
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obliged to you, Frederick, for providing them with one 
from our infidel philosophy. You have g^ven, however, 
a fair illustration of the consequences of making sup* 
posed utility the rule of virtue, which is to render it de- 
pendent upon our passions or our interest, by which we 
are so easily persuaded that what is agreeable to us, is 
right. But the moral law written in our hearts, which 
we call conscience, is this simple, intelligible, and uni- 
versally applicable rule, 'Do unto others as ye would 
they should do unto you,' however contrary the action 
may be to our own present or apparent interests, or 
even the good of the community of which we are mem- 
hers ; for we may be selfish in our patriotism as well as 
in our personal concerns." 

" I am quite sure, papa, both from my own feelings 
and the testimony of the Bible, that we all have this 
law of conscience written upon the heart ; but I have 
been at a loss to know how it could have become so 
obscured, that sometimes a whole nation has been 
found to sanction even murder, as in the case of infan- 
ticide practised by some tribes in the east." 

" You know, my dear boy, that the entrance of sin 
has so tainted and debased all the faculties of our nature, 
moral as well as intellectual, that they are not capable 
of resisting very strong temptations in any case, while 
they often yield to slight ones. The passions, under 
the influence of depravity, spurn the control of consci- 
ence ; and as, through this influence, an individual be- 
comes a murderer, so the same power will induce a 
whole nation to sanction a particular crime, if that crime 
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will promote their interest or ambition. The horrible 
practice of infanticide appears to have originated, in one 
case, in the difficulty found by a chief, in procuring 
equal alliances for a numerous family of daughters, whom 
he consented, at the suggestion of a Brahmin, to put to 
death, rather than he would sacrifice his pride of rank. 
In another tribe, it arose from a prophecy delivered by 
a Brahmin to the king, that one of his race would lose 
the sovereignty through a female. Pride and ambition, 
in both these cases, extinguished not only conscience, 
but natural affection ; and it would be just as reason- 
able to infer, from this exception to a general rule, that 
the latter had no existence, as the former. The preva^ 
lent recognition, by all heathen legislators, of the great 
principles of moral duty, clearly confirm the affirmation 
of Scripture, that < these show the work of the law 
written in their hearts, their consciences the meanwhile 
accusing, or else excusing one another ;' while the fre- 
quent violation of these principles, not only in heathen, 
but professedly Christian nations, not less evidently 
proves, that there is a law of sin continually warring 
against the law of the mind. This law, opposing the 
light of conscience, and the clearer light of Revelation, 
makes it the suprmee law of the world, that men should 
be idolaters of self; and, until the heart is renewed, 
conscience will yield to the passions, instead of govern- 
ing them, as it did in its state of original rectitude and 
power. These few observations on an important topic, 
which it would require much time to discuss fully, may 
perhaps be sufficient to convince you, that though 
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ignorance, prejudice, and passion, may lead many to 
mistake deformity for beauty, error for truth, and self- 
interest for virtue, yet that all these exist immutably* 
and will receive increasing homage, in proportion to the 
progress of knowledge and religion.** 

" It is of great importance," said Mrs. Cecil, ** that 
young people should be stimulated to search for truth 
on all points, and know well how it may be obtained." 

** Yes, if they wish to perfect their taste, nature must 
be their model ; her exquisite and uikequalled hap* 
monies will instruct the ear ; her unrivalled fbrmfip oq* 
lours, and combinations guide the artisfs hand. In 
literature that style only will appear beautiful which la 
natural, — expressing passion, feeling, and sentiment in 
their own native tongue : and they will learn that to be 
obscure and peculiar, is not to be original or sublime. 
If we desire to attain the highest moral excellence, we 
must continually bring all our actions, the least as well 
as the greatest,, to the standard of * loving our neighbour 
as ourselves ;' and if we would receive just religious 
principles and opinions, without which there can be no 
correct morality, they must be sought in the unenring 
pages of Divine inspiration — ^the only test of moral and 
religious truth. Of true phUosophy, as well as of genuine 
piety, humility is the distinguishing characteristic : a 
deep conviction of our ignorance and imperfection will 
lead us to distrust our judgment, as well as our heart, 
and teach us to seek wisdom, from the unfailing souroe* 
to guide our understandings, as well as to iUumimito 
our conscience," 



CHAPTER XVI. 



T1I£ CATHOLIC CHRISTIAN. — BENEVOLENT DECISIONS. 

Mk. I^Aect had for some thne observed they were ap- 
proaching their future abode, but the young people were 
ignorant of the vicinity, and were not a little surprised, 
when, on suddenly winding round the sharp brow of a 
hUl, they fouwd themselves at the park gate. A large 
party of tenants and villagers stood around it, and weK 
oomed' them to their new home, with true Irish warmth. 
Nor was this in the present case mere servile homage 
to a saperior : it was mingled with esteem for the cha- 
racter of their new landlord, which the steward had in- 
fixmed them was a very happy contrast to that of his. 
predecessor, from whose neglect and oppression they 
had all suffered much. • There was one point on which, 
indeed, they could not get much information, what was 
his religion ; for they had been told he was neither 
Roman Catholic nor Protestant ; by which latter they 
meant, not a member of the established church of Ire^ 
land : but when they heard of his kindness to Mrs^ 
lyArey* the report of which went before him, one of the 
tenants, who was formerly a schoolmaster, observed, 
with the air of a critic, that if ** he were not a Roman 
Catholic, he was a catholic Christian." If he had known 
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his new landlord all his life, he could not have described 
hk religious character better ; for he sincerely loved true 
Christians of every name, and rejoiced to unite with 
them all in their public services, as fiir as his conscience 
would allow ; while he abhorred, as sincerely, sectarian 
intolerance, in every Christian and in every sect. While 
the tenantry were pressing round the carriage, and 
shaking hands with Mr. D. and Frederick, the labourers 
were employed in releasing the horses, intending to take 
their place. The latter, however, not much liking their 
new grooms, became a little restive, and drew Mr. D.'s 
attention to the proceeding. He immediately arrested 
it, by telling them he did not mean to allow any person 
or thing to be put out of its right place ; and that as he 
and his family meant to walk through the park, he wished 
their company. Amidst noisy acclamations, officious 
attendants, and uneasy animals, the ladies were not a 
little glad to find themselves safe on terra finna : and 
in the ei^joyment produced by their kind notice of 
the poor women and children, they experienced the 
pleasures of cheap benevolence. The provisions the 
house afforded, were soon distributed among them, and 
Mr. D. took that early opportunity of telling his labour- 
ers, that all of them who were industrious and of 
respectable character, should be supplied with employ- 
ineut, and receive good wages ; but that if, at the end 
of (hrt)0 months, there were any found addicted to in- 
ti^inpemnee or other vices, he would be discharged. 
Suoh a rt^solution as this» was in Mr. D.*s opinion, a 
duly that c»v«ry Christian of influence owed to society, 
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in discountenancing vices which the law cannot reach, 
but which are injurious to others, and fatal to the hap- 
piness of domestic life. He thought it, therefore, true 
benevolence, both to the individual and liis connexions, 
to punish such vices by a social penalty, and thus 
endeavour to bring self-interest over to the side of virtue. 
If, for our own sakes, we refused to receive a dissolute 
or intemperate domestic into our houses, he thought for 
our neighboui's sake we should withhold from such per* 
sons every other mark of our favour and approbation ; 
and deeply regretted that the sectarian and party hostility, 
so long festering in the wounds of his miserable adopted 
country, had not been exchanged for such a union 
against vice, which would have proved an association to 
promote national happiness. 

A week had rapidly passed away in making acquaint- 
ance with their dependants, and in devising plans for 
their benefit, which were submitted for general discus- 
sion at table, the hours of meals having become the 
session of the benevolent little congress. 

At breakfast this morning, Mr. D. proposed two 
measures between which they were to decide. They 
were these : whether the right wing of the mansion, now 
in a very dilapidated state, and leaving them few good 
rooms, should be immediately rebuilt, or left a year or 
two in its present state, excepting only such repair as 
were essential to its preservation, in order to expend the 
same sum, or a rather larger one, in reclaiming a bog. 
** Both measures," said Mr. D., *' will be an employ- 
ment of labourers, but the house will require a class of 
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men who do not just now feel much the want of labour, 
and they must be chiefly drawn from a distance ; while 
the bog will greatly benefit the poor in our immediate 
▼icinity, who are almost entirely agricultural labourers." 

" Both the neinregt and the most necessitous," said Mrs. 
Cecil ; " so you have my vote for draining the bog." 

•• All, all our votes," was re-echoed by the circle. 

In a few days the work was commenced, and not a 
labourer in the parish could complain of being out of 
employ. But though the poor were satisfied with the 
new family, some of the rich were not. A gentleman 
from an adjoining parish, whom Mr.'D. had known many 
years, called one morning, and in a tone between jest 
and earnest, attacked him as trying to excite rebellion. 
" You are giving," said he, " and your tenants too, through 
your aid and instigation, such exorbitant wages to your 
labourers, that if we neighbouring landlords do not 
follow your example, we may expect a bullet whistling 
in our ears, or to see our houses on fire very shortly." 

** If you can prove to me that I am giving exorbu 
tant wages, I will plead guilty to the implied charge of 
ix\juring my rich neighbours through a vain ostentation 
of liberality to my poor ones ; and if you will exhibit 
to me, my dear Sur, the superfluities which a man who 
has a wife and six or seven children can purchase out 
of two shillings per day, I shall be able to judge of the 
degree of this exorbitance." 

** Tm afraid that is beyond my skill, though I think my 
viftward would be able to make it ' clear to a demon- 
•tratlon/ ai I hear him sometimes telling the grumbling 
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people, that if they knew how to manage, they might 
have quite enough milk and potatoes from their earn- 
ings. I'm not, however, hard*hearted ; I'm willing to 
relieve them by charity, or by a poor's rate, in which all 
would be obliged to share the burden." 

" I am quite sure you are not hard-hearted, and I 
hope you will not consider me so, when I say that I 
disapprove of all compulsory charity ^ if one may couple 
such contradictory terms, and still more of that heartless 
system of political economy which condemns all volun- 
tary charity, freezes sympathy and pity, and makes one 
of the prime duties of Christian benevolence treascm 
against society. We err greatly in our philosophy and 
in our charity when we neglect to bring them to the 
test of Scripture precepts ; and I am afraid, my dear 
Sir, if we bring j^our charity, of giving as an alms what 
justice would call a debt, to this test, it will be found 
wanting." 

"Justice, D'Arcy! what has that to do in the affiiir? 
am I not at liberty to buy every commodity as cheap 
as I can, — ^labour as well as other things ?" 

** I do not think we are at liberty to buy every com- 
modity as cheap as we can in all circumstances. If, 
for example, my poor neighbour is prevented by his 
poverty from conveying his produce to the best market, 
am I at liberty, if I purchase it of him, to grind him 
dovm to half or quarter of its real value, because I 
know his necesaty ? Surely this is not doing to others 
as I would they should do unto me ; it is neither justice 
nor benevolence, but pure selfishness. Whatever plea 
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there may be for giving insufficient wages where poor- 
rates are established, one of the bad effects of which is, 
that the poor are forced to receive as charity what they 
ought to obtain as right, yet no such excuse can be 
made in this country ; and let us take care that the hire 
of our * labourers which we have kept back,' does not 
* cry out against us.*'* 

** I have no objection to a rise of wages, and wish 
the condition of the poor were bettered ; and so it 
would be but for the misgovemment of our oppressed 
country ; but I can see no reason why you or I, by 
our eccentric generosity, should make all our wealthy 
neighbours our enemies." 

'* We must both endeavour, my good friend, to do 
right, even though it should bring upon us the enmity 
of aU our rich and poor neighbours ; and it is certainly 
right we should give our labourers a frir remuneration 
for their work, though political and other causes, which 
we cannot remove, may have placed them at our mercy 
in this respect. It is not an uncommon delunon with 
many who are benevolently disposed, that because they 
cannot, as legislators or governors, do good on a large 
scale, they need not attempt it on a small one ; but 
whether those who are in authority do their duty or not, 
we must endeavour to do ours." 

" I am not, however, yet convinced that your plan of 
bettering their condition is superior to mine ; if I make 
up the deficiency of wages by charity, the poor are as 
well off, and are likely, besides, to be more grateful, 
respectful* and to feel more their dependence on me." 
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" It is that very dependence, even for existence, 
which is' either servile and cringing, or indolent and 
sullen, that I especially deprecate for the poor. It is 
an unnatural state of society, and most injurious to 
their character, while it fosters, I am afraid, our own 
inordinate love of power. Our charity should not he the 
poor man's constant dependence, hut his hope, as a 
sort of visible providence, when sickness or any other 
calamity prevents him from getting his daily bread. If 
only a few persons of influence were to set the exan^ple 
of ^ving higher wages, it would do much to ruse them 
to a proper scale ; for custom has, I believe, a consider- 
able share in fixing the standard, though, doubtless, the 
superabundance of labourers a much greater, because 
selfishness will lead us to take advantage of the 
necessities of others." 

** What do you think of letting them, at low rents, 
small portions of land?" 

** This is, no doubt, a very good plan, but ought not, 
I think, to be a substitute for adequate wages." 

** Well, I suppose I shall be compelled, after all, 
from love or fear, to follow your new system. But 
this is not the whole of the elevating scheme. You 
will have schools, of course ; — that I expected ; but I 
hear the mud hovels are to be thrown down, and 
replaced by ornamented cottages, furnished, I suppose, 
with carpets and sofas, so that the poor pig must now 
be turned out of house and home, to shift for himself." 

** No, we must not fcrget him ; he shall have a 
saloon for himself in the * ornamented cottage ' style, of 
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which you shall judge, if you will look at this plan. 
Here is a kitchen and small back-kitchen on the 
ground floor, and two bed-rooms over, with the ' saloon' 
for the pig in the garden, not too near the house. The 
ornaments I leave to the ladies, who intend to be as 
extravagant as nature will let them, even training china 
roses and woodbines to every window and chimney 
top. I hope, within, to see a chair or bench for each 
to sit down, and beds for all to lie on ; no great luxu- 
ries, surely. Comfortable habitations for the poor are 
more intimately connected even with their morals than 
is generally supposed ; when so many persons, of both 
sexes and all ages, are herded together in one room, 
the effect is highly injurious." 

" There is some reason in that remark, and I must 
say, after all, D'Arcy, you are the most rational enthu- 
siast I ever met with." 

''A phenomenon, then, as a rational enthusiast 
must be." 

" Now, then, as to your schools. I am told you have 
prevailed on the Catholic priest to sanction them." 

" I think I have. I knew, with his opposition, many 
of the children would not be permitted to come ; and, 
therefore, if I wished to accomplish an object so 
important to their temporal, and also to their eternal 
welfare, as their receiving useful instruction, I must 
endeavour to meet his prejudices, by giving up every 
point not essential to the end I had in view ; and by allow- 
ing him to object to any part of the Scripture lessons I 
had selected, I hope I have secured his co-operation. 
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" But you have, in my opinion, given up more than 
you ought to have done to hi& prejudices ; you need 
not have cared for his opposition; you could have 
easily ohliged your own dependants to send their chil- 
dren, and there are not a great many besides." 

" That is, I could have been a good Protestant, in 
the true spirit oi popery, and have endeavoured to force 
my poor neighbours to give up their dearest parental 
lights over the education of their children ; punishing 
them with the deprivation of all instruction, unless 
connected with opinions they disapprove. This minor 
persecution comports, indeed, but too well with many 
Protestant institutions ; but I have never yet been able 
to discern its agreement with Christian charity, and 
until I can do so, I shall continue to hold it in just 
abhorrence." 

" But suppose there were a colony of Mahomedans 
in the parish, would you admit a part of the Koran to 
conciliate the priest?" 

" Assuredly not. To aid in the diffusion of error is 
a very different thing from imparting as much truth to 
others as theur prejudices will allow them to receive. 
1 would not require the Mahomedan children to read 
any religious book disapproved by their parents, who 
only have a right to decide on this point." 

" Ultra-liberalism indeed I I do not know whether 
the clergyman of our parish would not suspect you 
were a concealed infidel, for he will not allow that the 
poor ought ever to read any book besides the Bible, 
and appears to me just as fearful in the diffusion of 

N 
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knowledge, as a cautious physician when he is pre- 
paring medicine from a poisonous plant, the least 
excess in which might be fatal.** 

" I should be sorry to get into disgrace with your 
clergyman, who is, I believe, a worthy, though narrow- 
minded man ; and I agree with him, that, though 
knowledge promotes civilization and wealth, yet that it 
does but little towards the true advancement and hap- 
piness of a country, unless it is under the control of 
religion. To refuse, however, this benefit to any, be- 
cause we cannot insure that it will be consecrated by 
piety, is just as absurd as to exclude a person from the 
means of acquiring health or wealth for the same 
reason. It should only render us diligent in using all 
those means which God himself has appointed for the 
promotion of religion, and endeavour so to imbue all our 
literature with its principles and spirit, that knowledge 
may become a hallowed stream, spreading, in every 
channel, moral and spiritual beauty. You must not, 
however, suppose that, because I do not think it right 
to deprive the poor children of secular instruction 
during the week, unless I can force religious knowledge 
with it, that, therefore, I am indifferent to the latter. 
On the contrary, this is the chief point at which I aim, 
and which, I think, will be most effectually promoted 
by showing them that my principal desire is to do them 
good, not to oblige them to receive my opinions. We 
have already established a Sunday-school, where we all 
attend as teachers, make the Bible the subject of our 
instruction, and endeavour to lead our little pupils 
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to believe in Jesus Christ, as the only way to eternal- 
life. A very considerable number of the children 
already attend, and I hope they will at length all do 
so ; especially as we do not oblige them to remain at 
our worship, if their parents disapprove of it. Here, I 
trust, many of them, through the influence of the Holy 
Spirit of God, will imbibe principles that will reno- 
vate their hearts ; and thus render all their knowledge 
the means of promoting their present and eternal 
happiness.** 

** Religion and happiness, as usual with you, my good 
friend, and in spite of my example to the contrary.** 

" In accordance with your feelings, my dear Sir," 
replied Mr. D'Arcy, with solemnity ; " when some 
slight intimations of danger in your recent illness ted 
you to apprehend you were near to eternity, did you 
find happiness then without religion ?" 

•* We will talk of that another day. I have now 
one question more to ask you: Is it true that you, 
who have been many years a firm Dissenter, ar^ turned 
Churchman? I hope it is not; for though I am a 
Churchman myself, as far as I am any thing, I have no 
great liking to renegades from their own reli^on." 

" No Christian can be a renegade from his religion, 
though he may change his opinion on minor points ; 
but this is not my case ; I am as firm a Dissenter as 
ever. My motto has, however, long been, Union with 
all Christians, separation only from their errors, I 
consider every man as my Christian brother who is a 
partaker of the same faith ; and every one who preaches 

N 2 
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nlvation through Christ, whether in a catliednl, « 
chapel* or a bam, as an app<Mnted minister of tiie 
gospel, whom, if residing in his vidnity, I ought to 
hear, 

** Previous to my coming hither, not having heard of 
the death of the late rector, one of those hireling priests 
who, in that assumed office, feariiiUy 'gather wrath 
against the day of wrath,' and lead their flock into 
perdition, I intended, as my first duty, to procure a 
minister of my own views to preach the gospel in our 
village ; but finding, on my arrival, that the living was 
in the hands of the excellent Mr. Malany, I considered 
the extension of religion, which ought to be our first 
object, and which will always be promoted by Christian 
charity, would be best subserved by my joining Mr. 
M.'s congregation, and assisting him in all his efforts 
for the eternal interests of the people; leaving my 
Dissenting friend another field among the neighbouring 
villages, where there is not an evangelical ministry 
in the church. Had I been situated in a populous 
town, where another place of worship was required to 
accommodate the inhabitants, I should have erected a 
chapel, and endeavoured to form a church, according 
to what I conceive the scriptural model, and have 
given all my influence in support of a mode of worship 
I entirely approve. But I consider that modes should 
be sacrificed to charity, and every thing but truth and 
conscience, to union. It would be a departure from 
both the latter, were I to commune, or become a 
member of the National Church ; and on these pomts 
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separation is forced upon me ; but I wish to join with 
my fellow Christians in all those acts of worship in 
which our opinions harmonize, believing that, in thus en- 
deavouring to cultivate charity, I shall most effectually 
promote truth ; giving the most decisive evidence in my 
power, that it is the love of truth, and not the spirit of 
party, which leads me to dissent from my brethren. 
When we can give them this favourable impression of 
our motives, it is the most probable means of inducing 
them to examine the ground of our differences. I am 
in hopes Mr. Malany is already beginning to do this. 
He told me that, on the last Sunday, when he found 
Mrs. Cecil, Eliza, and myself were gone to the com- 
munion at the little church at B , where we are 

members, our reasons for it so haunted him during his 
sermon, that he could scarcely get on with it." 

" Ah, I foresee the result; you will soon make 
Mr. M. too a Dissenter ; and lest the same misfortune 
should befall me, I must hasten away from this infected 
atmosphere." 

" My dear friend, when will you be serious on 
serious subjects?" 

** I like, at least, serious conversation, as you may 
perceive by my staying so long. My family say you 
must certainly exert some magic power over me, who 
am continually in haste when I make other calls, but 
always stay here beyond dinner hour." 
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A DIUTINOUIBHED AUTHOR. — SELFISHNESS AND BENEVOLENCE 

IN CONVERSATION. 

^ Haw unfortunate, Eliza," said Frederick, when he 
returned one morning from conveying a message to a 
neighbouring gentleman, " that you had not gone with 
me, as you first proposed, to call on Miss Swift ; for I 

have seen there Mr. L , the author of that distin* 

guished work on which we have just been 

reading." 

" Unfortunate indeed : and yet I do not know that 
I ought to say so, when I remember the distress of 

poor Mary , who, if I had not called, would not have 

had the relief and medical advice she wants so much ; 
but you must tell me all you remember, that I may have 
a little taste of your rich intellectual feast. I suppose 
he is visiting his friend Mr. John Swift." 

** He came to see him this morning, but unexpect* 
edly ; so that, Mr. S. being out, we had him to our- 
selves for more than an hour ; or, I should perhaps say, 
he had self to himself all that time." 

" Charity on the lips, Frederick." 

" Deserved reproof, I believe, Eliza ; but I cannot 
give you the account you desired without speaking 
unfavourably." 
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" You know papa said the other day, that when we 
were asked our opinion of a person, or were required to 
relate circumstances in which others acted improperly, 
we should repeat them simply, and as favourably as 
truth would allow, never heightening the colouring 
by any remarks of our own, but strictly confining 
ourselves to what the interests of society require; 
never voluntarily introducing a conversation on the 
&ults and fEulings of others. Whenever we do so, it 
is a guilty gratijScation of self, depreciating others to 
exalt ourselves by the comparison ; or sometimes, 
perhaps, simply to find a subject for idle gossip." 

" Well, then, I will relate simply , that Mr. L was 

introduced into the library where we were sitting, and 
after making a sort of reluctant bow, and replying in 
monosyllables to Mr. Swift's kind attempts to entertain 
him, (for you know he is a very benevolent old gentle- 
man, though not remarkably clever,) he began to 
examiae the books» finding some fault with almost all, 
especially modem works, either on account of subject 
or style ; and at last hastily shut one with the remark, 
that it was unworthy of a place in any library. Miss 
Swift coloured deeply, and even her father looked 
mortified. 

" At length his survey brought him to the window, 
to nature's own book, and * a beautiful page of it,' 
as some one said the other day of our prospect, was 
before him. Miss S. inquired if he had been pleased 
with the scenery of the neighbourhood." 

" * I can never be pleased with bogs any where,' he 



replied, ' and here I see there is « small one, just viable 
throufcfa the trees,"* 

** * We scarcely obserre it amidst so much beauty,' 
said Miss S^ * and if wishes or efforts ooold have won 
over nature, that piece of ground would not have 
remained so intractable. My father has succeeded in 
forming out of it those beautiful pastures on the 
riglit.'* 

** The amJihor looked as though he thought Miss S. 
worth talking to, and entered into a sort oi inquisitorial 
conversation, which seemed to me intended to draw 
out her ignorance ; and in wluch, from trying to help 
her, i had the honour to be included ; so that we were 
both very glad to be relieved by the entrance of Mr. John 

Swift. I felt by this time that, however much Mr. L 

might be admired, he could not be loved ; yet I 
expected to leam much from the conversation of these 
two literati. I was, however, disappointed; for until 
the time of my leaving, I only heard compliments 
interchanged ; reviewers reviewed ; types, editions, and 
booksellers discussed; and I thought there was as 
much of the trade as though tiiey had been a couple of 
grocers, talking over the merits and markets of sugar 
and tea." 

" If, however," said Mr. D'Arcy, (who had entered 
the room during the conversation,) ''you have not 
learnt much from the two gentlemen, you may leam 
something bt/ them; which is, that conversation, not 
less than conduct, ought to be benevolent, always 
designed to impart pleasure, and diffuse knowledge; 
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and thus to increase the enjoyment of others as well as 
our own. Men of genius and learning, whose influence 
in society is so powerful,-^who are the presidents in 
every social circle, have great responsibility as to their 
employment of the important talent of conversation, 
both with regard to the subjects they select, and the 
manner in which they discuss them. They have the 
power of turning this stream, which ought to be the 
nectar of society, into its proper channel; preserving 
it from scandal, egotism, and trifling gossip, and 
rendering it the means of diffusing piety, virtue, and 
intelligence." 

" But you know, papa, the most influential persons 
cannot always introduce what subjects they like ; so 
many seem to arise accidentally, that they are often 
forced by the current quite against their inclination." 

** Undoubtedly it is so. No one can exert a conver- 
sational dictatorship, and it would be a selfish taste to 
endeavour to confine our topics to those which most 
interest us. Every one naturally introduces such as 
please him best, and thus affords no uncertain test of his 
character and intellectual tendencies ; while, if courtesy 
allows some one distinguished individual to set the 
taste, he should always consider the various talents and 
pursuits of the party, and draw forth contributions from 
all to the general fund of pleasure and intelligence. 
Too often, however, I have seen such a man keep a 
whole company silent, while he is sitting in sullen 
abstraction, indulging reveries for which his study is the 
proper place ; or, falling into the opposite extreme, 
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usurp the whole discourse, speak essays, and prove, in 
a new mode, that * talking is not always to converse.' " 

" Papa, am I not improved with regard to impatience 
and satire, for which you have often blamed me?" 

'* I have been pleased, my dear boy, to observe 
lately that you are improved ; both these faults are 
inconsistent with benevolence in conversation* The 
satire which leaves a sting not to be withdrawn, the 
cold irony that ' freezes while it wounds,' the wit that 
bums while it flashes, must all be resolutely denied ; 
and it is no slight self-denial to the brilliant and the 
vivacious. There is no power, the abuse of which is 
less pardonable, than the abuse of distinguished talents, 
and I have seldom been more pained, than to see men 
of great intellect desecrating it to the contemptible 
purposes of self-«xaltation in society. Making the 
inferiority of others purely subservient to this design, 
they endeavour to confound the ignorant by sophistry ; 
draw out the follies of the weak ; and« with barbarian 
cruelty, trample, a feeble opponent under their feet 
It is the spirit of charity which only can render con- 
versation a delightful recreation, a bond of sympathy, 
an intermingling of the intellect and the heart, a 
medium of reflecting and of increasing knowledge, of 
stimulating the pious and social affections." 

" Do you think, papa," said Sophia, " that ladies are 
as guilty of neglecting benevolence in conversation as 
the gentlemen? you know we cannot iotrodnce any 
levies, but can only listen in company." 

** I do not know why you can only listen ; if to 
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receive and impart pleasure is a part of benevolence in 
society, I think ladies ought modestly to join in any 
subjects they understand, and the gentlemen be willing 
to give them information when they do not, and not 
suffer them to be simply the ornaments of the roonit 
not of the social circle, dumb and uninterested as a 
row of wax figures at an exhibition. It appears to me 
that conversation is one of the most important spheres 
of the influence of woman ; and that she should be 
sensible of her accountability for the employment of 
dus talent. She is the orator of nature and of the 
heart ; her voice is the harp of feeling, her gentleness 
smooths the path of truth, her smile makes virtue and 
piety appear more beautiful, and her frown would abash, 
if it could not banish, infidelity and vice. As she was 
&e first human advocate of sin, and her persuasive 
influence thus fatally * brought death into the world 
and all our woe,' it peculiarly becomes her to be the 
advocate of all goodness, and especially of true faith 
and piety, which can only repair this ' woe,' and restore 
the world to a near resemblance of its paradisaical 
state." 

'* It is surely," said Mrs. Cecil, '* the truest benevo- 
lence in conversation to endeavour, as far as possible, to 
direct it to such topics ; and I believe many Christians, 
as well as myself, have reason to regret that we have, 
in our social intercourse, kept so little in view the 
highest happiness of those with whom we have associ- 
ated, and have been far more anxious to please than to 
benefit them." 
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** I wish, my dear Lucy, none of us had more cause 
than yourself to indulge in such regrets, which I be- 
lieve, to some extent at least, ought to be universal 
among Christians, though there are a few respecting 
whom we must lament that they talk so much about 
religion, as to violate its spirit. Because it is happily 
their own favourite subject, they force it upon others 
at all times and seasons, in which they show no regard 
to their neighbours' rights or feelings ; a mode of con- 
duct by which injudicious Christians unnecessarily 
strengthen the natural prejudices of the heart against 
religion. Occasional and solemn appeals to the con- 
sciences of our acquaintance, in private interviews or by 
letter, united with constant endeavours in all our inter- 
course with them to promote their enjoyment, as far as 
our principles will allow, is the best, and generally, I 
believe, the only successful mode of recommending re- 
ligion to their attention. In the families of some truly 
sincere and zealous Christians, where it is presented In 
the ascetic and repulsive form we have been speaking 
of ; where the parents, not considering it necessary to 
study the tastes of their children in innocent pursuits, 
resolve to constrain, rather than win them to religion ; I 
have seen some affecting instances of aversion to piety, 
and even of dissoluteness of manners, which have led 
me to believe that this extreme of the zealous in a 
species of religious selfishness, is nearly as fatal to its 
real influence, as neglect of religious instruction and 
conversation in the families of cold and heartless pro- 
fessors." 
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" I happened," said Mrs. C, " to meet some time 
dnee, in a small party, a lady whose ardent piety I had 
often heard mentioned. She and I were the only per- 
sons who made any profession of religion, and she was 
invited chiefly, I helieve, from courtesy to me, by the 
lady of the house where I was spending a few days. I 
was in hopes, with her assistance, and that of an inter- 
esting book I had with me, we might be the means of 
exciting a spirit of inquiry on religious subjects in the 
minds of one or two intelligent young people who were 
present ; but in my efforts to connect pious reflections 
with our little discussions on science, literature, and 
poetry, she gave me no aid, and answered every 
question by a monosyllable. This arose, as I after- 
wards learnt, from an opinion she had adopted, that it 
was wrong to converse on any subject not strictly re- 
ligious. When it was proposed to read a little, she 
objected to the book because it was a fiction, and must 
therefore, like all novels and romances, be injurious. It 
was m vain I tried to defend it by endeavouring to prove 
that works of imagination, in prose as well as poetry, were 
not necessarily evil, but were capable, in the hands of 
consecrated talent, of diflusing the purest morality and 
most elevated piety without any dangerous excitement 
of the passions ; while they appeared to me peculiarly 
calculated to insinuate important instruction into 
youthful minds, and allure them to truth by strewing the 
sober path with flowers. Though I could not get this 
lady to join in conversing with the rest of the party, she 
at length drew her chair near me, and after warning me 
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against worldly confonnity, and expressing a hope that 
I was not unacquainted with experimental religion, 
entered into a conversation respecting the peculiar 
difficulties, joys, and sorrows of Christians, which would 
have been delightful to me at another time and place, 
but which I then felt was anti-social, being unintelligible 
and uninteresting to our Mends, and calculated to make 
piety repulsive." 

** Yes, it was another form of selfishness in society. 

To conduct conversation in general company in the 

spirit of religion, is, as an excellent minister once 

observed to me, not to make it the sole topic, but 

to talk religiously on every topic, to show that, by 

natural association in a pious mind, *■ God is in every 

thing :* — ^his beauty* in the loveliness of nature ; his 

wisdom in all its science ; his grandeur in all its 

greatness ; his providential control educing good out 

of evil in the mysterious progress of human events ; and 

his infinite benevolence providing in redemption for the 

immortal felicity of man, and for that renovation of his 

nature which unseals the fountain of happiness even 

here, as we advance towards its fulness in heaven." 



CHAPTER XVIII. 



SACRIFICE TO FAME. — PARENTAL SELFISHNESS. 

** What a precious long lecture Tve had about 
proper respect, and the like, only just because I wasn't 
dressed in my very best, to recave that Mrs. D'Arcy, 
the wife of his greatest enemy. A body would think 

'twas the Earl of D , or Lord F , coming to 

dinner. Master would be wiser if he was'nt so good, 
say I, and there's rason in that if the sense isn't clear. 
Hell be chated again by that villain's family." 

This was Barry's soliloquy after his master's reproof 
for not being yet dressed, though the company were 
every moment expected. 

These visitors were Mrs. D'Arcy and her youngest 
son and daughter, who had accepted Mr. D.'s invitation 
to come and try whether a milder atmosphere would 
benefit the son, who was thought to be in danger of 
consumption. The very grateful and pleasing ac- 
knowledgments which Mrs. D. in several ways made 
of Mr. D'Arcy's kindness respecting the house, had led 
to a continued interest in her circumstances, and to 
this visit. The family hoped, during this intercourse, 
they might be permitted to become instruments of the 
highest good to this lady ; though, from want of con- 
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geniality in religious feeling, and her Roman Catholic 
prejudices, they expected to derive at present little 
pleasure from it themselves. 

The peculiar circumstances under which they thus 
for the first time met, rendered the present possessore 
of D'Arcy Hall especially solicitous to receive their 
guests with the most delicate expressions of respect* 
that nothing might remind Mrs. D'Arcy of wrongs 
which had been inflicted, nor of the inequality of rank 
which, in the world's estimation, now existed between 
them. • » 

It was beautiful, in the evening, when Charles D'Arcy 
retired early to rest, to see Frederick tenderly support 
ing him on his arm, while Sophia stooped to assist biio 
in putting on his slippers ; a tear of grateful sensibility 
sparkled in the interesting youth's eye as he thaoke4 
them both. They were indeed already prepossessed in 
his favour ; nature had bestowed on him not only geniuis, 
but that delicate and exquisite sensibility which is the 
usual attendant of this precious but dangerous giflt in 
its highest forms. Of his father's character he appealed 
to possess little, excepting his ambition ; and it was this 
passion to which might be attributed the first origm of 
the uisidious disease which was now, with slow but 
fatal progress, conducting him to an early grave. His 
prime object in life was to be distinguished, and his 
taste led him to place excellence, in every department 
of literature, at an elevation almost unapproachable^ 
This high standard, which should have made him only 
humble and persevering, rendered him dissatisfied and 



\ 
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impradent Regular meals, sleep, and exercise, were 
sacrificed to his darling passion ; and he, like many 
odier young men of the same class, had been incurring 
file guilt of a slow suicide for fame. The tender re- 
monstrances of his mother, when she heard of his altered 
ai^earance, made him shed tears, and he resolved to 
relax his studies when he had acquired the college dis- 
tinction at which he then aimed ; but it was only by 
the administration of strong stimulants that one of his 
medical friends assisted him to undergo the examina- 
tion ; and when, immediately afterwards, he returned 
home, he appeared like the shadow of his former self. 
He had since reviyed, and now entertained sanguine 
hopes of recovery, in which his mother did not parti* 
dpate. After her son retired, she spoke of her past 
anxieties and future apprehensions, in a manner that 
deeply affected her new friends ; and their warm and 
genuine sympathy was, she said, " bahn to her heart." 
Mr. D'Arcy's prayer in the family that evening was a 
touching and beautiful example of true Christian sym- 
pathy, carrying those sorrows over which it can only 
weep, to His throne who has power to take them all 
away. With so much tenderness did Mr. D. make 
these sorrows his own, and with so much delicacy soothe, 
while he touched the chords of anguish, that the af. 
flicted parent, who had never previously heard an extem- 
pore prayer, and knew not the peculiar power and adapt- 
ation of this devout eloquence of the heart, requested 
in her simplicity that he would " lend her his prayer, 
that she might have the comfort of reading it." 
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Mi. D. wm justly wnable of Ae Ugh 
this momiiig and ereiniig donestic oouii cfe, wfacve 
family fnety and charity aie at once onkindled and 
BMinteiBed. His piayeis were fixmed on the Bivine 
Model, the gloiy of God, and the estahM jihuwt of fav 
kipgdom on the earth, bnng evidently the fiiat objeeta 
of his desire ; and in his alloaions to all the aontoms 
and suffering^ not only within his own, hot the 
mcle of hnmanhy, love was evidsntiy the sweet 
pedmned inoense oi this altar. AAer tiidr guests le- 
tired, Mr. D. availed himself of the ocoasion lo impress 
on Frederick the positive sinfulness of that asdent de^ 
votion to literature which renders dl the duties we o*e 
to God, to ourselves, and to others^ soboidinale to this 
^lecies of pride. ** Ever remember, ray dear.boy,*^ aaid 
he, ** that the oMef end of existence is to serve God 
and do good ; and that all acquisitions are only taiie 
pmsued with a view to, and as te they piomole, 4iife 
design. True reli^on will teach ns to be tempeitite-ln 
intellectual, as well as in lower pursaits." 

** I think, papa, I can never forget poor Charles, and 
his admonition. As we were walking in the garden 
this evening, he told me how his illness first came on, 
warned me against the same disregard of health, and 
added, in such a tone of bitter regret, * How vain have 
all these sacrifices been ! if I get better, i shall have 
lost at least two years, and be farbehiad inferior men 
when I return to college ; or, perhaps, I and my name 
will perish together in an early grave.' " 

'* Oh f said Mrs. Cecil, " that this ihteresting ydmg 
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nfm 9iiiiy kom and -feel, $^-faile vfcider i^m t<K>f^ that 
Uieve is % happiness wJaich oasuiot perish in the gntve." 
J>Oiing MiB. D^Arey's visits she received from her 
f^dowed soi>4n-]aw, rsffldeut in . London, a hmp; pn^ 
mlsed packet, containing sketches of convenstionfi with 
bis . aknost idolized wife, during 'die last few months 
s£ Ikeir short union. It was now more than twelve 
BMmthS'since his besoavement, and he had several times 
attempted to write this relation, but relinquisbed a task 
i«hich amrakened the most painfiil emotions. SensiUe, 
hamefer, of ihe. gmtification, and, as be hoped, tiie bene- 
fitp it would impart to her mother, he resolved not to 
suffiec feeling to become selfish ; and while reviewing 
hopes- which enabled her to triumph over death and the 
gCB¥e, he felt that the tears with which he bedewed the 
page were not unmitigated bitterness. Their attach* 
aent was of no ordinary kind, and had been attended 
with no ordinary difficulties. They first met as visitofs 
at the house of a mutual fnend, when |dr. Mahone 
was four and twenty, and Miss D'Arcy two years 
younger. It was a fiist attachment, for they had both 
formed a beau-ideal of character which neither had be^ 
fore seen realized, in a sufficient degree, to satisfy at 
once their judgment and taste. They both possessed 
superior talents and genuine sensibility ; and justly 
thought that, as the marriage union was the dearest of 
^ friendships, it should be formed only upon the same 
principles, — ^the mutual possession of those congenial 
qualities calculated to produce permanent esteem and 
afiection. 

o2 
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But unhappily Mr. D'Arcy knew nothing of what 
he called*' ridiculous refinements.** From the admir- 
ation which his daughter every where excited, he ex- 
pected her to form a splendid alliance ; and he had never 
thought that her happiness was separable from the grati- 
fication of his own pride. He had not quarrelled with 
her for having already rejected several offers, because, 
however " romantic ** the reason she assigned, the pro- 
posals were not sufficiently " great ** to be regretted ; 
but when he found she had chosen a gentleman of 
small fortune, who, though of a faimily ancient and re- 
spectable as his own, had no distinction but his talents, 
he was enraged beyond measure, and acted with such 
cruel decision, that his daughter resigned herself to 
hopeless despondency, yet still nourishing in her heart 
an attachment which she could see no reason to suppress. 
" If,** said she, " I had selected a person of bad prin- 
ciples, or of education and station in society far in- 
ferior to my own, I should have felt that my fathei^s 
opposition arose from regard to my happiness ; but now 
he is determined to make me the victim of his own self- 
ish pride, perhaps he may relent when he stands by 
my grave, where there is a refuge for a broken heart.** 
Alas I she was then a stranger to those hopes which 
provide support and solace for the keenest mental an- 
guish ; and her mother perceived that this fair flower 
was rapidly withering in its early prime ; but she might 
have continued to mourn without sympathy and with- 
out relief from the obdurate father, had not two circum- 
stances tended to mitigate his opposition, — ^the unfavour« 
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able aspect of his own affairs, and an addition to Mr. 
Mahone*s fortune, by the death of a distant relation. 
These gave a ntew balance to the selfish scale, and he 
consented to the union ; but he consented too late ; and 

those who saw the hectic flush and feeble step of the 

• 

fidr bride on that day, as she walked from the church 
to the carriage, observed that the shades of the sepul- 
chre seemed even to fall upon the altar. . Mr. M. was 
more sanguine, and took her to the Continent, where 
new and lovely scenery, united with his tenderness, 
seemed, at first, to be successful in renewing the cor- 
roded springs of life ; but a cold, taken before they 
reached Paris on their return, revived the former symp- 
toms, and soon extinguished his hopes. The important 
observations which fell from her lips, in conversation at 
various times during the last month of her life, he had 
minuted at the time, and now combined them as 
follows : — 

** You remember, my dear Henry, that day when 
you so reluctantly consented to my accompanying our 
English friends, the C.'s, to the cemetery of Pere la 
Chaise ; it is to that visit I must refer, as the com- 
mencement of new feelings, which have produced the 
peace you now see me enjoy, and which I would not 
exchange, even for a perpetuation of our union. It 
was only two days before that, I found you in such 

anguish after your interview with Dr. , and for the 

first time inferred that my case was hopeless. My 
emotions, as you know, overpowered me, and I sunk 
into a fJEunting-fit. On my recovery from it, nothing 
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wmM hare had, I bdiere, poirvr to arouse aie flvai 
the prtration of all hope I Aen auile ied, iNit Tout 
a^ofiy, whicli I made an effort to soothe, while the 
anowv of death seemed to rankle m mj heart, and 
eveiy thing aionnd me to be corered ifidi a finiereal 
palL The next day was bright and beaatifol; 700 
prerailed on me to take a short drive ; the air revired 
me, and I again admitted hope. I had felt mxH^ 

worse ; Dr. might be mistaken, not knowing mf 

eonstitatiou, or, with profes^ooal cruelty not micom- 
mon, might have given you the very worst possible 
representation, to enhance the credit of the cnve. 

** I was just in this state of mind when we met Ihe 
C,% and the desire to see as much of them as posdble, 
as well as the wish to avail myself of any novelty 
which would divert my thoughts, made me anxious to 
go with them on the ensuing day. Hie morning was 
dull and sultry ; and as we slowly wandered through 
these pensive shades, the marble urn, and the simple 
cross, with its monmihg wreath of amaranthine flowers, 
seemed both to say, ' Here your sepulchre is prepared.' 
My emotions were too powerful to allow me to con- 
tinue with our friends, and you carried me, with the aid 
of the servants, to the summit of the hill, that I might 
have air and cheerfdl scenery. When I regained a 
little composure, and began to contemplate the scene 
around me, thoughts so solemn rushed into my mind, 
that I became entirely abstracted ; and you spoke to 
me several times without my being at all conscious of 
it. The employments, the pursuits, and the characters 
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of the busy multitudes animating the spl^idid city 
at my feet, presented themselves vividly to my imagin- 
ation] and I tiiought of the period when they would 
aU. have been, swept from existence, and be resting in 
alence in this metropolis of the dead. I thought of 
the wor]/d of spirits and the day of judgment, which 
ROW seemed to present themselves before m^, as if I 
bad first beheld them on awaking from a long and deep 
sleep. An insciiption, vduch 1 had read on the tomb 
of an {English sti)anger in the cemetery, recurred to my 
memoiy with great foroe : ' And I saw the dead, small 
and great, stand before God ; and the books were 
opened; and another book was opened^ which is the 
book of life : and the dead were judged out of those 
thij|g9 whioh were written in the books, according to 
their works.' 

*^ I shrunk instinctively from this serutiny, for which 
ipy Gens<»ence told me I was unprepared; though I 
had no clear conviction of the nature of my guilt, I 
shuddered at the thought of being soon forced to enter 
a world which to me was covered with uncertainty 
and darkness. In this anguish, a latent hope arose in 
my heart, that there was refuge in God ; and a desire, 
which might be, perhaps, a prayer, ascended to him 
that he would save me {rom misery and lead me to 
happiness. I then became more calm, and in the even- 
ing you observed how much I had revived. 

** You read, ^t my request, one of Massillon's ser^ 
ipons ; and I listened, not as I had often done before, 
merely to gratify my taste with eloquence, but to 
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derive from this luminary of our cbuxeh. S09ie ligfit to 
guide me to heaven. It was the discourse . ,oi) tbfi 
*■ Employment of Time/ and it deeply increased the 
conviction I was beginning to feel of my guilt, in fioi 
having loved and served God, though the world wqu14 
have called my life innocent. The following passa^^i* 
especially, I can never forget : ' And what wiU you say 
to him on the bed of death, when he will enter into 
judgment with you, and will require an account of timft 
that he gave only that it might be employed in glorify* 
ing and serving him ? Will you say to him. Lord! I 
have gained victories ; I have served usefully and 
gloriously my prince and my country ; I have rendefed 
myself distinguished among men? Alas I you bave 
never sought to gain a conquest over yourself;, you 
have been a usej^l servant of the kings of the earth, 
and you have despised the service of the King of 
kings ; you have acquired a distinguished name among 
men, and your name is unknown among the elect of 
God : — ^time lost for eternity. Will you say to him, 1 
have conducted perplexing negotiations, I have oon^ 
eluded important treaties, I have promoted the intero 
ests and fortune of princes, I have entered into the 
secrets and counsels of kings ? You have devoted 
yourself to the interests of princes, and you have not 
devoted yourself to the interests of your salvation. 
You have entered into the secrets of kings, and you 
know nothing of the secrets of the kingdom of heaven : 
— time lost for eternity. Will you say to him, All my 
life has been a scene of toil, and of painful and unin* 



t^rddil^d ^otivmpatidtt? Alas! you have always labcured^ 
Md 51km have "dbne Nothing to save your soul : — ^time 
lost ibr^ti^mity. Will you say to him, I have estab- 
Hdhed my' children, I have elevated my relations, I 
have benefited my friends, I have increased the patri- 
m^)r of my ancestors ? Alas I you have left mi^;ni«* 
fifsent «stablishmenti» to your children, and you* have 
nidt'Ilsft them the f}sAr of God, by instructmg and 
establishing them in faith and piety ; you have aug* 
in0nt«d the patrimony of your ancestors, and you have 
wasted the ^ts of gmce and the patrimony of Jesus 
Christ >-^tin(ie lost for eternity* Will you say to him« 
I have been occupied in profound researches, I have 
emiched' the world with valuable and ingenious books» 
I have enlarged science by new discoveries, I have 
employed my superior talents, and rendered them 
useful to mankind? Alas I the great talent confided to 
you was that of ftith and grace, of which you have made 
ojb use i you have distinguished yourself in the attain- 
ment of the vrisdom of men, but you have been ignorant 
of the wisdom of the saints : — ^time lost for eternity. 
Will you say to him, I have passed my life in fulfilling 
the duties and the courtesies of my situation, I have 
acquired friends, I have endeavoured to please all 
around me ? Alas ! you have had friends upon earth, 
but no friends in heaven : you have been most soli<« 
citotts to please men, and you have done nothing to 
please God : — time lost for eternity.' 

*' I felt, that in the far less important pursuits of my 
own life, God had no share ; but that I had been entirely 
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seeyng* my own pleasura, and chiefly djsvoted myself^ 
to one cherisked idol of the heart TEie convictioa of^ 
my sinftilness became go overwhelming, as I reflected 
more and more on my own wasted life, that it absorbed, 
all concern for my own recovery, and I only wished 
t& know * what I must do to be saved.' Your Mend 
Mk*. W. appeared to be sent as a messenger fi»m 
heaven to answer this question ;-»*^I Mstened with, 
almost breathless interest, while he related to you tte 
ehange which had taken place m his ophuons. and 
feelings respecting religion smee you last met, in whiek 
he portrayed exactly many of my own emotions ; and I 
was deeply aifected when, with such tender deUeacy 
and Christian earnestness, he pressed upon us both the 
hifinite importance of seeking eternal life. He dhreeted 
me to such a course of Scripture reading as revealed 
to me dearly the way in which this life could be 
<^tained ; and you know what resignation and peace \ 
have enjoyed, sinee I have been enabled^ through 
faith in the adorable Saviour, to look forward to the 
happiness of heaven, which will never be interraptei], 
neither will it pass away. 

** I am now beyond measure surprised at my own ex*^ 
ipeme folly, in thinking so mi^ch about the pleasures of 
this brief dawn of existence, and continuing entirely 
careless of that part of it which is immortal. Oh, if I 
had possessed this blissful hope early in life, from how 
much misery would it have preserved me I When thQ 
anguish of disappointment came, I could have said. 
My all was not laid here.' I should have seen a 
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Falluex^ ^wisdom cmd' love pennittiag me to suffer chsB* 
tiffemmi &x same important abd necessary end, the- 
aiMQinpUsbnieiit of which wmild, eitiher.heie or in eter-* 
niiy, be the source^ of rejoicing. Failth would bvre 
wifukl the filling teaa^ and prayer have solaced the 
bleeding heart. In the duties of Christian beneyolenoe,. 
by eBdeftfouiing'.tQ so^ep the soilrows of othiers, I should; 
have foigotten ixr Hiitigated my own. I should not, uk 
suUen oppositiou to the.Plvitte will^hsvid turned away 
from rewiaifliifig souses of enjoymeal, because I was 
deprived of one ; nor have cbntinuied to nourish a pas- 
fflou whiob undermined my health, and lendeied me mt* 
umulful.'.of all fay- duties to God awl to soeiefcy. Had 
Itos beeu the ci|se, I should have found happi&ess in 
the reali;sation of hqpe long deferred; receiving it as tM 
oonseqrated bJiesisiiig from! a Fathers hand, enhanced: 
and sw-eetened by gratitude to him. Oh, how good be 
is aow to sustain apd cqjtaifert me^ Who have neglected 
hkn 80' long T Oki another occasion* she said, " How it 
asti^ni^faes me, my dear Henry, that we could ever have 
supposed tfaat the few vagrant tfaou^ts and unwilling 
devotions we gave to God, were religion. When I 
read the sacred Scriptures, it appears to me almost as 
different from the religion ^ere revealed, as paganism 
from Christianity. My piety was only pride and fear ; 
I was strictly al^tentive to all the forms of our ehurchfi 
that I might escape future punishment ; and my care- 
tol observance of truth and sincerity, in which I per* 
ceived my great superiority to many of my •ecqudntance^ 
filed me with exalted thoughts of my own virtue, and 
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an intolerant contempt of others ; feeling a secret satis- 
iaction in perceiving they were so inferior to myself. 
I have often, during this joufney, thought myself very 
pious ; especially when my admiration of the Creator 
was so excited as we passed through the exquisites 
scenery of Switzerland and Italy. But I now find that 
this admiration of God is just such as we feel in a 
lesser degree for an artist, whose pencil portrays some 
splendid creation of his &ncy. In all the feelings I 
called my religion, there was nothing of charity, which 
is its essence. I did not love God because of his per- 
fect goodness ; nor Jesus Christ, for his Divine and un-* 
merited mercy to a lost creature ; nor did I wish for 
the Holy Spirifs influence to transform my proud 
heart and make it holy ; nor had I any desire to in- 
herit the purity and glory of heaven, if I might stay and 
be happy on earth." 

"How entirely," continued Mr. M., "her feelings 
were changed in this respect, was evident from the joy 
which lit up her ever lovely countenance when heaven 
was the subject of our conversation. She did not, in- 
deed, often introduce it herself, because she knew it was 
too nearly connected with a loss which I had not then 
fortitude to contemplate without a degree of anguish 
she would not unnecessarily excite ; but during the 
last few days of her life, when she endured much per- 
sonal suffering, she would comfort me by the continual 
assurance that it was almost absorbed in the prospect 
of an * eternal weight of glory."* 

The narrative contained, beside, many touching al« 
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lusions, and solemn messages to all the members of 
her family, by which they were, each of them, and 
especially Charles, deeply affected. These impressions 
were anxiously watched and nurtured by their friends ; 
and when the period of their separation arrived, Mr. 
D'Arcy was not without hope that there was, in the 
minds of his guests, a dawning of Christian sentiment 
that promised to perpetuate their firiendship, even to 
eternity.*' 



CHAPTER XIX. 



THE UTOPIAN PHILANTRBOPIST. 

When Mr. M., their excellent clerg3mian, was ohe 
day dining with them, Mr. D' Arcy inquired what was be- 
come of Mr. Whately, whose schemes of benevolence 

in the county of , where Mr. M. formerly resided, 

had been much talked of a few years ago. **! am 
sorry to tell you," he replied, " that this gentleman's 
benevolence has met with a premature extinction, and 
I am afraid he is become almost a misanthrope ; an in- 
structive example, however, of the instability of that 
benevolence which is not sustained by Christian prin- 
ciple, and of the folly of all schemes for the improve- 
ment of man which are connected with false views of 
his moral character." 

" I remember," said Mr. D'Arcy, "when I saw one 
or two of his plans detailed in the papers, relative to 
agricultural improvement, they struck me as having 
only one fault,— that of being impracticable." 

** That one fault adhered to nearly all his plans, and, 
liberal as he was in most points, his philanthropy might 
be characterized as intolerant. He made no allowance 
for the habits or prejudices of society ; and if these 
prevented his accomplishing all he wished, he would 
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'attempt nothing. To benefit essentially the diazacten 
of the children of the poor, he thought they should be 
removed entirely from their parents, who oounteeacted 
at home the advantage derived from day-«chool8, and 
therefore he would not support the latter. Before I 
knew any thing more of his character than his reputed 
Mberality in the disposal of his large Income, a friend 
invited me to meet him, hoping he would assist me bt 
some efforts for benefiting the poor of my parish, which 
I could not accomplish for want of funds ; but in^- 
foitunately none of my intended institutions were per^ 
feet ; and besides, they would not be under his own dv 
rection, and associated with his name, which I could 
not help perceiving was an important consideration, 
fiather had they any novelty of ed&t. I learned, with 
deep concefn, in the eourse of conversation, that he 
had recently become an apostle of the ^new state of 
society,* akid was aboiut to estabHsh a small colony .01 
his estate, to form the nucleus of the ' New World.'" 

'^ Did you discuss the principles of this infidel mH- 
lernnium ?" 

" Yes, pretty folly. I endeavoured to prove that 
if man is the creature of chrcumstances, circumstances 
are also, to a considerable extent, the creaitures of 
man ; and that as long as his character remains essen^ 
dally selfish, the institutions he forms must bear the 
same character, while this depravity mars and perverts 
an those social arrangements appointed by God to pro^ 
mote his present felicity. I pointed out to him that 
as man was exposed to temptations from every thing 
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•round, and even from his natural appetites and 
vice could never be extinguished by any state q( societj, 
though it is modified by the temptations peculiar to 
barbarous or civilized states, to ignorance or knowledge, 
to wealth or poverty, to despotism or freedom ; circum- 
stances which combine with the diversities of external 
nature, to form, independently of reli^on, the moral 
cliaiacter of nations : that, since it is impossible to 
remove man from all temptation to evil, the only se- 
curity for virtue, is the implantation of a principle in 
his heart which will enable him to overcome his own 
vicious inclinations ; and this principle was not to be 
found amidst the doctrines of the ' Infidel Millennium.' 
Mr. Whately agreed to some of my positions, but 
asserted that the 'new system' provided an effectual 
preventive of vice, by enlightening every man with the 
knowledge necessary to perceive what course of con- 
duct was most conformable with his own interests, 
which he would then discover to be virtue, and conse- 
quently pursue it ; that when by education truth is in- 
stilled into every mind, error, and all the consequences 
arising out of it, will be for ever banished ; and the 
physical, intellectual, and moral condition of man will 
be so moulded, as to render him good and happy with- 
out restraint or punishment." 

** A very delightful prospect, which we, as believers 
in Christianity, rationally expect will be realized when 
the very principle of piety denounced by these benevo- 
lent but Utopian speculators shall be fully developed, 
and become universal. Then, when hearts are purified 
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from the love of enror, knowledge will diffuse only truth, 
— all the appetites and passions controlled hy self-de- 
nial, which is the true self-love, men will cease to des- 
troy or injure one another, and universal charity will so 
regulate all the social relations, that they will form one 
harmonious system, and secure the happiness of the 
whole human family. But did you at all succeed in 
convincing Mr. Whately that the means he proposed 
were utterly inadequate to bring about this state of 
happiness?" 

" Oh, no. If I had possessed the reason and elo- 
quence of an angel, I should not have convinced him 
in his then state of mind ; regarding, as be did, his 
opinions as infallible truths, and not in the least dis- 
posed to examine them by the only standard. I asked 
him how he could insure that children, who had only 
just opinions instilled during their education, would 
always retain them, since he acknowledged that per- 
sons were continually changing their opinions, not only 
giving up error for truth, but truth for error, when any 
of their passions biassed them in favour of the latter. 
I also inquired how much of the vice which now 
defiled the world was occasioned by ignorance of our 
real interests and duty; and how much by our deter- 
mination to gratify our sinful passions at every hazard ; 
I prolonged the discussion, not with any expectation 
of influencing Mr. W., but thinking my arguments 
might prove an antidote to his dangerous opinions with 
the younger members of my friend's family, who were, 
I could perceive, half fascinated with the brilliant 

p 
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•cenes he had often presented before them of his * new 
world.' 

"I was very glad to learn he meant to bring his 
scheme to a practical test, persuaded that nothing 
would so powerfully exhibit its folly. The buildings* I 
found, were begun for the little colony ; and when the 
inhabitants arrived, and all was fairly in operation, I 
went with a party of friends, at his invitation, to inspect 
it ; and it then wore a very interesting aspect. Twelve 
tniform commodious cottages, with gardens before and 
behind, surrounded a spacious oval, planted in the 
centre with shrubs, and having at • each end larger 
buildings: one of which was the children's establish- 
ment, and the other a manu&ctory, where both setxes 
were busily employed in their various trades, so that 
the houses were deserted, with the exception of one, 
where there was a poor woman who was unwell. 

" A lady of our party endeavoured to cheer her, by 
speaking of the comforts of her situation, and she 
coldly said, * Yes, Ma'am, we're well off to be sure in 
«many things, but 'tis very lonely for want of the chil- 
dren, and when I hear any of 'em cry, I think 'tis my 
own, and then it goes to my heart ; and then, if they're 
poorly, 'tis cruel not to be with 'em, for who can nurse 
like a mother. Ma'am?' 

*' A tear was in the lady's eye as she turned to me, 
and said, in a low tone, ' That part of the system is very 
unnatural.' 

"' It is alV I replied, * very unnatural and irreligious, 
the 'new world' will do only for those who have neither 
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hearts nor souls.' The male part of the colony looked 
the best satisfied; many of them had long been but 
half employed, and to have constant work and suffi- 
cient wages, was a cheering thing, and was yet too 
much of a novelty to be under-valued. As we left 
them, Mr. W. turned to me with on air of triumph, and 
asked what I thought of his experimext now ? 

*** That it b begun, but not ended,' I replied. 
'To provide regular employment for the poor is an 
unexceptionable and most praiseworthy thing; but 
you will find this good neutralized by the evils of 
the system. Invite me to visit it again at the end 
of two years.' Before the expiration of one, many 
unfavourable reports reached me of the new colony. 
Neither men nor women appeared to find any pleasure 
at home, the houses were neglected and dirty, and 
their evenings spent in drinking-clubs and tea-parties. 
Separated from their children, they appeared to have 
lost all interest in them, and selfishness not being at all 
counteracted by the social afiFections, was indulged in 
the lowest gratifications of pride and appetite, dress, 
eating, an'd drinking. Of conjugal attachment there 
was scarcely any appearance among those who had 
imbibed Mr. Whately's views, which he exhibited 
every Sunday, in his lectiures in the school-room ; for 
when two of the chief motives to the cultivation of 
affection were removed, a sense of duty and mutual 
interest, neither was inclined to bear with the failings, 
nor deny themselves to please each other ; but every 
little difference of opinion produced mutual upbraid- 

p2 
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ings, accompanied by the threat of separation, against 
which the helplessness of infancy and the tears of child- 
hood did not plead. 

" One man of good sense and some education, who 
had been reduced by misfortune to join the colony, 
perceiving the bold and unfeeling character his wife was 
acquiring, thought it high time to move from the licen- 
tious atmosphere. Mr. Whately found the manufactory 
an increasingly losing concern, instead of furnishing, as 
he had predicted, an ample fund for the labourers in 
old age. 

" The most skilful and industrious could not per- 
ceive it was a part of the doctrine of universal benevo- 
lence that the ignorant and idle should share equally 
in their earnings. They felt that they were thus de- 
prived of their just rights, and their neighbours encou- 
raged in the vice of indolence ; and they consequently 
relaxed their efforts. Mr. W. himself was also pro- 
voked one day to violate his own laws in the play- 
ground, when two of the children were contending for 
the possession of a toy, which was common property. 
Mr. Whately endeavoured to instil truth by the most 
winning persuasion, and advocated the advantages of 
each enjoying, in turn, their equal right to the toy ; 
but one of the disputants, a daring little fellow, ap- 
pearing to think there were more forcible arguments, 
gave his play-fellow a violent blow, which was so much 
opposed to the new system, that Mr. W., thrown off his 
guard, applied to the little culprit a knock-down reason, 
and laid him prostrate at his feet. 
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•* Oar philanthropist was very much disconcerted at 
this incident, and began to think that some physical 
change was necessary in the very constitution of chil- 
dren, before they would be fit for the unrestrained 
reason of the * new world.' But a truly tragical event 
brought about soon after the catastrophe of the colony. 
A man having resolved to get rid of his wife, divorced 
her in the lawful manner of the system, and married 
another, whose husband was not an inmate of the 
institution, and who was devotedly attached to her. 
He abandoned himself to intemperance, and in this 
state committed suicide! — a horrible event, which ex- 
asperated all the neighbourhood against the colony. 
A few nights after, Mr. W.'s servants called him up at 
midnight with the alarm of fire, volumes of smoke 
and flame being observed rising amidst the trees of the 
park, in the direction of the colony. They hastened 
to the spot, and notwithstanding their exertions, in 
which it was observed the inmates took little share, 
except to save their clothing and furniture, all the 
buildings were destroyed ; and by the dawn of morning, 
this paradise of equality and injustice, of deserted 
wives, fatherless children, and childless parents, — ^in 
which the selfish passions were to cease when they 
were no longer punished, and the social affections 
to be increased by dissolving the dearest ties of 
nature, — ^in which parents were to love more ardently 
the children on whom they had bestowed no tender- 
ness, and children reverence more fully the parents 
on whose care they had been independent, — in which 
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benevolence was to become universal, when all the 
principles and sympathies from which it springs had 
been extinguished, — this infidel Utopia of my un- 
fortunate acquaintance was buried beneath its own 
ruins. 

*' I could not help feeling for him in this severe 
disappointment, though it was impossible to regret it ; 
and wrote, in the hope of preventing the misanthropic 
effect which I feared it would produce in his mind, by 
suggesting practicable plans, and pointing out the only 
tme principles of general benevolence and universal 
happiness, which are fumished by Christian charity. 
He wrote me a very kind reply, promising to consider 
my suggestions, and saving the credit of his system* by 
attributing its failure to the extent of the prejudices of 
the old world, not yet prepared generally to mould its 
institutions on the model of the new. I wish," added 
Mr. M., ''he would come hither, and see what you 
have been able to accomplish in a few months, in the 
improved comforts and increased happiness of your 
poor, without overturning social institutions founded in 
Paradise, and bearing upon them the seal of Divine 
wisdom, or disorganizing, under the name of reforming 
the world." 

«* I do not wondef," said Mr. D' Arcy, " at the vision- 
ary schemes of benevolent persons of infidel principles, 
who, denying the doctrine of human depravity, and its 
removal through the religion of the Bible, must find 
the vice and misery of the world a dark mystery, the 
causes and cure of which they will ever labour in vain 
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to discover, or to remedy. In different ages and coun- 
tries, we may behold man in every possible variety of 
the social condition ; from the barbarism of imbruted 
ignorance, to the highest civilization which arts, sci- 
ence, literature, and wealth can produce, without the 
influence of Ohristianity. And the state of manners, 
morals, and political institutions, in the purest periods 
ci Greece and Rome, were never moulded by bene- 
volence, nor did they promote general happiness. They 
added to the vices of civilization much of the degrading 
cruelty and licentiousness of a barbarous condition ; 
and in their pride, luxury, ambition, and selfishness, 
leading to the oppression of the poor, to foreign wars, 
and intestine divisions, we may see clearly developed 
the cause of their decline and fall ; nor could we anti- 
cipate the petfection of the human character, nor the 
stability of other empires, unless the character of man 
were submitted to a process of moral renovation, then 
unknown. 

** Christianity is now carrying on a great experiment, 
which, though it has not proceeded far, has afforded 
already triumphant proofs of its tendency to promote 
imiversal happiness, by its effects in private life, and 
the reflex operation of its benevolent principles upon 
the laws and institutions of the countries where it is 
planted. In our own country, and the United States 
of America, where its influence is the greatest, it is 
continually achieving some new victory of justice and 
humamty; and if its enterprises in behalf of human 
happiness are not immortalized in breathing marble by 
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the chUel of ancient art, they lire and ^0v in the 
ever4)rlghtening picture of extending fefidty.* 

** And when," said Mr. BL, ^ ChiistiaB benevolence, 
liH the second great command, is more faSty eiidbited, 
and its beautiful fruits, as the result of £utli, axe made 
more the test of religion ; when Cfaiistians, instead of 
forming, as they now do, a small ndnoiity in every 
country, shall become powerful in numbers and influ- 
ence, and be the legislators and governors of nations; 
then the world will see that their principles are capable 
of restraining the selfish passions, of emancipating rea-* 
•on from the dominion of prejudice, of perfecting social 
institutions, and establishing the happiness and perpe- 
tuity of empires on the eternal foundations of charity 
and peace,** 

" What effect, Sir," inquured Mrs. Cecil, « did Mr. 
Whately*s disappointment produce on him 7*^ 

** Just such as I feared. He became weary of bene- 
volence, denounced the world as incorrigible, and since 
he could not reform man on his own plan, determined 
to try what could be done with nature ; and has since 
been pursuing agricultural improvements, many of which 
have been rational and useful. But he is almost at war 
with a barren heath and rocky hill on his estate; 
as the former refuses to become a fruitful field, and the 
latter exhibits on its bleak sides young forest trees in 
every stage of decline." 

** What extensive good," said Mr. D'Arcy, «? might 
such a man effect, if he possessed the vital principle of 
benevolence ; but without this, natural feeUng, or the 
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desire of fame, will be very inefficient motives ; which 
ingratitude will cool, and disappointment destroy ; and 
when connected with some peculiar scheme of our 
own, will often be transformed, by mortiiied pridCt into 
misanthropy." 



CHAPTER XX. 



SELF-DENIAL. — ^THE SPIRIT OF MARTYRDOM. 

" When Mr. D'Arcy was dressing at his accustomed 
early hour the next morning, he observed a party of 
the labourers and servants gathered together in the 
park, and their attitudes seemed to indicate that some 
accident had occurred. He hastened out to ascertain 
what it was, and found that one of the labourers had 
discovered the village blacksmith, apparently in a dying 
state, lying imder the trees." 

** I heard last night, ye*re honour," said one of the 
men, " that his wife was in great trouble, seeing he was 
gone to the public-house again that he*d kept away 
from, ever since your honour discharged him from your 
work a month ago." 

** A terrible blow for poor Mary I" said another ; ** she 
was rejoicing the day before, and blessing your honour, 
seeing that ye'd cured Jerry of drunkenness ; and said 
'twas the best day's work he'd ever done when he was 
turned out of your honour's employ." 

" This is no time for talking," said Mr. D., impatient 
at their garrulity ; " take him up as gently as possible, 
and carry him to my house, that he may be instantly 
put into a warm bath ; and be sure," he added, address- 
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ing the servant despatched for the surgeon, ** you do not 
let it he known in the village as you pass, for his poor 
wife's sake.** 

Before the surgeon's arrival the warm bath produced 
some good effect; and as soon as it could be pro- 
nounced he was reviving, Eliza set off to communicate 
the circumstance to his wife, whom she found in great 
distress, as she had been able to obtain no tidings of 
her husband since he left the public-house the night be- 
fore ; and she supposed he had wandered into the fields, 
where he would probably be foimd dead. To be as- 
sured, therefore, that he was living, and that there was 
some slight hope of his recovery, was comparative joy. 
She quickly followed Miss D'Arcy to the Hall ; but, on 
her arrival, her husband was in a state of too much agi- 
tation for her to be admitted. When his consciousness 
returned, he groaned deeply ; and, looking round him at 
the strange scene, exclaimed, ** Oh, I know it all I I'm 
in custody — a wretched murderer ! the murderer of ihj 
best friend I His honour would have saved me, both 
body and soul : but I've done the foul deed I who— who 
can wash it away ?" The attendants thought him 4eli- 
rious, and at this moment Mr. D. entered the room. The 
poor wretch started up in horror, but instantly fell back 
in a swoon. His expressions reminded the servants of 
the long sharp knife they had observed, driven with great 
force into a tree near the unhappy man, when he was 
found ; and his subsequent expressions explained that, 
maddened by ardent spirits, and taunted by his compa- 
nions that he would now never be employed again by 
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the 'squire, who had promised, if he kept sober two 
months, to try him again, stimulated by them to re- 
venge the wrong he suffered, by an interference with 
his liberty to be as wicked as he pleased, he waylaid 
Mr. D'Arcy, who he expected would return alone from 
the village reading-room that evening, and he thought 
he had accomplished his horrible design. 

When the family were acquainted with this circum- 
stance, they began to be seriously alarmed lest their 
father should become a martyr to his philanthropy ; and 
even Mrs. Cecil's fears led her to think that her brother 
might have gone too far in resolving to dbcharge all 
immoral persons from his employ. After dinner she 
began a conversation with him on the subject. 

*• My dear sister," he replied, " the only question we 
have to settle is, whether or not it is a duty of benevo- 
lence to discountenance vice, by bestowing our favour 
upon the virtuous rather than the vicious ; and whether 
such a proceeding, united with kind persuasion, is not 
the most probable means of reclaiming the latter ? If 
it be so, I trust you and I have sufficient confidence in 
God to do our duty, without regard to consequences." 

*' But will it not tend to exasperate rather than to 
reform the offenders ? " 

" I think not. In the present instance the effect was 
salutary : it led this poor man, upon whom all my pre- 
vious warnings against this destructive vice had been in 
vain, to keep from it for a month ; and had not the un- 
fortunate occurrence of the wake at the neighbouring 
village tempted him just now to join his old companions, 
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there is every reason to believe he would have abstained 
long enough to break the chain of habit, aided as he was 
by self-interest, which, next to religious principle, is the 
most powerful check upon vice. When this same pow- 
erful motive of self-interest leads us to refuse receiving 
the immoral into our families as domestic servants, the 
duty is always sufficiently obvious ; and it appears to 
me not less certain, if not so clear^ when the interests 
of society are to be promoted. Those offences which 
are indirectly opposed to the well-being of others can- 
not be brought much under the power of law, and re- 
quire social punishment." 

*' But, papa, are we required to do this when we may 
ourselves suffer inconvenience from it?** asked Fre- 
derick. '* Now, the groom says, that the blacksmith is 
the most clever fellow at his trade in all the country 
round, and that the man you now employ is twice as 
long about his work.* 

" If, Frederick, the groom's time be of supreme im- 
portance, — if it be better that a licentious man should 
have more money to spend in ruining himself and his 
family, than a sober one in supporting them, — ^if we are 
to live to ourselves rather than to do good, then we are 
not required to make a paltry sacrifice to the claims of 
benevolence.** 

*' It would have been no paltry sacrifice, dear papa, if 
your life had been taken.** 

Mr. lyArcy was too much affected to be able imme- 
diately to reply, but he afterwards added, *' I believe that 
in proportion as we observe the extent of the claims of 
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chBiity, both as it regards our doty to Gk»d and oar 
neighbour, the more we shall be oonTinced that Chns- 
tians now require much of the qfirii of martyrdom, 
which is essentially the spirit of self-denial ; and I con- 
cdve it will be by a voluntary sacrifice of property, re- 
{mtation, time, convenience, and pleasure, greater than 
we have ever yet seen, rather than by a revival of open 
persecution, that this spirit will again become predomi- 
nant in the church of Christ, and be the means of dif- 
fusing piety, morality, and universal happiness, as its 
result. With regard to this unhappy man, I am not 
without great hopes that the advantage of the course I 
have pursued will yet be apparent ; but should it be 
otherwise, the failure will not discourage me.** 

Mr. D.'s hopes were realized. The poor man was so 
ipapressed with the awful peril into which his vice had 
brought him, and so affected with Mr. D.'s for^veness, 
and care of him during his illness, that he most scru- 
pulously followed all the rules his benefactor gave him 
to avoid temptation ; for it4s only in this way vice can 
be conquered. Man is too weak to go to meet sin, 
hold parley with it, and yet be the victor. One of 
these temptations was the habit of smoking, — a practice 
which Mr. D. studiously discouraged in his own house 
for the sake of example, as he thought it a powerful 
auxiliary to intemperance ; and he had observed, as a 
oonflnnation of this opinion, that the general introduc- 
tion of smoking into England and the increase of 
drunkenness were coeval. 

Shortly after this Mr. lyArcy made a sacrifice qf 
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another kind to principle. As his uncle's heir, he be* 
came possessed of seyeral shares in a valuable library 
at the county town, but nothing having'called his atten- 
tion to it, he had almost forgotten the circumstance. A 
letter, however, from the secretary announced the an- 
nual meeting of the share-holder^ an4 inclosed a copy 
of the Rules, one of which he was grieved to obsefve 
encouraged a violation of the Sabbath, by allowing the 
reading-room to be open on that day. 

" I am quite sure," siud Frederick, ** papa will never 
agree to that rule." 

"Certainly not; but what steps would you take, 
Frederick, were you in my situation, in order to get rid 
of It?" 

** Attend the annual meetings papa, bring it forward, 
expose the evils of it with all the eloquence I possessed, 
and propose its being expunged." 

" And suppose you were left in the minority, what 
then?" 

'* I would then talk privately with the other share- 
holders, and perhaps write against it in the paper, and 
probably another year they would agree to it." 

*'Then, if you could not obtain a majority, you 
would support this sin another year ?" 

** How could I be said to support it, papa, if I voted 
against it?" 

** Who support the society which thus violates the 
Sabbath ; the migority or the minority, or the whole 
together ? Who contribute the funds, and who enforce 
upon the agent his duty to attend on the Sabbath-day ? 
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Tbe ac c i eUry proposes to place my name on the com* 
mittee of management next year ; if I midertake this, 
which it is my doty to do some time or other, as a 
member of the institotion, and the agent, participating 
in my objection, refuses attending on the Sabbath, I 
must either discbarge him because he holds my senti- 
ments and wishes to obey God, or sanction him in re- 
bellion against the laws of the institution of which I 
am a member ; a singular predicament surely." 

" Then, papa, will you cease to be a member, lose 
your shares, and, as far as you are concerned, endeavour 
to destroy an institution which may otherwise do much 
good?" 

" Yes, this is the course I shall pursue ; and I shall 
be thus promoting the greatest good, which is the sup- 
port of religion and morality : for an injury done to 
these can never be compensated by any intellectual 
benefit." 

" Tills is right, I dare say ; but then, how can people 
unite in any thing until they are all of one opinion, un- 
less the minority yield to the majority?" 

*' They need not be of one opinion in every thmg, 
but they must hold the same principles* If all the 
UJtMnbors of the library agreed in determining that their 
rules should accord with the laws of religion and mo- 
rftllty, contention and division would be shut out by the 
njinorlty yielding in all other points to the majority. 
It^i \\% Huppose, that at the approaching meeting there 
Nhoulfl bo a difference of opinion as to whether the li- 
bmry bo opened six or eight hours every week-day, and 
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whether such and such volumes shall he purchased ; — 
on these points, though I might think the period agreed 
on, and the volumes ordered, less desirable than those 
I had voted for, yet, as the continuance of the institu- 
tion is more important than either, I am bound to 
yield the point, which is only a matter of convenience 
or taste, not of conscience ; — ^but in the present case 1 
am equally bound to withdraw, that I may not unite in 
violating a religious and moral duty. It is very im- 
portant that you should form a just opinion of the sa- 
crifices which ought and ought not to be made in our 
social relations ; the want of which so perpetually intro- 
duces the opposite errors of destroying union to support 
our opinions, or sacrificing principle to preserve har- 
mony. The rules of every voluntary society are the 
terms of mutual agreement, which every individual vir- 
tually signs when he enrols his name as a member ; 
and how can any man consistently sign an agreement 
he conscientiously disapproves? As no man can be at 
ease in this case, to continue in the institution would 
be to invite perpetual discord ; besides the far more im- 
portant consideration of disobedience to God, by sanc- 
tioning and supporting a positive breach of his laws." 

" But if in voluntary societies one ought to withdraw, 
what can we do when we are in situations, as subjects, 
in which we must enforce or obey laws we believe con- 
trary to religion or morality ?" 

" I will answer this question when you have shown 
me how any one can be placed in this terrible predica- 
ment of being forced to violate religion and morality.** 

Q 
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** Toa smile, p«|»a ; bul whai ia vBsy covan WUliaoi 
to do, if he becomes, as you think fiDom his taknts he 
will, a judge? You know he thioks many of our 
criminal laws contmy to justice and baievoleuce ; yet 
he must then assist in executing them." 

'^ If he nuat become judge, your infereBce is correct ; 
but I should suppose his principles impose on him a 
moral necessity not to take this office until these ob- 
noxious laws are repealed ; and thus, in the spirit of 
martyrdom, of which we have been lately speaking, 
sacrifice self-interest to duty. It is infinitely better he 
should remain in the lowest grade of Ms profession, 
than rise to the seat of judgment wearing the defiled 
ermine of a stained conscience. So little is it generally 
considered an inconsistency for men to obey or to aid 
in executing laws opposed to their consctenoes, that our 
neighbour M*Kinnon, the attorney, appeared quite sur- 
prised at my surprise, when I found he collected and 
distrained for tithes, though he had denounced them at 
public meetings, as contrary to Divine law and the 
rights of man. When our duties to God and our 
neighbour apparentiy clash, for they can never really 
do so, our judgments are more firequently led into error 
by self-interest than by zeal, and we consequently 
*obey man rath» than God;' but we must remember, 
that whenever man commands us to perform any thing 
in religion which is contrary to Divine authority, or 
any civil action contrary to morals, at this point we 
must stop, and sufiPer all loss for conscience' sake. Nor 
can any means so efficacious be adopted to diffiise our 
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opinions, as the attention of others is drawn to them 
both hy sympathy with our sufferings, and esteem for 
our sincerity. This moral warfare against the evils of 
national institutions would be far more speedy and suc- 
cessful than that of the sword, and is a civil war that 
religion and patriotism approve. By thus crucifying 
self, we may conquer the world." 

*' There is, indeed, papa, something very sublime in 
seeing persons quietly suffer loss for conscience* sake." 

'* Yes ; man then appears in an attitude of the no- 
blest moral heroism. Standing alone upon the adaman- 
tine rock of principle, he defies the universe to moye 
him from his position ; and though his blood should 
be poured out as a libation upon this altar of duty, as 
was seen in the days of martyrdom, it will flow into the 
channel of the truth fo which it was shed, and increase 
the force of the ever-wjdening and irresistible current." 
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CHAPTER XXI. 



SACRIFICE OP TEUTH TO SELF-INTEREST. 

Mr. O'Brien, the editor of a widely circulated paper, 
called on Mr. D'Arcy one morning respecting an ap- 
proaching election in the neighbourhood ; and the po- 
litical opinions of the candidates being alluded to, Mr. 
D. was surprised when his guest avowed himself warmly 
on an important subject at that time very keenly 
agitated, but which was never alluded to in the paper 
in question. 

On noticing this to him, he replied, " I assure you it 
is difficult enough for me to restrain myself, but were 
I to advocate my opinions there, I should lose more 
than half my readers ; so strong are the prejudices on 
this point among the class who chiefly suppoH it." 

" But," said Mr. D'Arcy, " is it right to suppress 
truth in order to please prejudice? As the primary 
object of every writer ought to be the benefit of so- 
ciety, by the diffusion of just opinions and the re- 
moval of errors, can we be justified in neglecting this 
from a motive of self-interest ? If it is right for one 
writer to do so, it must be for all ; and as new truths 
are generally unpopular, if no one has the disinterested- 
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ness or moral courage to advocate them, how are they 
to be circulated at all ? " 

" And how, my dear Sir, can truth be circulated in a 
paper which no one will read?" 

" There will always be found a small number of 
readers sufficiently free from intolerance of opinion to 
be inclined to listen to a man who differs from them. 
Many of these will be convinced, and will become 
warm advocates of the publication which has enlight- 
ened them. It will thus gradually be rendered popu- 
lar, and ultimately secure a degree of patronage which 
will prove that in all cases * honesty is the best po- 
licy.' •' 

** This might be true, Sir, if the majority of readers 

were willing to receive the truth on all subjects, instead 
of determining to hear only the advocates of their party 
and opinions ; but I have another difficulty — I am not 
the proprietor of the paper, acting only under a com- 
mittee of share-holders who established it. Now, this 
committee is opposed to my views, therefore I am fet- 
tered on all sides." — 

" With bonds you have voluntarily submitted to, my 
dear Sir ; I can, therefore, only disapprove and pity 
your ignominious subjection to this mental slavery. 
The sacrifice of truth to interest or to fame is a most 
insidious and dangerous form of selfishness, to which the 
conductors of periodical works are peculiarly exposed : 
and to which I fear some good men have sacrificed 
every thing short of the essential principles of religion, 
satisfying their consciences with the delusive plea that 
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a minor truth might be abandoned in order to conciliate 
its enemies." 

" But, sc^rely, Sir, you would not approve of conti- 
nually forcing our opinions upon others in society, as 
many persons do, so as to render themselves quite dis- 
agreeable?" 

" Certainly not ; pur ;iea) must always be controlled 
by charity ; but we should never decline advocating just 
opinions, whether in conversation or by writing, from 
fear of loss or ridicule. When a fair opportunity occurs 
for introducing such opinions, they should be courage- 
ously, though temperately, defended ; and whoever re- 
fuses to do this, betrays the cause of truth." 

After Mr. O'Brien was gone, Mrs. Cecil said, " Your 
remarics, just now, reminded me of the brief and affect- 
ing career of the eldest son of our poor friend Duncan, 
who was at length induced to sacrifice even his reli- 
gious principles as a writer." 

" Ah, I do, indeed, well remember his degrading 
course and affecting death ; but I do not think I have 
ever related it to Frederick. When he left college,, be 
became tutor in the family of Lord G--r-**— , and dis- 
covering that his lordship's political opinions differed 
from his own, he took especial care to conceal them, 
and affected an indifference to all political topics, which 
he was very far from feelmg, but which he persuaded 
himself was a necessary dictate of prudence in his prcf 
sent sttnation* His principles' were, however, sooa 
brought to an unwelcome test. On oocasioa of an 
election. Lord G.'s views were attacked in a spirited 
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patmpldet whieh be showed his son's totor, of whose 
taleats he had a veiy high opinion, and requested him 
to fomish an answer. The latter did not, as he should 
ham done, at once decline it, but promised to ' con*- 
sider.of it«' He read the pamphlet carefully, observed 
that there were many weak points in the argument, 
and triumphed in the mental strength which would en- 
able him to make even truth ridiculous ; yet he had at 
first virtue enough left to blush in secret at the thought 
of such aa attempt. Still he continued to entertain 
it» dwelt on its advantages, and endeavoured to silence 
conscience with the plea that, as political pamphlets, 
especially on electioneering occasions, were eptiemeral 
as the day, it was of little consequence if he espoused 
a ialae opinion. He now felt, too, the evil of his past 
duplicity ; for, as Lord G, was unacquainted with his 
real opinions, what plausible excuse could he frame for 
refusing his patron this service ? He had already taken 
too many steps in the path of dishonour to retreat with 
emdit, and he finally resolved to pursue the fatal 
oomse; hoping that, as he should write anonymously, 
his dereliction of prininple would never be known to 
his former friends. But the ability of the production 
drew upon it much attention, and led to a discovery 
of the author. Loxd G. became acquainted with the pre- 
vkmsly a;vowed sentlm«sts of the tutor, and» being himself 
an honest, though miataken politician, would not con- 
fide his son's education to a man without principle ; and 
soon found a- plea for disnussing him, though he did 
not assign the loie canse.^ He» too, was a&aid to be 
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honest to a man who could salirixe vidioat mercy; 
though a reproof from such a quarter might have saved 
poor Duncan for society and for himseH Not suc- 
ceeding in obtaining a tutorship equal to his wishes, 
he resolved to devote himself to literature, and at the 

request of a friend wrote frequently for the Maga- 

zinci a popular periodical then recently started. The 
sole object of the publisher was to furnish a piquant 
work which might by any means sell ; and for this pur- 
pose, knowledge, wit, and humour, were desecrated to 
suit a depraved taste, and embodied in a sort of literary 
slang, in which it was sufficient to be otdTe and amusing 
at the expense of good sense, nature, and religion. It 
was by slow and painful degrees that Duncan brought 
himself so to dispense with the restraints of education 
and conscience, as to become a thoroughly accom- 
plished writer in the Magazine ; but, having 

reached this bad pre-eminence, interest and fame, as 
well as that bitterness of spirit which hates the virtue 
it has lost, gave to his wit a malignant force, and 
pointed his satire with a scorpion sting. He became 
editor, and conducted it for several years with great 
success ; but at length its supporters lessened : the 
progress of religion was beginning to exert its hal- 
lowed influence upon the public taste : a competitor 
appeared, and the — ^ depository of slander against 
the 'squeamish morality and ineffable absurdities of 
the evangelicals,' was thrown out by a purer taste, 
which had been gradually diffusing. This, and sub* 
sequent disappointments, operating on irascible and 
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embittered feelings, destroyed Duncan's health, and 
sent him to a premature grave — ^his death-bed being, as 
I was told by a friend who then visited him, one of the 
most dark and hopeless he had ever beheld." 

" I remember," said Mrs. C, " that dear Mr. Cecil often 
remonstrated with one of our acquaintances, who took 
up that magazine, on the impropriety of encouraging 
such a work ; for he thought it extremely inconsistent 
in professors of religion to support a periodical, how- 
ever clever and even innocent some of the articles 
might be, in which the essential principles of religion 
and morality were systematically attacked." 

" I am entirely of the same opinion ; to sanction 
and support such works is to strengthen the hands 
of those who are the assassins of public morals and 
happiness." 



CHAPTER XXII. 



KINDBSD MINDS.^ — ^INTOLERANCE OF TASTE. 

" Did you ever," said Eliza to her aunt, as they 
were returning one evening from a ^sit to a neigh- 
bouring family, ** see so well matched a pair as Mr. and 
Mrs. Curran ? They reminded me of Mrs. Hesians' 
beautiful lines, 

* Like kindred flowers of one sweet shade, 
With the same breeze that bend.' 

All their thoughts, feelings, and tastes seemed to be 
one. I hope they will stay some time with our friends 
at the Park, that we may become better acquainted 
with them.** 

" You will desire this still more, I know, when I 
tell you Mrs. Curran's history, which her friend Mrs. 
Roberts gave me, as I was noticing to her in the 
garden this remarkable congeniality in her visitors. 
* If any body,* she said, * deserves to be happy in mar- 
riage, it is my friend Emily, for she showed a prudence 
and disinterestedness in the rejection of two former 
lovers, not a little uncommon. She was early left an 
orphan, without property, and was adopted by an uncle 



and aunt, who, though very kind to her, were persons 
of little muid and coarse manners. After she became 
pious, too, they very much disliked her religion $ and 
there was much in her atuation to render her anxious 
for a new home. A gentleman made proposals to her 
soon after, whom many of her friends pressed heir to 
accept, as he was pious and amiable, and would be 
able, from his wealth, to place her in a sphere of exteoi- 
mve influence, which they knew her active ChristiaB 
benevolence would employ to the best advantage. It 
was an attractive prospect, and she was tempted to try 
to reason herself into love ; but she soon felt she could 
not give him that decided preference and affection 
which every man has a right to expect when he is 
accepted; and she thought it was inconsistent with 
rational self*love, as well as with charity, to give him 
her hand, as a mere matter of present advantage to 
herself at so imminent a risk of sacrificing the §aXure 
happiness of both : she therefore declined the proposal. 
About a year after, she was visiting a distant relative 
in , and was there introduced to a gentleman 

who was held in high estimation, both in the religious 
and literary world, and whose writings she particularly 
admired. His conversation and manners did not discre* 
dit his reputation ; and while Emily was quite charmed 
with his society, it was evident their admiration was 
nuQtual. ^le was, however, acquainted with a circum- 
stance in his private hiatory which led her carefully to 
guard her heart, considering that ^is belonged of right 
to another.- She knew that previous to his first mait^ 
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riage — ^for he was then a young widower — he had de- 
serted a lady, every way worthy of his attachment, 
without any just reason ; whose happiness and health 
had been for many years sacrificed to this cruelty, and 
who was still unmarried. My Mend, therefore, at once 
resolved, that any influence she might acquire over this 
gentleman, should be exerted only in awakening him to 
a sense of thb cruelty, and in endeavouring to induce 
him to repair it. Her disinterestedness, in resolutely 
rejecting him on this ground alone, did not lessen his 
admiration ; but the want of benevolence and sensibility 
he evinced, in pleading the delicate health of the 
lady as a reason for not now endeavouring to atone 
for the wrong he had done, convinced my friend, that 
whatever this gentleman's talents and general princi- 
ples were, he was destitute in a considerable degree of 
some qualities of the heart which she valued above all 
mental endowments. He persevered in his applications 
for a long time, and notwithstanding her decided nega- 
tives, did not entirely give up hope, until he heard she 
was engaged. Then he appears to have directed his 
affections again to their only just object ; and almost 
one of the first things my friend told me on her arrival, 
was the • delightful intelligence * she had recently re- 
ceived of his engagement, and which was to her as a 
blessing upon her own happy union. " 

" A reward." said Mr. IVArcy, " which her dis- 
interested magnanimity well deserved. If the cruel 
fickletiOM In such affairs, of which both sexes are too 
often guilty, were punished in the mode Mrs. Cunan 
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adopted, the number of delinquents would soon be 
lessened. I can give you an example of honourable 
conduct in a Mend of my own, which, if not of quite so 
elevated a character as that of our new and charming 
acquaintance, is yet worthy of being mentioned in con- 
nexion with it. Mr. S had rather hastily sought 

and obtained the affections of a lady whose beauty was 
the chief thing that attracted him. After some time, 
he discovered she was very ignorant, and felt little 
interest in his favourite pursuits; so that he said he 
would have given any thing to be able to transform her 
into a picture, which he might have had the pleasure of 
looking at without the trouble of entertaining. Wishing 
to find a plea for dissolving a connexion that was no 
longer a source of pleasure, he persuaded himself he 
should act most in accordance with the lady's hap- 
piness and his Qwn, if he frankly told her he had ceased 
to love her, and very kindly express his regret at this 
unfortunate change in his feelings. Being, however, 
a young man of religious principles, he could not quite 
satisfy his conscience with this sophistry ; and, as I was 
some years older than himself, came to me for advice. 
I heard all his reasonings and pleas to get a favourable 
verdict from me and from his own heart, with much 
patience and sympathy, for I felt that the temptation 
which assailed him was no common one. After he had 
finished, I simply requested him to imagine himself in 
the lady's place, who was in no respect changed, who 
continued to bestow on him the regard he had taken 
so much pains to solicit, and who, for the crime of 
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giring him her heart at his request, was to he punished 
with the severest torture one human foemg could inflict 
upon another. I asked him whether he could possihly 
reconcile this with the precept oi * doing to others as 
we would they should do to us ;' or whether he could 
rationally expect happiness in any other connexion 
procured by a positive vioktiom of a Divine command ; 
and added, that though the reasons upon which he 
now proposed to act, would have been very just if he 
were urged by self-inteiest to seek the hand of any 
lady whom he could not love, yet having now volun- 
tarily made himself responsible for her future happiness, 
he was obliged by principle to endeavour to promote it, 
even though it should involve ever so great a sacriflce 
of his own taste. He acknowledged, with a sigh, the 
justice of these observations, and I endeavcmred to 
console him by the .assurance that he wotdd find many 
pleasures spring up in the rugged road of duty. I 
thought the causes of his dissatisfacttcm might be re- 
moved, for as the lady possessed good sense and piety, 
he might induce her to enlarge her understanding by 
reading, and gradually instil an interest in his own 
pursuits, which it was clearly her duty to arm at, as the 
means of promoting his comfort ; and though, in this 
mutual obligation to please each otiier for their good, 
more than common sacrifices were required on his 
part, he would find them possible, and even easy, if 
he sought dd from the right source." 

•* Did he follow your advice ? " 

"Yes, he did; and some years after his marriage 
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thanked me wiih gceat warmth for it, assuiing me he 
had found my expectations verified, and often re^ioed 
thai he had sacrificed self-pleasing to honour." 

Mr. Slade, an Ei^sh gentleman with whom Mr. 
D'Arcy was slightly acquainted, heing on a tour through 
Ireland, called one morning, and was prevailed on to 
stay the day. After dinner, the conversation turned 
on the society at B- ■ ■- , nesx which Mr. Slade resided. 

" You are acquainted, I dare say," said Mr. D'Arcy, 
''with Mr. Lestlie, to whose mechanic genius the 
whole nation is so much indebted ? " 

" Yes, I am ; or, rather, I was, for we rarely meet 
now. So much of his conversation consisted in de- 
clining the pronouns, X, n^, mm, ours, in combination 
with all tenses and moods, that I found his society in- 
sitferable." 

" He is an egotist, I admit ; but it must be remem- 
bered, as some palliation of this l&ult, that he was 
originally a working mechanic, who has arrived at his 
present eminence by the unaided force of his own 
powers and industry, which are usually in such cir- 
cumstances over-rated : nor had he, in early life, the 
advantage of forming his manners in cultivated society. 
Do you know his near neighbour, Mr. Leigh ? he is a 
man of considerable knowledge and talents, and of 
agreeable and polished manners." 

" Yes ; I thought I had found in him a charming 
acquaintance ; but he unfortunately discovered I was 
writing a critique on a recent Poem for the Re- 
view, and he then submitted to me, for my opinion, an 
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epic of his own. I found he had the poetic mania, and 
was determined, in spite of nature, to be a poet. The 
rules and qualifications of this darling art, which, if it 
could be learnt, no man had ever learnt so well, be- 
came the one topic whenever we met ; and this species 
of egotism, united with the perusal of the tiresome 
epic, was too much to be patiently borne, and I sent 
back the latter, with a sententious criticism of two Unas 
from an ancient satirist, which I thought was so far 
kind, that it would preserve him from the folly of pub- 
lishing, while I should no longer be nauseated with 
bad poetry ; which, as it is one of the luxuries of 
literature, no one has any excuse for producing at all, 
unless it is of good quality. My quotation, however, 
wounded him more than I expected, and I am sorry I 
have lost his friendship ; for, with this abatement, he is a 
worthy and clever man, and an intelligent companion." 

" And," said Mrs. Cecil, in a tone of reproof, " a truly 
benevolent man, which ought to atone for many such 
weaknesses." 

" Mrs. H.," rejoined Mr. D'Arcy, " whom I dare say 
you have met, has too good judgment to mistake her 
talents, and her work on education has rendered her 
celebrated." 

" Yes, deservedly so. I wish I could like her 
conversation as well. She might be eloquent, if she 
were not so concerned to be correct, elegant, and 
dignified. She always spealLS with oracular importance, 
and I continually fancy I see a second book on the tip 
of her tongue. In the warmth of an argument with 
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her— -who is herself too much occupied about phrases 
and words ever to show feeling — I had nearly said, 
' My dear Mr$.^ first elements of * — but I recollected 
myself in lime to substitute, ' The first question is.' " 

" AH these indications of over estimation of self,** 
replied Mr. D^Arcy, " are considerable foibles ; but if 
in this imperfect world, whose imperfection we our- 
selves so largely share, we refuse to tolerate defects in 
our acquaintance, we must determine to become anchor- 
ites, from a far less justifiable motive than the recluse 
of other days. To please ourselves must not be the 
supreme object in society, any more than in other 
social relations. We must be solicitous to communi- 
cate benefits and pleasures as well as to receive them ; 
and when the claims of neighbourhood or of family, or 
religious connexions, require an interchange of the 
courtesies of life, with persons not entirely agreeable to 
our taste, charity requires us to make a sacrifice." 

** But, my dear Sir, if we prefer solitude to uncon- 
genial associates, surely we have a right to please our- 
selves." 

** In my opinion no man has a right to please him- 
self exclusively, unless he can show that he has a dis- 
pensation from the obligation to love his neighbour. 
Intolerance of taste, as well as intolerance of creed, 
must be ^ judged by the same law. Men of genius, 
learning, and taste, are peculiarly in danger of in- 
dulging this intolerance, both as it regards books and 
sootety. Their own standard is naturally high in litera- 
ture, as well as in manners, and they are in great 

R 
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danger, unless they assiduously cultivate humility, of 
pTOscrihhig every body and every thing which falls 
below their own elevation ; forgetting that this very 
elevation is a claim upon them to endeavour to raise 
the low. In judging also of the characters and pro- 
ductions of others, they sometimes forget that there 
are various species of excellence besides their own; 
and that all talents and pursuits are admirable and 
laudable which are directed to useful objects. Making 
setf the supreme or only standard of excellence, is 
the cause of that want of candour in judgment and 
criticism which very clever people too often exhibit.* 

** And in our conduct towards our nearest con- 
nexions," said Mrs. Cecil, "we too often exaggerate 
failings which are peculiarly opposed to our temper 
and habits ; approving or disliking what is most agree- 
able or disagreeable to us, rather than what is most 
contrary to religion and morals. Parents too offcen 
correct their children on the same principle, punishing 
with severity what inflicts inconvenience upon them- 
selves, or wounds in any way their pride, and passing 
over lightly those faults which are opposed to morality, 
and affect the happiness of others." 

•* It is so ; and your remarks remind me of a lady 
I once knew, the wife of a man whose talents were 
the charm of every society, whose temper was excel- 
lent, and whose piety and benevolence rendered him 
a blessing to his neighbourhood ; yet she talked of the 
* misery' of his * disorderiy habits.' These • disoitlerly 
habits' were, that he sometimes left his hat on the 
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table, his coat on « drawing-room chair, or bis stick on 
the side-boar4» wbicU were magnified by his lady into 
a ' trial ; ' for, however little odier people might be 
afiFbcted by such a fault, to a person of A^r habits it was 
quite intolerable. By her sensitive selfishness on this 
little point, she contrived to inflict a grievous trial on 
one of the best of men, whom every one, on her death, 
sUently congratulated.^ 

" But you will allow," observed Mr. Slade, with an 
emotion which showed he had felt the anecdote, " that 
your fidend ought to have corrected the habit which 
was so disagreeable to the lady, even though it was a 
small defect." 

" Assuredly ; and he endeavoured to do so ; but when 
this little fiailing was continually treated as a crime 
sufficient to outweigh all counterbalancing excellencies, 
it would naturally create disgust and irritation, and 
make him feel that he was a sufferer, rather than an 
aggressor." 

At this moment it flashed on Mr. D'Arcy's recollec- 
tion, that he had heard a report of Mr. Slade's having 
broken off a connexion with a very estimable woman, 
because he thought her taste defective in some minor 
particulars of furniture and dress ; and, fearful of ap- 
pearing personal, he changed the subject. 

After Mr. S. had left, Frederick said to his eldest 
sister, " I think, Eliza, Mr. Slade has found out one 
lady whose imperfections are tolerable ; he listened with 
so much attention and apparent pleasure, even to your 
contradiction of his opinions, when he decried some of 

£2 
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your old and fiiTourite authors, 'whose style was so 
miserably defective.' He was also very anxious to 
call on his way back, 'to settle the question with 
you.'" 

" I was determined " replied Eliza, " to defend my 
&vourites at the risk of his contempt ; and I am not a 
little glad that a fastidious taste does not contract my 
pleasures as it does his, but that I can enjoy good 
sense, nature, and feeling, in prose or poetry, though it 
may have many small blemishes." 

*' I( Frederick, Mr. Slade wishes to settle with your 
sister a question far more important, as you appear to 
suspect, she will find a difference between them which 
ought not to be tolerated in such a connexion, — a dif- 
ference not merely of taste, but of principle ; fcnr I fear 
he is not yet a real Christian, and I hope Eliza will never 
so violate a positive Scripture command, or disregard 
her own happiness, as to forget that union of heart on 
this point is indispensable." 



CHAPTER XXIII. 



PHILANTHROPY, THE TBUS NOBILITY. 

The following morning, at an early hour after break- 
fiist, Mr. and Mrs. Curran alighted at the door, and, to 
the great pleasure of their friends at the Hall, an- 
nounced their intention of spending the day, if they 
found them disengaged, as Mr. C. wished to make some 
inquiries respecting the sale of an estate, in an adjoining 
county, in which Mr. D*Arcy had some interest, 

" We intend," said Mr. C, " ultimately to settle in 
Ireland ; and were we to consult chiefly our own gra- 
tification, we should endeavour to be as near you and 
our other friends here as possible ; but we both wish to 
be guided in our choice by the prospect of the greatest 
usefulness, and this would not be attained by sitting 
down in this neighbourhood and trenching upon your 
labours. Emily persuaded me, when we discussed our 
future plan of life, that it was my duty to relinquish the 
lucrative business my father conducted for so many years ; 
and, as Providence has blessed me with ample property, 
to devote the vigour of life to what, I hope, we both 
consider the chief use of wealth — the promotion of the 
general good. As my health has suffered from too close 
attention to business, we mean to devote a year or two 
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to a rather extended tour on the continent ; where, by 
making the missionary stations established there the 
chart of our route, I hope to be able to extend the reli- 
gious efforts now making, and endeavour to make some 
return for the advantages I have derived from former 
commercial relations abroad. Should we be spared to 
accomplish this design, we hope to return hither, unless 
we can do more good by settling elsewhere, and make 
Ireland our home, as it was that of my ancestors." 

" An admirable plan, my dear Sir, in which, I am 
persuaded, you will find as much happiness as life can 
afford. May the period soon arrive when such exaa^ 
pies of true wisdom will no longer be rare I When the 
advancement of religion, and the diffusion of happiness 
is regarded in its true light, as the only end worthy of a 
rational and immortal creature, wealth will be pursued 
merely as a means to this end. Christians, when they 
have realized a moderate fortune, will begin really to 
enjoy it in the true luxury of existence ; and wealth 
and influence will be regarded as a title, not to nobi* 
lity, but to philanthropy.** 

" In a friend of my father," said Mr. Curran, " I saw 
an affecting example of a contrary nature. When be 
first entered into business his pious devotedness was re- 
markable ; he determined he would find time to ^pive 
some little aid to the various religious efforts made by 
the church of which he was a member, and that he 
would never be absent from the devotional meeting on 
the week evening. He also resolved not to give less 
than a tenth of his income to purposes of benevolence ; 
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and, falng on a certain sum which he hoped to realize 
in the meridian of life, determined, after that period, to 
devote himself entirely to otfjects more agreeable to his 
feelings. In this course,, and with these antLcipations, 
be went on for two or three years^ prosperous and 
hi^py ; but then self-confidence and spiritual pride ap- 
pear to have seduced hia heart. He considered himself 
too entirely as the author of his own success ; and feel- 
ing less and less his dependence on Divine Providence, 
prayer became less and less interesting, until, at length, 
a regular period for retiring to his closet formed no part 
of the arrangements of the day. As it might be ex- 
pected after this fatal step, piety rapidly declined, and 
conscience remained just sensitive enough to make him 
ever restless and discontented. 

** At this period he met with one or two serious losses, 
which appeared designed to awaken him from hb dan- 
gerous state ; but he thought only how he should repair 
them, and chose the readiest mode of doing 80» by mar- 
rying a lady of good fortune, whose accomplishments he 
had long admired, but whom he had formerly thought in- 
capable of making him happy, because she was without 
piety. It was not long before he persuaded himself that 
the sum he formerly devoted to charity was too large, 
with the claims of an increasing family ; and when he 
attained the amoimt which was to ^n the period of re- 
tiring from business, the same plea came in aid of his 
confirmed absorption in worldly pursuits. When his 
child was of an age to succeed him, he would pursue his 
original plan ; but this time arrived, and before he had 
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relinquished his cares, a sudden and fatal accident de- 
prived him of his only son. This stroke aggravated an 
indisposition which unremitted attention to the pursuit 
of gain and an unquiet mind had produced, and he was 
at length driven into retirement. A splendid mansion, 
surrounded with all means of enjoyment, offered its 
charms in vain to a ^ling constitution and a broken 
heart. He lingered through some years of pain and 
remorse, mourning bitterly over a life in which the rich 
bounties of providence had only nourished the selfish- 
ness of pride and covetousness; and the animating hopes 
of earlier years were exchanged for suffering and death. 
Compassion for his distresses, with which his fiunily 
seemed to have little sympathy, induced me often to 
visit him, and they were visits which I hope I shall 
never forget. In the last few months of his life he 
enjoyed some return of peace, having been brought, I 
trust, to true repentance, and reliance on that blood 
which taketh away all sin ; where even a backslider, the 
most hopeless of all characters, may find pardon and 
recovery.** 



CHAPTER XXIV. 



A FATAL ACGIDBNT. — ^THE CULTURE OF THE HSA&T. 

The fEunily had one day been waiting dinner some 
time for Frederick, — an unusual circumstance, as he 
was remarkably careful not to extend his morning rides 
or walks so as to occasion this inconvenience. Mr. 
jyAiej suddenly recollected that it was the first of Sep- 
tember : they had heard much firing in the neighbour- 
hood,-^was it possible Frederick had disobeyed his in- 
junction, and joined young Sinclair in the shooting 
excursion to which he had invited him ? The servants 
were closely questioned ; and the only one who saw 
him leave the house said, he had with him " the large 
book and his hammer, as if he were going to g'ologize.'* 
Their suspense was terminated in a few moments by 
the appearance of the object of their solicitude, who 
came hastily into the room, pale and deeply agitated, 
and, throwing himself on the sofa, relieved his emotion 
by tears. 

Se^g the alarm he occasioned, he made an effort to 
speak : *' Poor, poor Sinclair I he has killed himself — I 
am sure he is dead — that was his last breath, as he 
groaned in such agony on my arm. Oh, how thankful 
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I am I did not go with him I I should never have for- 
given myself!** 

This last sentence removed from his father's heart 
the weight which before oppressed it ; and he forbore, 
until his son became more composed, to press an ex- 
planation of the apparent mystery of the circumstances. 
Frederick afterwards related them as follows : — 

** I was busily engaged in the quarry in the wood, 
comparing the strata with the observations I had been 
reading, when I heard a loud report of a gun, and im- 
mediately after an exclamation of distress. I started 
up, and, running in the direction of the sound, observed 
two gentlemen in the adjoining field, one of them lying 
on the ground as though wounded. On reaching them 
I perceived it was poor Sinclair, dreadfully mangled, a 
fowling-piece in shivers at a little distance, and Mr. 

D , of , in an agony of distress, exclaiming, 

* How shall I meet Sir John ? He will never for^ve me 
for trusting George with my double-barrelled gun ; but 
he entreated so earnestly that — ^ Vexed that he was 
not more anxious to get assistance for his friend, I im- 
patiently interrupted him, by begging he would do 
so without delay, and prepare the family for the event. 
After gathering up the fragments of the gun, and 
charging me not to mention the exchange to Sir John, 
he left me with the poor sufferer. Oh, it was such a 
solemn scene ! I could see no one near, and all was 
•0 still, except the dying groans. God alone seemed to 
be near us, — and eternity. I felt almost as though I 
could have died to save Sinclair's soul ; for you know 
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he thought of nothing but pleasure. Once he opened 
his eyes, but the eyelids seemed to iall with their own 
weight; his features became convulsed, and, with one 
deep groan, he drew, I think, his last breath, for all ?ras 
motionless and silent after. Oh, the moments I staid 
seemed like ages I At length two labourers came, and 
lifted him in their arms, while I gently supported his 
head, and so we carried him towards his lather's man- 
sion, and had just rested at the lodge when Sir Jolm 
rudied in. One glance told all, and he fell down in a 
swoon, from which he did not recover until his son had 
been removed on a litter the servants soon after brought 
for him. 

** When Sir John became sensible, he wept on my 
neck as though I had been his son, and seemed a little 
comlbrted by my tears. I tried to console him by 
words, but I felt my great unfitness and ignorance, and 
longed that you, my dear father, had been there." 

** Alas I my dear boy," said Mr. D., with much emo- 
tion, ^ what comfort can we give to a father who has no 
desires after heaven, respecting a child who, we fear, is 
not gone thither?" 

** But you will do him some good, my dear fether ; 
he said, as we walked slowly towards the house, that 
he hoped you would call on him in this distress, and 
excuse his having paid you so little attention. He 
would scarcely allow me to leave him, but I hastened 
away as soon as possible, fearing you would be uneasy 
at my long absence." 

Amidst the various additions made by rumour to 
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this affecting accident, one was that Frederick D'Arcy 
had been of the shooting party, and was slightly 
wounded. In order to ascertain the truth of this re- 
port, Mr. Curran rode over to the Hall, and expressed 
his pleasure very warmly, not only that his young 
friend was unhurt, but that he had not any incli^ 
nation to become a sportsman. ** I wish," said he, 
" we could inspire all our young aristocracy with the 
same dislike to an amusement which is discreditable 
to every man of humane feelings, and which nothing 
but the influence of custom and fashion could pre- 
vent us from classing with those barbarous sports that 
extinguish sensibility and harden the heart." 

"What should we think," said Mr. I^Arcy, "of 
the civilization and refinement of a foreign coun- 
try, m which we were told the favourite amusemeni 
of the superior classes was the art of killing f and 
how much astonishment it would create, if some one 
among our patrician sportsmen, finding the destruc- 
tion of woodcocks, partridges, and hares, not suffi- 
ciently exciting, were to slaughter his own bullocks for 
pleasure, and usurp the office of his butcher, as he now 
does that of the game -keeper and scullion." 

•♦ He would," replied Mr. C, " be justly regarded as 
a barbarian ; though it is evident the very same plea 
which many gentlemen have ui^ed to me, in defence 
of the former, will apply to the latter ; the bullocks, as 
well as the birds, must be killed for our use, and it is, 
therefore, no matter who kills them. No matter, in- 
deed, to the poor animals and birds, excepting so far 
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as the skill or expedition with which they are slaugh- 
tered will lessen or increase their sufferings. If a 
covey of partridges could convey to us their feelings, I 
fiuicy they would be found to value so little the honour 
of dying by 'right honourable/ or 'most noble' hands, 
that they would much prefer the instantaneous death 
inflicted by the scullion, to the protracted torture 
of broken and mangled limbs by their patrician des- 
troyers." / 

" That the mode adopted by these right honourable 
competitors in the art of kilUng necessarily inflicts 
more suffering upon the poor birds, is of itself," said 
Mr. D., ** a sufficient reason for their relinquishing the 
sport ; for it sanctions the cruel principle, that man has 
a right to inflict what suffering he pleases upon the 
inferior creation, simply for his amusement; a principle 
which is acted upon in various forms of cruelty, more 
or less repulsive in the civilized and Christian nations 
of Europe, from the horrible inhumanity of the Spanish 
bull-fights, down to the more refined pleasure of shoot- 
ing at tame pigeons, as a mark, by the accomplished 
youths of England. In all these cases, the pleasure 
derived from the courage or skill displayed in the art 
of killing is the sole motive, and the gratification con- 
nected with this act is its only end ; the ' groans of the 
creation' are the pious sources of this refined ei\joy- 
ment, and man exults in inflicting the last pangs upon 
the defenceless brute. 

" The moral influence of this principle and practice 
is decidedly injurious to the character, as it impairs 
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•ympathy^ wbkh is the sonice of bimaiie feeKngg, Tbe 
penon who uiflicto pain £Doni necesgitf , can ^^ei irilh 
the mifferer, and regret the Infliction, The Eorgtan chi 
•ympftthize with the patient whose 1^ he amputates to 
save his life, and the batcher may feel for the pangs 
of tbe animals he kills to sustain his own and that of 
others. The naturalist may extinguish with tenderness 
and regret the brief existence of some beautiful insect 
he would preserve in his museum, for he does not 
seek his gratification in the act of kUUng, which 
if only a necessary means to ano^er end; but he 
who kills purely for pleasure, must destroy sympathy in 
the very act, and humanity is too much needed to the 
iu^)piness of the rational as well as the irmtional crea- 
tion, to permit us wantonly to dry up one of its chief 
soufoes." 

'* Amidat the numerous and important improve- 
ments which have been made in education," said 
Mrs* Cecil, ** there is yet a great deficiency in the 
culture of the heart. Those Jund and tender feelings 
of our nature, which may be called the instincts of 
benevolence, are either extinguished, or enlarged and 
Btrengthened, by the scenes we witness, or the halnts 
we are permitted to form. Every thing should be 
done, by vivid representations of the sufferings of 
others, to call forth our sympathy with all pain, 
whether of mind or body, and whether in the superior 
or the brute creation, that we may shrink from in- 
flicting it through impulse, as well as from principle." 

- Yes," said Mr. D., " I trust, ere long, this cuUuie 
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will be considered a most important part of education. 
The refined, and tender, and exquisite emotions of sen- 
sibility seem to be the broken yet beautiful relics of 
the original character which man bore, as the image of 
his Maker J in the period of his Innocence and glory; 
and it should be the prime end of education to co-ope- 
rate with religion in restoring, as far as our fallen 
nature will allow, this natural and moral excellence. 
Consequently, aU principles, all habits, and all amuse- 
ments, which tend to cherish pride, cruelty, and the 
other selfish passions, should be carefully prohibited. 
The veil which fashion draws oyer them should be 
removed, and their hardheartednes displayed as it 
deserves." 

"If we were not assured of the ^Bkct," said Mrs. 
Cedl, "we should think it impossible that the female 
heart, in a civilized European nation, should be so 
hardened as it is in Spain ; so that ladies of the superior 
classes can witness there, with horrible pleasure and 
triumph, a scene so barbarous, that one would £ancy 
demons only could be spectatois of it unmoved ; and 
future generations of our own country will find it diffi- 
cult to believe, that there was much sensibility in the 
female character, when ladies crowded to see the noble 
race4iorse, not, indeed, embowelled on the horns of a 
bull, yet put to exquisite torture in training and run- 
ning for their amusement.** 

" It should never be forgotten," replied Mr. D* Arcy, 
"that the institutions and amusements of a country 
have an important influence in the formation of cha- 
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racter. If these are marked by cruelty, it is in vain to 
expect humanity will distinguish that nation ; and we 
have reason to blush for our own, when we remember 
the long conflict Which the religious and humane 
have had to sustain, before they could wipe off from 
our country the foul stam of slavery. From this cir- 
cumstance, as well as the sanguinary nature of our 
criminal punishments, and the prevalence of the spirit 
of duelling and war, there is certainly no evidence 
yet that sympathy requires to be suppressed, rather 
than excited ; nor are the principles of humanity and 
benevolence so strong as to enable them to dispense 
with their ancient ally — sensibility. We should take 
every care of this attractive grace, rather than attempt 
to murder her outright by our barbarous laws and 
pleasures. The great Author of nature, in his super- 
abundant goodness, not only provides for our neces- 
nties, but our gratifications. He has presented to us 
in nature beauty and harmony, both admirably adapted 
to excite the amiable feelings of admiration, gratitude, 
tenderness, pity; and we should do well to form all 
our amusements after this perfect model.'* 

** There are some persons," said Mrs. C, " whose 
hearts, formed by nature in her most delicate ethereal 
mould, possessing what may be termed the genius 
of feeling, require only to have their sensibilities 
guided ; but there are others, and by far the greater 
number, in which these lovely emotions require to be 
called forth, and nurtured with the greatest care. Yes ; 
the strongest instincts of the heart will languish without 
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this care and cultivation, which our selfishness conti- 
nually tempts us to neglect. The law of sensibility 
will be, never to inflict pain but from necessity ; and 
those who adhere to it, though they may sometimes 
be obliged to destroy life, can never make it a savage 
pleasure." 



a 
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who, as he thought, greatly OTer-iated Ms influence, 
entreated him to try the effect of a conciliatory speech. 
Irritated as the mob then were, he thought such an 
attempt folly ; beddes, he felt that if he addressed them 
in a way likely to calm their passions, by showing his 
sympathy with their oppression, dangerous consequences 
to his reputation, if not to his liberty, might ensue. In 
his character as a citizen there was nothing he dreaded 
more than to be branded as a factious demagogue. 
** But," said he, repelling the first impulses of selfish 
prudence, " shall I hesitate to act, if there is a bare 
possibility of presenting the effusion of more blood ?" 
In a moment he was on horseback, and, attended by 
two or three gentlemen, advanced towards the rioters. 
His friends shouted his name, and the mob made the 
air ring with acclamations, while hundreds of voices 
echoed and re-echoed, ** His honour's welcome ! the 
poor man's friend, the poor man's friend !" The dense 
mass retreated like a living ocean to make a road for 
him ; and when he reached the centre and prepared to 
speak, it was a scene of the highest moral subhmity. 
The storm of fearful passion was hushed into stillness, 
and Philanthropy seemed to bind the waves in chains. 
In Mr. D.'s address he frankly admitted that they had 
suffered oppression, and that no one could blame them 
for passive resistance to a law contrary to religion and 
justice. He also promised to use all the influence he 
could exert to remove this evil ; but, if he sanctioned 
what was innocent in their conduct, he did not shrink, 
either from fear of personal injury, or of the loss of 
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popularity, boldly to condemn their illegal violence in 
forcibly preventing the execution of the law. He en- 
deavoured to show them, by familiar illustrations, that 
if the laws of a country might be resisted with force 
by every one who disapproved them, there would be 
nothing but perpetual anarchy, and that the smallest 
number must suffer inconvenience for the good of the 
whole ; for if it were our duty to make some sacrifice 
for the benefit of any one of our neighbours, hqw much 
more for a// our neighbours, which was our country: 
He endeavoured to reach their understandings through 
their feelings — ^the only way to convince the ignorant. 
Some of them, who could not bear blame, occasionally 
assumed a threatening attitude, but the larger number 
exclaimed, " Hear his honour, he means our good." 
When Mr. D. thought he had made some impression, 
and allowed time for their passions to cool, he proposed 
the soldiers should be withdrawn, and that if they were 
inclined to do right, by peaceably going home, he would 
become their leader out of the town. These conditions 
were agreed to, and he had the pleasure of guiding this 
formidable mob several miles, until he saw them dis- 
persing towards their different abodes in quietness. 
His return to the town was a triumph of the heart, such 
as Roman victors never knew ; and he hastened to the 
Inn, to escape the reiterated thanks and blessings which 
men, women, and children poured down upon him. 

** This is a proud day to you, Sir,** said the magis- 
trate, from ill-concealed envy, with whom he had parted 
in the morning. 
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" I have no stich day in my calendar * replied Mr. 
D., " and if I had, it wonid be difficult to find a stnnt 
for its patron. Those who know all their infioence is 
derived from the unmerited goodness of God, will find 
much more occasion for humility, that they make no 
better use of it, than for self-gratnlation that they some- 
times employ it well." 

When Mr. D. had finished his business, and re- 
turned to the Inn, he was a little surprised to find 
the magistrate waiting for him; and knew not how 
to account for this excessive politeness, until he ovw- 
heard that gentleman's servant say to his own, •* If 
my master knew how he's hated over all Ihe country, 
and, more than all, after this day^s murther, he'd h«fc 
k guard of soldiers. I wish no 'harm may happen to 



us." 



Mr. D. felt that he had not the safest companions, 
and apprehension was soon changed to cert^nty. It 
was growing dark, when they were obliged to stop to 
get one of the horse's shoes examined at a little hamlet, 
consisting only of the cottages of a blacksmith and pub- 
lican. The wife of the latter was cousin to Mr. D'Arcy's 
servant, and as the gentlemen waited a few minutes, 
she called Mr. D. aside and entreated him to remain at 
her house the night, as twas not safe travelling now in 
some conipany. 

If Mr. Flinnerty will stay, I shall wOlingly do 



<« 



so." 



•* What ! your honour," said the woman, •• woidd you 
have us all burned to the ground in our beds? I 
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wonldii'l keep him here if he'd offer me his weight in 
goliL" 

Mr. D. of course resolved not to leave his compa- 
■ion ; andf retutniag to him» informed him of the appa- 
rent danger, and inquired if he knew any of his own 
tenants near, where he might be concealed for the night. 
Mx. F. was dreadfully alarmed, and confessed he should 
not like to trust himself with any of them, for he did not 
know one that '* would not give him up rather than ex- 
pose themselves to any danger." 

" I think, then,* replied Mr. D., " I can rely on a poor 
Christian family, living in a hovel on a very solitary 
spot, about a mile from hence, where I have been twice 
with my friend, the home missionary." 

** They shall be handsomely rewarded for any service 
they render me," said Mr. F. 

•* If," replied Mr. D'Arcy, " they had no better motive 
than self-interest, I should be afraid to trust them when 
life i& concerned ; but they know that duty to God re- 
quires them to do every thing in their power to serve a 
JGellow-creature." 

As Mr. Flinnerty and his servant both rode cream- 
coloured horses, which would surely betray them to any 
idio were on the watch, it was agreed that Mr. F. should 
ride on Mr. D'Arcy's servant's horse, disguised in his 
livery, and that Mr. D., after lodging him safely at the 
CQttage, should return to the public-house to sleep. He 
was about half-way on his return, riding rapidly through 
a gloomy part of the road, bordered on one side by a 
thicket, when a party of twelve stout peasants surrounded 
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him ; and having seized at first on his reins, and holding 
two pistols to his hreast, threatened him with instant 
death if he spoke. Convinced, however, that they had 
attacked him by mistake, he ventured to tell them who. 
he was, when they paused a moment, and talked a little 
in their own language. Mr. D. had made himself suf- 
ficiently acquainted with the vernacular tongue to be 
able to read the Irish Testament to his poor neighbours, 
and therefore understood them to say, " If 'tisn't the 
blood-thirsty villain himself, 'tis one of the same sort, 
for they were riding to town together this morning;** and 
when they had proceeded some way firom the high road, 
and were passing through a narrow lane, he gathered 
from their observations that they intended to make him 
their victim instead of Flinnerty, to satiate their re- 
venge for their comrade's death; and it seemed as 
though this were to be accomplished with some refine- 
ment of torture. At this horrible prospect Mr. D' Arcy 
felt as a man and a father, with whose life were en- 
twined many far dearer ones. Nature shuddered at the 
thought of a violent death ; his happy home, and v&* 
rious unfinished schemes of benevolence, rose in tortur- 
ing vision before him, and shut out heaven. At that 
moment the lights in the cottage where Mr. Flinnerty 
was concealed gleamed in the distance ; and a thought 
rushed into Mr. D.*s mind, which made him feel how 
weak even the Christian is in the hour of severe tempt- 
ation. He raised his soul to heaven, and repelled with 
horror the suggestion of saving his own life at the ex- 
pense of his neighbour's ; and if, to avoid a breach of 
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the second great command, he must endure the martyr's 
aufferings, he had the martyr's hope and the martyr's 
God. 

From that moment, m communing with things invi^le, 
all his sensations were so overpowered by the glorious 
visions of faith, that it seemed a sort of trance, in which 
the spirit, having pierced the veil, and entered the pre- 
cincts of immortality, had already escaped from the dull 
companionship of the body ; and he awoke with sur- 
prise when his brutal assailants, dragging him from the 
horse, forced him into a poor hovel, with a savage shout 
of triumph. But his spirit did not lose its elevation ; 
and his faith seemed equally vigorous in the expecta- 
tion of deliverance from death, or of triumph over it. 
The scene before him was awfully solemn. On a board ' 
on the floor lay extended the body of the murdered 
peasant, not yet washed from its gore, over which his 
wife and mother made loud and touching wailings. As 
the party entered, the latter looked up with a demoniac 
expression of revenge, and seized a large knife, which 
seemed just sharpened for the horrible occasion ; but 
before she could rise from her kneeling position, Mr. 
D* Arcy announced himself, and, in the younger woman, 
recognised a well-known face. In a moment she sprang 
across the dead body of her husband, and, seizing on 
Mr. D'Arcy's hand, and bathing it with her tears, she 
exclaimed, " And how did your honour come here to us 
again in our trouble ? But you can't save poor Pa- 
trick's life now, as you did before, when his poor leg 
there was so mangled by the waggon that went over 
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htm, and you took him in your oivn ooMk, wUle Ihe 
kdies walked, and carried fahn to die ^oqiilait and paid 
for me being near to tend upon him. No, 'tis too laie 
now, — ^tlg all over * 

"" And is thia hia honour?" amd the old woum, drop* 
pmg her weapon, while the fierce and cniel paaaicns 
aeeroed gradually to ilide away from her features, and 
give place to milder emotiona. ** How came yoa to 
bring him here ?" said she, toming to the meo $ wfao^ 
astounded to find that it was really '* 'Squire D^Aiey* 
stood gazing in stupid surprise and sullen disappoiot- 
ment. 

To account for then: not knowing him, it is necessary 
to say, that before he addressed the mob in the morn- 
ing, they were gone away with the dead body of their 
companion, and had only hetfd of what took place 
alter. To tiiem the discovery of their pviaoner 
was by no means agreeable i several of them were 
wretches hardened in crime, to whom murder was a 
trade, and cruelty a pleasure. It was not to them, as 
to the females, the result of a newly-swakened revenge ; 
but, having been first tempted by pov^ty to steal, they 
had sometimes found mnider necessary to their own 
interest, and then they never scrupled to cofmmit it. 
They seemed to think so now ; and a warm altercatton 
began between them and the women^ of wtaidi Mr. D. 
undentood enough to learn that they were afraid, if they 
spared his life, he would bring them to justice. Without 
appearing to know what was sud, Mr. D. mterpoaed ; md, 
desiring the men to listen, told thorn he forgave their 
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violence, which he knew was not intended towards him- 
self ; and assured them that it was contrary to his prin- 
ciples to be the means of depriving any man of life, ex- 
cept he had no other means of defending his own. He 
then fearlessly set before them the awful nature and 
consequences of all crimes ; and, with the energy and 
feeliAg which love to God and man, as well as the pecu- 
liar circumstances of the case, inspired, described the 
terrors of judgment and eternity, Divine judgment and 
mercy, until tears fell from eyes which had never wept 
before, and hei^s of adamant seemed melted into con- 
trition. He then proposed to them to kneel while he 
entreated pardon for their sins, and newness of life ; and 
while this band of murderers bent the knee around the 
lifeless corpse of their companion, this chamber of death 
became a solemn house of prayer. When they arose to 
go, they asked his honour forgiveness, which he readily 
promised ; only entreating, in retuin, that they would 
receive into their houses a good man, an Irish reader, 
whom he employed in the neighbourhood, but who had 
met with fierce opposition in one village where Mr. D. 
suspected these people resided. The poor women then 
brought a pillow into the old arm-chair by the fire-side, 
and entreated him to take some rest, while they watched 
that nobody should hurt him. Of this he was little 
afraid, for the deliverance he had just experienced ren- 
dered his confidence in Divine protection strong. But 
he was too much excited to sleep, and spent the rest of 
the night in fonning plans for the improvement of those 
who had nearly been his murderers ; a delightful pros- 
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pecf, in which he found the sufferings of the past few 
houra amply rewarded. 

After having inquired into the circumstances of the 
poor women, and relieved their wants, Mr. D. set off 
at an early hour to ascertain whether Mr. Flinnerty 
were safe, and arrived at the inn just in time to 
prevent alarm on his own account; as his servant, 
whose fears had been allayed during the night by 
supposing he remained at the cottage, was going in 
search of him. Happily, also, his absence did not 
occasion much anxiety at home, for they heard of the 

commotions at y and supposed Mr. D. prudently 

remained there. He met, however, very soon, Frede- 
rick and one of the servants proceeding thither to assure 
themselves of his safety. He only mentioned to his 
family, in order to spare their feelings, that he had 
been seized in mistake for Mr. Flinnerty, but liberated 
when he made himself known ; and this he charged 
them to keep secret, as he was apprehensive, if the cir- 
cumstances transpired, Mr. F. or some of the other 
magistrates would interfere, and he should appear to 
the offenders to have broken his promise not to punish 
them: yet, notwithstanding this care, a rumour got 
abroad that he had been exposed to danger, and a few 
mornings after, several of Mr. D*Arcy's friends called to 
inquire for him. The conversation naturally turned on 
the ferocious character of the Irish peasantry, and the 
extraordinary mixture pf barbarism with civilization 
which that island exhibits, as well as on the causes 
which promote or retard civilization in general. Mr. 
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J. Swift drew a rapid and lively sketch of the progress 
of mankind from their original savage state to one of 
high civilization ; necessity producing industry, from 
whence commerce, wealth, leisure, knowledge, huma- 
nity, and refinement, were successively generated ; rea^ 
9on and self-love controlling the ferocious and selfish 
passions, and leading gradually to the perfection of 
flodal order. Mr. D^Arcy fully accorded with some 
part of this view, but contended that the original^ 
savage state of mankind and their natul^ progress from 
this state were fictitious, and requested Mr. Swift to cite 
an example of any nation of barbarians in modem times 
who had thus raised themselves to civilization. He 
contended, on the contrary, that the original condition 
of man was a state of civilization, of elevated moral re- 
finement, which continued to be exhibited in the jus- 
tice, generosity, benevolence, and courtesy, of the pa> 
triaichs, who retained the knowledge and worship of 
God; that it was because men did not like to retain 
God in their knowledge, the sinful passions grew 
without restraint, and, in the case of those wandering 
families and tribes which were either accidentally or 
intentionally separated from their nation, and thus de- 
prived of the restraints of law, soon conducted them to 
barbarism. From this state he conceived they could 
qbIj be rescued by the power of civilized conquerors, 
or the influence of religion, as the intense selfishness of 
uncontrolled passions would prevent the self-denial ne- 
cessary for the security of property, and the dominion 
of law, the two primary elements of civilization. 
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Mr. Swift was sorprised that Mr. D* Azcy spoke of the 
intense selfishness of passion in the savage state ; he 
thought it evident that as the more ferocioas passions 
were produced by barbaiism, so selfishness arose en- 
tirely out of wealth and luxury. Mr. D^Arey could 
not admit that the sinful passdons originated in any 
state of society, but that they existed in the heart from 
the fall ; different conditions of society being the mettns 
of inflaming some and repressing others { and that in 
characterizing them all as selfish, he spoke of that de- 
praved principle of self-idolatry vrhich was clearly en- 
graven upon every sinful passion, aH of them being 
most evidently marked by hostility or indifference to 
God or man. He proceeded to say, that he wished die 
indulgence of all other passions hostile to the hapfMaess 
(ji families and the world were regarded with the same 
abhorrence as that excessive attentioh to our own in- 
terests and comfort denominated selfishness ;■ and that 
the intemperate, the proud, the irascible, the envious, 
and the jealous, would remember that they lill equally 
disregarded the law of charity. It was oiily, he added, 
as this law was re-established and perfected in the 
heart by the power of true religion, that moral civil- 
ization would accompany intellectual ; and arts, sci- 
ences, and literature become truly illustrious, as the 
means of increasing and diffusing virtue and hajqaness. 



CHAPTER XXVI. 



THE PREJUDICED MAGISTRATE. — EXAMINATION OF 

OPINIONS. 

This coBversation was interrupted by the arrival of 
Mr. Flinoeity, whose early visit was very gratifying to Mr. 
lyAroy, as an indication of a degree of newly-awakened 
eetoeiB, ¥4uch he desired to turn to good account. 
Mr* D« was as anxious to acquire influence as though 
vsAMon had been. his rulmg passion ; but in his en- 
deairouors to " please others/* it was for their advantage, 
or ta make them the agents of usefulness. If he could 
conquer a few< more of Mf. P.*s immerous prejudices, as 
he had already done one against himself, he might find 
him a valuable auxiliary. From what he had seen and 
heard of this gentleman, he thought he belonged to that 
numerous class of sincere^ wrongf persons, who do 
almost as much mischief in the world as the unprin- 
cipled. Prejudices on the two most important subjects, 
religion and government, had been perpetuated and 
deepened in his family from generation to generation. 
His father was a sinecure placeman, his grandfather a 
dignitary in the church, and his great-grandfather a 
general in the army. . Their interests had been all on 
the side of what was established, and their opinions 
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might be traced with their pedigree : every change they 
deemed heresy, and free inquiry the demon of in- 
fidelity, revolution, and crime. Without suspecting it, 
they nourished Uie very spirit of the Inquisition. So 
far did Mr. F.'s father carry his dread of innovation, and 
reverence for the wisdom of antiquity, that his house 
and furniture, notwithstanding the remonstrances of the 
ladies, whose tastes often successfully combat their 
prejudices, bore innumerable marks of his love for 
ancient deformities and inconveniences. It was, in- 
deed, quite as much as the influence of a &vourite 
daughter could accomplish to introduce the decorations 
ciXxae taste into a few comers in the garden, amidst a 
host of vegetable monsters. It seemed to be an axiom 
in this funily, that none of their acquired or hereditary 
tastes and opinions could, by any possibility, be wrong; 
but, on the contrary, they seemed to think they avoided 
error by instinct. It is probable, indeed, that they, like 
too many others, scarcely thought at all of the import- 
ance of examining the opinions they held; so that when 
they happened to be right, it was only by chance. In 
this family the unjust and absurd custom had long pre- 
vailed, of creating an heir to be placed at the head of a 
progeny of genteel paupers. This folly produced its na^ 
tural train of evils, — ^ignorant and profligate elder sons, 
mercenary marriages, family divisions, and artiflcial in- 
equality. It was fortunate for the present Mr. Flinnerty 
that he was not bom an heir, but sucqeeded to the 
estates on the death of his brother. This unhappy young 
man was a victim of the selfish aristocratic pride to which 
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we have just referred He was for some years the 
only son, and as the possession in the family of large 
estates, bequeathed by a distant relation, depended on 
his living to be of age, he felt himself bom a prince., 
petted and idolized from his cradle. At school and at 
college be was idle, for the chief stimulus to exertion, 
the aequi^tion of wealth or station in society as the 
result of talents, was wanting. These were already pro- 
vided for him. He therefore chose the lowest species of 
setf^rmtification — ^pleasure in all its forms ; horse-racing, 
and the gambling which accompanies it, being the chief. 
On one occasion, with a gambler's honour, he agreed 
with the groom who rode Ms horse, that if winning ap- 
peared impossible, he should make the animal start 
suddenly from the course, and plunge over the adjoin- 
ing precipitous bank of a river. This desperate step 
was taken ; and as the heir, with passions raised almost 
to madness, saw his favourite courser take the fatal 
leap, he hoped the rider would be killed and the horse 
saved ; but the event was otherwise. The noble crea- 
ture broke its neck, and the groom fractured his leg ; 
while the profligate instigator justly became the victim 
in a duel, arising out of some suspicion expressed rela- 
tive to the fairness of the transaction — a death worthy 
of such a life. The grief of his family found a powerful 
alleviation in the circumstance that he had lived long 
enough to possess the estates, which then descended to 
his next brother, the gentleman to whom we have given 
this long introduction. He was a man of very different 
character; regular and domestic in his habits, chiefly 

T 
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anxious to improre his estates, and render theiartimes 
of his yoanger children as large as possible. In doing 
this, he thought he made etery necessary provision for 
their happiness. It did not appear to Mm any part of 
it, to consult their tastes and characters in the choice of 
a profession. He thought his sons could direct their 
talents to whatever promised best for theb interests, 
and his daughters love any man who kept a carnage. 
The ehiirf end of gOTemment, he appeared to thinks was 
to repress the encroachments of the lower ellisses, wad 
preserve, unimpaired^ the ancient dignities and claims of 
the aristocracy ; that its design should be, to secure the 
natural and civil rights of every man, and thus promote 
the happiness of the whole, was a doctrine which, prac- 
tically at least, he disavowed. 

Mr. D'Arcy was not a little pleased to ind his deeply- 
rooted prejudice against the Irish peasantry «eemed to 
have been a little shaken by his acquaintance with 
O'Brady, the poor man at whose house he bad beea so 
lately sheltered. 

** He is," said Mr. F., " so intelligent, and yet so re- 
spectfbl ; so loyal, and so patient, though he seems, like 
the rest, infected with the notion of oppression, that I 
thought he must be of a different race, and questioned 
him about his parents, whether they were native Irish ; 
but I found they were, and all his family, for genera- 
tions." 

'* Whatever influence, my dear Sir,* said Mp. D., 
" may be exerted upon the character by hereditary dis- 
position, or the climate of a country, there ia no nice of 
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men upon the whole globe who are by nature incorri- 
gible. Tlie plastic power of government, education, and, 
above all, religion, can transform the most savage ; while 
the energy of mind, and force of passion, which, under 
bad influence, produces the worst characters, would, 
under different influence, form the best." 

** I wish," replied Mr. Flinnerty, " the Irish peasantry 
may ever leam to fear God and honour the King, which 
is the religion they want. As to knowledge, for which 
you. Sir, I have heard, are a great advocate, I would ad- 
vise you to take care in whose hands you place it. 
You will And out by and by it is a two-edged sword, 
which, in the hands of the rabble, will cut down all 
classes, and make the equality they want, which will be 
ruin to all." 

•* An equal division of property, or of the proceeds of 
labour," said Mr. D'Arcy, " as it would be unjust to all, 
so it would be ruinous to all. The only practicable 
equality is, equal justice in governments, equal rights in 
subjects, — ^not the right to do wrong, and rob others of 
their possessions, but of each to preserve his own. We 
must not wonder, however, that the poor should have 
prejudices, arising from selfishness, as well as the rich; 
and that both sometimes forget the great duty of char 
rity, not to infringe on one another's rights, whether 
great or small. When it becomes the universal rule, 
* Do unto others as ye would others should do unto yoUy 
all laws will be benevolent, and all subjects obedient." 

" There is one practice," said Mr. F., (who had not 
lost the opinions he formed when he was a younger 

T 2 
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brother,) ** supported by law and custom, and producing 
an artificial inequality in the same famUy, which cer- 
tainly has nothing about it either just or beneyolent ; I 
mean entailing property, and ginng an unequal share to 
the eldest son." 

*< That is, indeed,** replied Mr. D., " an artiJicUd in- 
equality, which certainly never arose out of naturftl 
affection, reason, or benevolence>-^a beautiful trio which 
always walk together, when unperverted, in the same 
bright path. It is one of the many psejudices of pride." 
(Mr. F. looked as tliough he were losing some of hU 
prejudices against Mr. D'Arcy, now they agreed in opi- 
nion on several points, and that Mr. D. had even quoted 
his words.) " It is, I believe, only artificial distinctions 
we ought to wish to abolish. Wealth, power, and in- 
fluence, are the natural and useful rewards of industry, 
talents, and benevolence ; but when, through the injus- 
tice of laws, or parental pride, the three former may be 
acquired without the latter, it will be always injurious 
to the interests and happiness of society. One of the 
benefits," continued Mr. D*Arcy, **I anticipate from the 
diffusion of knowledge is, that it will tend to lessen 
those prejudices which now so much impede the pro- 
gress of religion, and the advancement of society. Be- 
sides those errors which are established by law, there 
are a multitude of others in all classes, as effectually 
entailed and transmitted from father to son, by indo- 
lence, ignorance, and self>uitere8t." 

" There are, perhaps, a few errors," replied Mr. F. ; 
" but I believe the new-fangled notions now afloat will 
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do much more mischief. When institutions or opinions 
hsre continued for ages, 'tis no slight proof they are 
right ; hut in the present day we despise the wisdom of our 
ancestors, and seem to think reason was born with us*" 

** To judge," replied Mr. D,, " of any opinion by its 
being either ancient or new, or even universal, wpuld 
be a very fi^se test ; for men, at all times, and even all 
men at the same tame, may unite in error. Such, in- 
deed, i€r«Our proneness to err in judgment, that we ought 
to feel the greatest distrust of ourselves on this point ; 
espeeiaUy where our interest or pride is concerned. A 
careful unprejudiced examination of our opinions is one 
of the most important duties of life, especially those 
which relate to religion and' morals, and therefore involve 
our highest' obligations to God and man." 

^ An examination of all our opinions, my dear Sir T 
said Mr. Swift, " what an alarming affair ; we must live 
as long as Me^uselah to have time for this. I am 
afraid you will make us wish to return to the good old 
days of passire obedience and infallibility, that we may 
live onr threescore years and ten in peace, without 
troubling ourselves about * reasons.' Will you not allow, 
that if an opinion bears upon its face the venerable mark 
of antiquity, or if it is one that we have entertained from 
childhood, or a discovery that our own ingen^ity has ena- 
bled us to make, these are weighty proofs it its favour?" 

** Just as weighty as that given by an invalid to his 
physician, who warned him against some particular kind 
of food, that * he was sure it was good for him, because 
he liked it' A great many people can give, I fear, no 
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better reason for their opinions, than that they like them 
— self is the prop of error. This examination, however, 
would not be so onerous as may at first view appear; 
and it should be strongly enforced upon every one, 
that to love and search after truth is a prime pari of 
virtue. The great principles of religion and morals are 
sentiments rather than opinions ; and are so clearly re- 
vealed in Scripture, and enforced by conscience, that 
they are at once obvious to every sincere inquirer ; while 
with regard to the less important points of religious and 
moral duty, in which mistakes are far more easy, if it is 
universally considered a necessary part of the discipline 
of the mind to examine opinions, as well as to gain 
knowledge, this study would not certsdnly take more time 
than many which are not half so beneficial to the under- 
standing or the heart.** 

" But to what test,** said Mr. F., " can we bring insti- 
tutions and opinions, except that of experience ? If the 
former wear well, and the latter have been held by wise 
men, through many ages, what better proof can we want 
that both are good ? This is, at least, strong presumptive 
evidence." 

*' That is just the right term for it, and naturally pre- 
disposes us to judge favourably ; but we must have some- 
thing better than presumptive evidence in the court of 
reason as well as of law ; — ^besides, as to whether institu- 
tions wear well, people too often judge of this merely by 
the benefits conferred upon themselves, their class, or 
their sect, and not whether the general advantage is 
promoted.** 



^■Awd ii^*? said' M£p< Cuchib, '* we had no Qther test 
tiiaa^9lieral;advaDtage«we should he perplexed be jond 
measure wUl| the dashing of interests a^d the balancing 
of claims," 

^ We. should indeed; .but the simple rule of Chris- 
tiaii.»y(»Bal& dea^ away the obscurity at once. Do the 
institutions.or customs we support in.reUgion» goyern- 
ment,. €fr,soclety> secure th^ Just rights of every man? 
Do we yield to hii;n precisely the same privileges we 
shoudd esq^ot, were we in his place ? ** 

" I wishr said I4r. Flinnerty, " you could teach the 
lowei, dasses that govemfnent has rights and claims 
as w^eU tas , streets : at present they certainly do not 
know ^hat obedience is any part of their duty." 

*Mli/ere isidangei^ undoubtedly," replied Mr. P., *' that 
liberty may become licentious. ' Passive obedience and 
non-resistance 'are moral duties, much as, the terms have 
bee^ perveiji^d*'' 

*'Pm. these he. your: sentiments, my dear Sir," said 
Mr.J^pnerJ^, withan expi^ession of most pleasurable 
surprise,-**-" yours,, whom I thought aJimosta Radical?" 

" Wait a little," said Mr. Swift, " you do not know 
howiJUMch .radicalisin .lurlus beneath these despotic 
word&T . 

** You. I shall hear, the whole :-— it is my opinion that 
the , laws .and-, gove^ment, established or supported by 
theinajoiily of a na|ion» demand entire obedien9,e„how^ 
ever xnu^.they may he opposed by il^ejudgments of the 
minority. In one case only ought the latter to resist,^ — 
if their consciences are violated by laws contrary to 
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religion or momlity; and thenpoMtve, but not 
resistance appears to me their datj. This is, I thiiik. 
legitimate government, legitimate obedieiioe, and legiti- 
mate resistance." 

'' But to return " said Mi'. Curran, '^ to the ^Lamina- 
tion of our opinions, and the tests to which they ^ould 
be submitted. It is an affecting thought, that even 
suffering to death for our opinions, though a most indii- 
bitable proof of our sincere attachment to them, is no 
evidence that they are true, or that we love diem from 
the only pure motive, love to the Author of trath.** ' 

" And without this motive," replied Mr. iyAT€y,"we 
shall not be lilcely to seek after all truth in an unpre- 
judiced manner, for we shall not solicit the Divine influ- 
ence necessary to remove the pride of prejudice from 
our hearts ; and until this obstacle is removed^ no force 
of evidence will be sufficient.*' 

*' What a treat it is," said Mr. Curran^ ** to meet with 
a person who steers between the two rocks on which so 
many make a wreck of truth, prejudice on the one hand, 
and indecision on the other. I have two friends whov 
when they meet at my house, at once vex and amuse 
me. One of them would think it treason against his 
own understanding ever to suppose he could be wrong ; 
and the other considers it an assumption of infidlibility 
ever to conclude he is right. The judgment of one 
seems chained to a rock, while that of the other floats 
at random upon the waves ; and neither are likely ever 
to reach the port of truth." 

" May we all be delivered," said Mr. D* Arcy, « from 
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this false diffidence, and mistaken infallibility, by com-^ 
mon sense and humility. The former will convince us 
that we can discern truth, and the latter teach us we 
are ever liable to error. If we do our duty, we shall 
immediately examine all those opinions for which we 
know we have never sought evidence ; and, having ob- 
tained it, we shall hold, defend, and promulgate them. 
If new light is offered, we shall never refuse to give it 
attention ; and, with regard to all subjects we have not 
yet duly considered, we shall preserve an impartial 
readiness to »dmit the truth," 



CHAPTER XXVIL 



m oorr AOB n ths tajoh — •■Lmiums or tkoxb^ 

The young people detenmBed, tbe next day, as the 
atmoflpbeie was particularly dear, to ride to the CraigB, a 
moantain pass In the neigfabomfaood where there was a 
magnificent prospect. They retomed, however, so early, 
that Mr. D' Arcy concluded they had met with some ob- 
stacle to their design. Eliza told him, they had not 
proceeded far when they met a great many country 
people going to a wake, and not wishuig to omit so 
good an opportunity of distributing some very suitable 
tracts on these injurious revels, Frederick was de- 
spatched to bring them. They gave up their former 
plin ; and, riding through the various by-roads leading 
from tbe adjacent village to the wake, distributed many 
hundreds ; which were read, they had the pleasure to 
see, by several, with great attention. 

** How fortunate it was,** said Sophia, " that the parcel 
arrived yesterday ; for, I believe, there were none left 
before.** 

** That was my fault,** replied Frederick, " as papa com- 
mitted to me the benevolent comer of the library, and 
charKod me to see it was always supplied with a suit- 
able stock ; but, like a negligent tradesman, I did not 
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pay proper attention to it, and was too late in giving 
orders for more." 

" When, Frederick, will any of us be as attentive to 
the claims of God and our neighbour, as the truly dili- 
gent tradesman is to his interests ? " 

" If any one is, papa, you are ; for that part of your 
library which you devote to lending and giving away, is 
as well or better furnished than any other part.'* 

" Oh, papa," said Sophia, " I am so glad we did not 
go to the Craigs! for after we had distributed the tracts, 
(and we persuaded two poor young women to go home 
again, instead of proceeding to the wake, which was 
very delightful,) we thought we could find out some 
new cottages, where we might call in our rides. After 
going through many narrow lanes, embowered with 
wood-bines and wild roses, we found ourselves at the 
opening of one of the most secluded little glens you 
can conceive. Its bosom was a narrow strip of mea^ 
dows, watered by a clear serpentine brook, shut in on 
either side by almost perpendicular hills, their sides 
clothed with shrubby wood. The valley was closed at 
the end by a conical hill, crowned with a pile of rocks 
so much resembling fortifications that one might have 
fancied it the remains of some gianfs fortress. Near 
the foot of this hill were two cottages, one of them fkr 
superior to the other, and adorned with so much taste 
that we were sure it must be occupied by cultivated 
people. There was a narrow road on the side of the 
brook, leading to it, just wide enough to admit of our 
riding singly. We thought we would call at the poor 
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eottage, wliicli was a little distant from the other, and 
there learn something of their neighbours; but the 
people were not at home. While we remained at the 
door, we saw coming to as, from the beautifril cottage, 
SQch an interesting young lady, papa ! Frederidc says 
Ae has not regularly line features, but I am sure she 
is lovely, for I loved her at first sight, because I saw, at 
a ^bnce, she was good and amiable." 

" A better reason, Sophia,** replied Mr. D., *' than 
most people can assign for ' love at first sight.' " 

*' I scarcely know any thing of her features,' conti- 
nued Sophia, only that he has soft dark eyes, and that, 
when she spoke to us, she blushed more deeply than 
even Eliza does, though she looks two or three years 
older. She told as the poor people were gone out, and 
requested us to do her mother and herself the fiEivour 
to walk in and rest in their cottage. We gladly ac- 
cepted the invitation ; and, following her through ttie 
narrow garden-paths, in which we trod upon fiowers at 
every step, were introduced into a very small but neat 
parlour, where we found her mother in deep widow's 
mourning, — her countenance quite worn with sorrow. 
We gave her our cards, and she looked pleasingly sur- 
prised, and said it was a very great pleasure to see the 
daughters of a gentleman of whom she had heard so 
much. She said you would perhaps know her late 

husband's name, Mr. O'Shane, a banker at , whom 

•he lost a few months ago.** 

•• I know him well, by report ; he lived a few years 
since in great splendour, and was considered a very 
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rich man, but speculated largely, and lost all his pro- 
perty. He wias very clever as a man of business, and 
was offered a good situation as chief manager of an- 
other bank; bat he sacrificed to the selfishness of 
pride his own interest, and the happiness of his wife 
and daughter, and withdrew them from society, to liv« 
in that solitude on an annuity he had for life, just 
enough to maintain them in the very humblest man- 
ner. I never knew before, the place of their retreat, 
though I heard these circumstances. His daughter 
wished to procure a situation in a school or family ; 
but he would not permit it, and, in the indulgence of 
his own false shame, forgot entirely the claims of those 
who ought to have been to him dearer than himself. 
From what I have heard of the extent to which he in- 
dulged the almost insane irritability of wounded pride, 
I should think his death is a deliverance to them, and 
petfaaps your discovery of the widow and her interest- 
ii^ daughter to-day, is an important link in the chain 
of providential events, which often opens a path of 
usefulness to those who seek for it, and I hope we may 
be able to serve them." 

** I trust we shall, indeed, papa," said Eliza. From 
the calm resignation with which Mrs. O'Shane alluded 
to her afflictions, I soon hoped she was a pious woman, 
and her subsequent conversation confirmed this. When 
she found I could sympathize with her in her dearest 
hope, she spoke very freely of their affairs, and told me 
it was now absolutely indispensable they should exert 
themselves, for they did not like to apply to their 
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wealthy relatives, who had hitherto slighted them. 
They wish to open a school." 

" I am sure," said Sophia, ** Miss CShane's abilities 
are quite equal to it ; for I read in a manuscript book 
on the table two or three most beautiful poems, which, 
from allusions to the scenery, and other circumstances, 
I have no doubt were her own." 

** The poetry," my love," replied Mr. D,, " may be a 
proof of superior ability, yet not of suitableness for 
keeping a school. This taste has often almost the 
strength of a passion, and unless its possessor has seli^ 
denying principle sufficient to prevent any indulgence 
of it inconsistent with duty, it might be a serious evil, 
and it is often difficult to make our tastes subservient 
to our duties. But I will go with you to-morrow to 
the Craigs, and we will call on your interesting friends 
on our way home." 

The morning was favourable, and the party set off 
early on their excursion, that they might have some 
time to spend at the cottage. Sophia anticipated with 
the liveliest pleasure another interview with a lady 
who was to her almost an object of idolatry, because 
she was a poetess ; for our young enthusiast was not yet 
aware, that though the highest perfection and harmony 
of all the mental powers is required in a true poet, yet 
that a luxuriant imagination is all that is necessary to 
produce what often passes under the name of poetry ; 
and this faculty, when indulged to excess, covers, like a 
gaudy weed, all the ground of the mind, and prevents 
any vigorous and healthy productions." 
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The Craigs were a lofty ledge of rocks crossing the 
summit of a wooded hill, and commanding a widely- 
extended view of noble scenery. In reaching it in one 
direction you had to ascend through a narrow path 
which brought you almost suddenly upon the rock ; 
and when our party arrived; they found a gentleman 
and two ladies already seated there. Mr. IXArcy always 
felt that the cold formality of n6ver addressing strangers 
in such circumstances was ad ridiculous as uncourteous ; 
and he thought the morbid fear of gentility, lest it 
should be defiled by plebeian Contact, however it ac- 
corded with the politeness of pride, would not be re- 
cognised by common sense or humanity : he conse- 
quently bowed, a:3 he approached the party, and made 
some remaiks on the beauty of the scenery. A stiff 
bow and cold assent closed the intercourse ; and the 
IVArcys retreated to a lower seat. In about half an 
hour their horses and servants, who had been directed 
to come and wait at an inn in view of the Craigs, were 
observed by the strangers, and seemed, by their conver- 
sation, which the IXArcys could not avoid hearing, to 
become the most interesting objects in the prospect. 

*• Is not that the Earl of ^*s livery?" said one 

lady. 

•' No ; it is Sir John ^'s," replied her sister. " You 

know him, papa, I believe : how much I should like to 
be introduced to his family. I dare say they are com- 
ing to the Craigs." 

The important doubt was soon resolved by the ap- 
proach of one of the servants, to bring some biscuits he 
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had in charge to the young ladies, and the strangers 
perceived, with no little dismay, that the gentleman 
whose advances they had repelled was a man of wealthy 
perhaps of rank. 

" When our party, at length, left this attractive spot, 
which was long after they supposed the strangers were 
gone, they were surprised to find them, as they de- 
scended the rock on the other side, still lingering in 
the environs ; and the gentleman approached with alar 
crity to assist Sophia, who was entangled amidst some 
hrush-wood, from which her brother was endeavouring 
to disengage her. The contempt of this frank and 
generous girl for the meanness of pride, led her to re- 
ceive this attention rather ungraciously; but her fathei's 
more disciplined feelings enabled him to acknowledge 
the courtesy, and enter freely into conversation, which 
was now eagerly sought. In the previous interval, this 
gentleman and his daughters had discussed all the 
liveries in the neighbourhood — ^red, blue, green, yel- 
low, with their various " turnings-out" and " gold-lace," 
without being able exactly to decide on the master of 
the two servants in waiting. At length it struck the 
father that they belonged to the new family at the 
Hall, with whose character, too, the affability of their 
manners corresponded; and, in conversing with them, 
he soon found his suspicions confirmed. He ap- 
peared well acquainted with the names and pedigrees 
of most families in the county, and Mr. D^Arcy av«uled 
himself of the opportunity to get some information re- 
specting the 0*Shanes. The report of the stranger 
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corresponded with what Mr. D. had heard, and he re- 
lated many additional facts of Mr. CVShane's proud 
determination to suffer all the hardships of poor gen- 
tility, and to prevent his wife and daughter from any 
intercourse with those whom they could no longer meet 
on terms of equality. He was well acquainted, he said, 
with Mr. (^Shane's brother, who was his near neighbour. 
Bfr. D^Arcy endeavoured to turn this to account, by 
speaking of the pleasure his daughters had derived from 
their interview with Mrs. and Miss O'Shane, and their 
intention to repeat the visit, thinking that if it were re- 
ported to their wealthy relation, he might regard the 
attention paid them by others the best passport to his 
own favour ; for it is a much stronger claim to the no- 
tice of the proud and selfish, that we have acquired 
friends, than that we need them. 

After parting at the Inn from their new acquaintance, 
whom they found to be Mr. O'Meary, an attorney at 

, Mr. D'Arcy asked Sophia whether she did not 

forget just now that in little things, as well as great, we 
must return good for evil. 

" Indeed, papa, if Mr. O'Meary had £adlen from the 
rock, or really wanted any thing, I would have hastened 
to help him ; but how could I at that moment speak 
civilly to a man, who, if I had been a person that ' no- 
body knew,' would have let me stay for ever amidst 
the thorns, rather than degrade himself by assisting 
me ? He had no claim upon my gratitude ; his at- 
tentions were paid to the servants and horses, not 
to me." 
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** I did not say you owed him gnititude, but courtesy, 
which was all the ' good ' you had it in your power to 
' return/ And let us all try to get some benefit from 
the circumstance, by taking care that our desire to aid 
Miss (yShane is not because she is lovely, and a poet- 
ess» but because she is in want." 

Mr. D. was not less pleased than his daughters with 
their new acquaintances, and they had much conversa* 
tion respectmg their future prospects. Mr. X>. proposed. 

to make inquiries relative to a school at , and 

fixed for them to spend a day at his house in the fol- 
lowing week, when he hoped to be able to inform them 
of the result. 

The refiections of the O'Mearys on their road home 
were not so agreeable as those of Mr. D'Arcy and his 
family, for they were deeply regretting having repulsed 
the advances of our party, by which they lost so much 
of the time they might have used in forming an ac- 
quaintance with a distinguished family, who were so much 
more accessible than persons in general of their rank; 
and the father and daughters were disposed mutually 
to recriminate each other in the affair. The former 
had, perhaps, missed a stewardship, for Mr. D'Arcy's 
agent was far advanced in life ; and the latter, the 
honour of being received as visitors at D'Arcy Hall, 
where they might have met lords and earls; for being 
a branch, though an untitled one, of a very ancient 
family, they were not shut out firom the aristocratic 
cirolo, 

•• It is your fault, Charlotte," said the youngest Miss 
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O^Meary to her sister, "as far as the ladies are con- 
cerned, for you should have met their advances when 
they came on the rocL** 

" Pray how do you know, Matilda, that what you 
call my want of courtesy then, was the cause of their 
not noticing our broad hints to get an invitation after- 
wards, when we knew who they were ? I am sure I was 
then as obliging and flattering as possible. It is much 
more likely their own pride was the cause ; and as to 
the freedom of their manners, I think I heard some- 
thing of their having been on the continent, and they 
have probably acquired it there.** 

" I am quite sure the cause was our stiffness, for I 
obserred such a difference in their countenances when 
we met secondly, especially in the youngest sister, who, 
at first, looked so kind and smiling as to make her 
plain face quite agreeable ; but i^terwards assumed such 
a high air and princess-like dignity, as though it were 
a condescension to speak at all." 

*• That only proves she had more pride than the 
rest." 

" Surely you forget, Charlotte, that they were going 
to visit the O'Shanes, who have neither rank nor wealth 
to recommend them." 

"And," said Mr. O'Meary, "two instances I have 
heard of Mr. D'Arcy's conduct to men of rank, show 
that he cares little for their friendship." 

" What instances, papa?" 

" An invitation to a route was sent to him and his 
family by the Earl of Kinross ; and, instead of pleading 

u 2 
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previous engagements, or making any other excuse, 
he called and told the earl, that in this mode of visiting 
there was so much of a trifling and irreli^ous tendency, 
that he could not, as a Christian, sanction it, but would 
be happy to have occasional intercourse with his lord- 
ship in a more quiet way. Lord Halloran also called 
on him, when he first came, and on his leaving, Mr. 
I^Arcy walked with him through the lawn, and ex- 
pressed his regret that he could not return the call, as 
his lordship was sanctioning by his conduct one of the 
worst vices, which he did not hesitate to call by the 
plain name of adultery, and entreated him with so much 
kindness and solemnity to give up his connexion with 

Mrs. , that instead of presenting a challenge at 

once, as every body would have expected fi'om a man 
of Lord H.'s high spirit, it is said he went home quite 

affected ; and that Mrs. and he have since applied 

to Mr. D*Arcy to request him to try if a reconciliation 
can be effected between her and her husband ; and if 
not. Lord H. will marry her." 

" Extraordinary ! ** exclaimed both the young ladies 
together, " he seems to care nothing at all for any 
body's opinion." 

" I heard a gentleman say the other day," replied 
their father, " that Mr. D'Arcy was one of the very few 
men to whom the motto of his arms would not be a 
continual reproof, — * I fear God, and have no other 
fear.'" 

" It is clear, then," said Matilda, " they do not respect 
rank only ; and if we had been equally wise, we might 
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have made their acquaintance. Well, I am detennined» 
in future, to adopt what you call their continental man- 
ners, Charlotte ; and if I should happen now and then 
to notice inferiors, no great harm will be done, as I am 
not obliged to form an intimacy ; and I may fall in 
with very superior people, by one of those fortunate 
accidental interviews we have so foolishly thrown away 
to^iay. From the present cold, stiff, and selfish fashion 
I don't know th&t any good can arise, except that of 
proving that we Irish have a claim to the title of ' the 
proud English.'^ 

" I do not see however, Matilda, that your new plan 
is less selfish, — my motive is, to avoid contact with low 
people ; and yours, to form an acquaintance with high 
ones." 

** That is a point I shall not dispute ; 'twill be suffi- 
cient for me if my new manners produce more pleasure 
and profit." 

** If they should, I wHl adopt them ; and a thought 
strikes me Matilda, — perhaps the frankness of the 
lyArcys arises firom your very disinterested motive ?** 

" I don't think so ; for I overheard Mr. D'Arcy say- 
ing something to his daughters, just after we repulsed 
them, about 'opportunity for useful conversation, or 
lending a religious work,' and you know Miss D'Arcy 
proposed sending us the religious tale she mentioned." 

*' Yes ; and as it is a tale, we may expect something 
entertaining; therefore I shall read it, and certainly 
carry it back myself." 

But to return to the Hall. When their guests, Mrs. 
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and Miss O'Shane, arrived on the day appointed, they 
appeared in improved Spirits, and Mrs. O'Shane hastened 
to communicate their brightening prospects. They had 
received a letter from Mr. O'Shane's brother, already 
alluded to, offering them pecuniary assistance in com- 
mencing their school, to which he appended a remaik 
that had nothing in it of the grace of benevolence, — 
" that he was glad they had more wisdom than bis late 
brother, and preferred exerting themselves, to shabby 
gentility, or dependence upon others." 

The conversation naturally turned upon the cnr- 
cumstances attendmg their change of fortune, though 
the delicacy of Mrs. O'Shane in not continually dwell- 
ing on her own private sorrows, was as observable 
as the sympathy «nd interest of her friends in these 
sorrows. 

Speaking of adversity as the test of friendship. Miss 
O'Shane said, " It was a pleasant thought to rbe amidst 
our distresses, that I should discover who were my real 
and disinterested Mends. I was quite sure there were 
several whose attentions were not paid to me, but to 
the supposed heiress of large property ; but there were 
others who I thought loved me for my own sake. In 
one of these, however, I was sadly disappointed. She 
had naturally warm feelings, and always evinced the 
most ardent affection for me ; but after we were sepa^ 
rated, it soon cooled $ and I have now learned to discri- 
minate between that sort of mere sensitive attachment, 
which is only a gratification of one's own feelings, and 
the true friendship which arises from esteem for the 
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character of another, and a wish to promote her hap- 
piness." 

** A very important distinction," replied Mrs. Cecil, 
" which we seldom make in the days of romance, when 
we too often mistake feeling for principle." 

Mr. D'Arcy had received information which led him 
to think a school might be established with advantage 

at , ten miles distant, and proposed his visitors 

should remain the night, and on the ensuing day Mrs. 
Cecil and Eliza would accompany them to that place ; 
a proposal to which they gratefully acceded. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 



SELF-WILLED B£NBVOLBNCE» 

DuEiNG their ride, Mrs. O'Shane referred to an early 
acquaintance of hers, who resided in the town whither 
they were going, Mrs. Keen, whom she had not met for 
many years. 

" Mrs. Keen ! " said Eliza, *' then I hope we shall 
learn from you her true character; for we heard a de- 
scription of her the other day which I should be very 
sorry to believe of a lady who is sud to be actively 
benevolent. As the gentleman who told us is sadly 
addicted to satire, I could not confide in his report." 

" What did he say of her?" 

" He said she was the greatest anomaly he had ever 
met with ; that she was benevolently selfish, and idly 
busy, and contrived to make every body uncomfortable 
even in her efforts to promote their enjoyment ; that 
she was so fond of public engagements, as to appear, 
not so much to take office for the sake of the insti- 
tution, as to promote the instution for the sake of 
the office ; that the same motive led her to undertake 
far more than she could possibly accomplish, and it 
seemed one of her prime pleasures to talk of her over- 
whelming engagements, to those who would readily 
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have relieved her if she had asked them ; but she 
wished it to be said she did every thing, though it was 
impossible, amidst so much, she could do any thing 
well. What she did not undertake, she must direct; 
and unless all were arranged on what she considered 
the most perfect plan, she would have nothing to do 
with it. She was requested to join in establishing a 
school for poor ^Is, and she proposed they should be 
provided with a uniform dress. This the rest of the 
ladies objected to, on account of want of funds and 
other reasons; but she said, without it the children 
could not possibly look neat, — she should have no plea- 
sure in looking at them, nor would they do credit to 
the managers when any one visited the school ; therefore 
she would not unite ; preferring, as our friend said, in 
his own style, that the children should not be taught to 
read their Bibles at all, than that they should read 
them in red, green, and yellow gowns. He also said, 
that the societies she patronised engrossed aU merit, for 
she never seemed to perceive the importance of those 
not connected with herself, I dare say, however, this 
is a very exaggerated picture, for he acknowledged, 
after all, she did a great deal of good." 

*' It is, I hope, exaggerated ; yet, from what I remem- 
ber, and have since heard of her character, I fear there 
is too much truth in it. I spent some weeks with her 
many years since, and she then certainly marred my 
enjoyment by her self-willed courtesy. She was con- 
stantly proposing some mal-a-prqpos pleasure ; if I were 
just got into the spirit of some interesting book, it was 
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the very time to take a walk ; if I proposed to walk, it 
wa3 generally better to ride ; and if I expressed a wish 
to see one particular place or prospect, and it was not 
in accordance with her previous plan, there was always 
some insurmountable obstacle to our going. On one 
memorable occasion, a party was made to spend a day 
by the sea-side, and we were all enjoying ourselves 
according to our several tastes : Mrs. Keen, however, 
proposed a row, chiefly with a view to my gratification, 
but I assured her, that as I suffered on the water, both 
from timidity aiid illness, it would be no pleasure to 
me, yet it would make me uncomfortable if the rest of 
the party gave it up on my account She thought, 
however, that all my objections were fancies, and that 
I should be delighted if I went. Finding I could not 
be permitted to remain, unless all the party gave up 
the excursion, I determined to run every risk, and 
accompany them ; but they were soon obliged to bring 
me back in a state of insensibility, and the pleasure of 
the day was at an end. But I should like to call on 
her, and I hope you will accompany me, that you may 
judge for yourselL** This was agreed on ; and when 
they were introduced to Mrs. K., a gentleman was with 
her, strongly urging her to join a committee now re- 
duced to a very small number, and aid in endeavouring 
to revive a valuable institution, which, from mismanage- 
ment, had long been in a declining state ; but all his 
arguments were unavailing. 

" The remaining committee," she said, " were persons 
of no consideration whatever, and there were so many 
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prejudices existing against the society, that it was no 
credit to have one's name connected with it." 

The gentleman urged, that the only inquiry for 
benevolence to make was, whether there was good to 
be done, and whether our services were required ; both 
which points he thought he had demonstrated to her 
satis&ction. He could not, however, prevail on her to 
sacrifice sell 

During their ride home, they were conversing on the 
various unsuspected forms in which this subtle iniquity 
creeps in and mars or prevents usefulness. Mrs. O'Shane 
observed, that she had heard it especially remarked of 
Mr. D'Arcy, as a peculiar excellence, that after he had 
taken the greatest pains in establishing an institution, 
he shrank from any ptominent station in it, and was 
always willing the credit should be taken by any body, 
so that the good were done. 

** Yes," said Mrs. Cecil, '' and it is owing to this real 
disihterestedness of motive that he escapes envy more 
than any other philanthropist I have ever known ; to 
which, also, his strict attention to courtesy of manners, 
and constant regard to the feelings of others in little 
things, which many distinguished people neglect, very 
greatly contributes. He exhibits that rare and beautiful 
feature of Christian charity, which ' seeketh not her own ; ' 
and most studiously avoids interfering with the just 
claims or the pride of others. He has not the least particle 
of the monopoliiing benevolence of your friend Mrs. 
Keen, but is quite anxious to get the assistance of every 
one in his plans, knowing that it is the best way really 
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to promote them, and also to benefit those who can be 
prevailed on to give their aid. He is rarely heard to 
censure the idle, but does all he can to persuade them 
to become active." 

When they arrived home, Mrs. Cecil said, she hoped 
her brother had secured an uninterrupted day, and had 
been able to make great progress in his pamphlet, " on 
a general scheme for emplopng the labouring poor of 
Ireland?" 

''Quite the reverse, my dear Lucy; I have had 
nothing but interruptions, which will, however, I hope, 
result in some good." 

'* What will you say if I can set Frederick's ' dream- 
ing philanthropist' at work in good earnest? This 
gentleman," continued Mr. D., turning to Mrs. O'Shane, 
" isr a man of very amiable temper and warm feeUngs, 
but more fond of speculation than of practice. He 
has devised schemes enough in his closet to reform 
the world, but has never put one in operation to^ im- 
prove the small town where he resides. He cannot 
sufficiently overcome his love of ease and literary 
leisure to take the trouble of doing good himself, 
though he is pleased to see it done by others." 

" I wonder, papa," said Frederick, " how you could 
bear his long interruption, and many others, so pa- 
tiently. Nothing vexes me more than being continually 
called away when I am bent upon study." 

" At your age I felt the same, but I have since learnt 
that the arrangement of our own time, and even the 
time of our own duties, must sometimes ^ve way to the 
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claims of others. There is no reason, indeed, that we 
should suffer ourselves to be at the mercy of those triflers 
who would waste our time, as they destroy their own ; 
but, when our friends or persons on business call on us, 
even at an unseasonable hour, we shall, I believe, 
generally find, that those who 'want to see us, are 
those we ought to see.' Self-will must be denied by a 
readiness to give pleasure and to do good, not only out 
of our oum way^ but out of our own time ; and if we 
regard it as the highest object in life not to please 
ourselves, but to diffuse happiness, we shall consider 
the manner and time as secondary considerations, which 
are best appointed for us by providential events, to 
which we should cheerfully submit.** 

The D*Arcys had soon the pleasure of seeing their 
Mends, in whose welfare they felt an increasing in- 
terest, established in a school with every prospect of 
success ; and they often reflected, with no small plea- 
sure, on their discovery of the secluded cottage in the 
valley. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 



CONSTANCY. — ^APPLICATION OF THE RULE OF CHABITT. 

Shortly after this, the family at the Hall received 
a very interesting visitor from India, their cousin, Mr. 
Mulgrave, brother of Anna, already alluded to, and 
nephew of their excellent mother. He had devoted 
himself to the sacred work of an evangelist in the east, 
and had now, for the first time, visited the land of his 
fathers, for the double purpose of recruiting his health, 
and promoting some missionary plans. There was 
every thing in the self-denying nature of his office, as 
well as in his own character, and the tender associa- 
tions with which his name was connected, to endear 
him to his uncle and cousins ; and a very short time 
was sufficient to establish him among them on the 
footing of a son and brother. 

It soon became apparent to the observation of Mr. 
D'Arcy and Mrs. Cecil, that he regarded Eliza with 
more than a brother's affection, to which her sensibility 
seemed to respond. Yet there was a mystery about 
his conduct, occasionally, which they could not under- 
stand. While he evidently found the highest pleasure 
in conversing with her, he often shunned her society, 
and appeared rather to struggle to repress his own 
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feellDgs, than to awaken hers. Mr. D. could account 
for this only by supposing that his nephew apprehended 
his own want of property might be an obstacle to his 
success; or that some previous but not strong tie in 
India excited a contest between honour and taste. 
He seized on the first moment to converse with his 
sister on the subject, and desired her to endeavour to 
obtain Mr. Mulgrave's confidence, that he might know 
in whajt way he could best avert the danger to which 
he thought his daughter's and nephew's future hap- 
piness was exposed by their present circumstances. 

On the following day, as Mrs. Cecil and Eliza were in 
the garden, the latter reading alone, on a seat beneath 
a canopy oi thick foliage, Mr. Mulgrave came into the 
opposite walk ; but the moment he perceived his cousin, 
grew suddenly pale, and turned hastily into another 
avenuci Mrs. Cecil, taking a different direction, went 
round to meet him, and kindly inquiring if he were not 
well, managed to introduce the subject she desired, 
with expressions of her own sincere wish to serve him, 
if it were in her power; for she said her heart was not 
grown so cold as to be unable to sympathize with his 
anxieties, even if she could not relieve them. 

He was inexpressibly grateful for her kindness, which 
he said seemed to restore to him his long-lost mother, 
for whose affectionate counsel he had never so ardently 
longed. He confessed that he very warmly admired 
his cousin Eliza, but feared it would be presumptuous 
to indulge his prepossession, while he also dreaded lest, 
in doing so, he should involve in distress an amiable 
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young lady in India, to whom he had been attached. 
This lady was an early friend of his sister's, and their 
own brother and sister-like intimacy gradually changed 
into a warmer attachment, which was confirmed by their 
becoming pious about the same time. When, however, 
he resolved to engage in the humble, yet most honour- 
able, work of a missionary, her father, a proud and 
unfeeling man, suspecting an attachment, though it had 
not been declared, managed, by a series of studied 
insults, to banish Mr. Mulgrave from his house, and 
dissolved all intimacy with his family. But his daugh- 
ter's constancy was sustained by affection and principle, 
and could not be shaken by entreaties or threats. She 
only yielded so fer to her father's commands as to 
cease visiting her friend Anna, because she would not, 
by one unnecessary act of disobedience, increase the 
prejudices of her parent against religion. 

When Mr. Mulgrave soon after found it necessary 
to undertake a voyage to Europe, he wrote Lucy Man- 
ners, which was the young lady's name, a farewell 
letter, intended to convince her of his continued regard, 
though he did not formally avow it. And now this 
concealment, which perhaps partly arose from a 
wish to avoid the possible mortification of a refusal, 
through parental influence became, as concealments 
often do, a source of temptation. He began to inquire 
whether he might not consider himself entirely free 
to follow his present inclination, as no engagement 
existed; for he seemed then strangely to forget that 
actions speak as forcibly as words. He also made 
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many sage reflections, which would have been most 
laudable at the right time, respecting the folly of form- 
ing engagements before the judgment was sufficiently 
mature to decide on so important an affair. He tried, 
likewise, to impute Lucy's estrangement from his fa- 
ther's house to indifference, though he could not banish 
from his recollection innumerable proofs of the con- 
trary : for it is not quite so easy to silence memory as 
to pervert judgment. Nor did he scruple, sometimes, to 
infer, that he was directed by providential events, to 
break a tie that was no longer agreeable to him, incli- 
nation being always ready with her illusions, to per- 
suade us that the circumstances in which we are placed 
are indications of our duty, omitting to inquire whether 
they are opposed by positive commands. 

All these false reasonings Mrs. Cecil brought to the 
simple test of ** doing to others as we would they should 
do to us;" and her young friend answered her more 
frequently by sighs than by words. At length a sudden 
thought seemed to relieve his distress : " Would you 
disapprove," he inquired, " of my writing Eliza, and 
frankly telling her all I have communicated to you ; 
and will you leave her to her own unbiassed decision ? 
I am sure that decision will be right, and I shall secure 
her friendship and esteem if she reject me, which will 
be some alleviation. I had, indeed, rather have her 
esteem than the affection of any other woman in. the 
world." 

Mrs. Cecil readily acquiesced in this proposal ; yet it 
was not without some little anxiety she awaited the 
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result; for though she knew the excellent principles 
and disinterested feelings of her niece, she also knew 
the weakness of the human heart, when it is forcibly 
assailed; and especially of the female heart, when it is 
assailed through the affections. Her suspense was not 
long : Eliza's determination was promptly made ; though 
it was evident, when she brought her answer to her 
cousin's letter to show her aunt, that it had cost her 
much. 

" I hope," she said, " I have learnt, though by rather 
painful teaching, a valuable lesson. Like Edward, in- 
clination has misled me, though in a different way. It 
was, I believe, my warm early Mendship for my dear 
cousin Anna before she went to India, and the interest- 
ing communications she has since sent us from that 
country, which led my. imagination so often there, and 
made it the scene of all my visions of future life. I 
feuicied I should prefer this sphere of doing good to 
every other, though I never mentioned it, thinking it, 
perhaps, presumptuous to imagine myself qualified for 
it ; and, since the death of my beloved mother, I have 
endeavoured to banish these imaginations, as nothing 
but the clearest indications of duty, joined to my 
father's wish, would induce me to leave him now. My 
cousin's society has, however, strongly revived this early 
wish; and, prematurely interpreting and anticipating 
events according to my fancy, I have sinfully aUowed 
my heart and my imagination to be so engrossed, that 
my present and obvious duties are become dull and 
uninteresting." 
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" I wish, my love," replied her aunt, " I could save 
you from the pain which this experimental lesson may 
occasion. It is dangerous to create for ourselves in 
imagination what we are wisely prevented from doing 
in reality-^our own sphere of benevolence, however large 
and important, or even in some respects self-denying, 
that sphere may be. It leads us to waste in reveries of 
the future, the time and ingenuity which might be most 
profitably employed upon the present, in the situation 
in which providence has placed us. A strong predilec- 
tion for a particular sphere may, and no doubt often is, 
intended to prepare the mind for it ; but the course of 
events only can make this certain ; and we may be in- 
dulging a selfish enthusiasm, while we fancy we are 
consecrating ourselves to an important service. In 
dreaming of what we will do, we may forget what we 
have to do. I do not believe this has been the case with 
you, my dear Eliza, for I have never observed you have 
neglected any present duties." 

" I fear, my dear aunt, I have — at least I have been 
in great danger of it ; but I trust I shall in future en- 
deavour diligently to cultivate the field around me, 
rather than indulge my imagination in vain anticipations 
of a wider one." 

" Yes, my love, and try to abandon self-will in all 
things. Believe that the situation and sphere in which 
you are placed is certainly best for you at present; and 
we need not complain that it is a narrow one, if we em- 
brace every opportunity that occurs to us- of diffusing 

X 2 
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happiness, and endeavour to do some good to every 
one with whom we come in contact.** 

In the course of the day Mr. Mulgrave came to seek 
Mrs. Cecil's sympathy. He acquiesced in disappoint- 
ment, though he could not yet " smile** at it. He had 
had a long and confidential conversation with his 
cousin, in which he said she had most kindly and elo- 
quently represented how much pleasure was to be found 
from following our duty, while she added, that if by 
concealing his former attachment in India, he had suc- 
ceeded in obtaining her hand, he would infallibly have 
lost much of her esteem, if she had afterwards discovered 
what she would have deemed very ungenerous and dis- 
honourable conduct. 

He left the hall the next day, and before his return 
home Lucy's father died. The many proofe which his 
sister related of her fnend*s fiiithful attachment to him, 
notwithstanding the solicitations of more wealthy and 
distinguished admirers, and of the pleasure she expressed 
in bemg able, through the fortune she now possessed, 
to restore to him in some measure the advantages he 
had relinquished for the sake of reli^on, speedily re- 
vived his former preference, and convinced him that 
there was more than one woman in the world with whom 
it was possible to be happy. 

If the loftier talents and virtues were not, in Mr. 
Mulgrave*s character, combined with a lively imagination 
and warm affections, as we sometimes see them in more 
perfectly balanced minds, his many engaging qualities 
won the ardent friendship of all the family he had left, 
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and the separation produced a very pensive day — " Even," 
Sophia said, " the very flowers hung down their heads, 
as if they were sorry." A circumstance of rather an ex- 
citing nature, however, soon diverted their thoughts into 
another channel. 



CHAPTER XXX. 



DISINTEBESTED PATRIOTISM. 

In the course of the day, a deputation of several 
highly respectable gentlemen of the neighbourhood 
waited on Mr. IKArcy, to inform him that one of the 
county members was about to retire from Parliament, in 
consequence of ill health, and to request he would allow 
himself Jo be put in nomination as a candidate. The 
proposal startled him. Though a genuine patriot, he 
had never thought of serving his country as a legislator. 
This arose partly, perhaps, from his having reached the 
meridian of life before those intolerant statutes, exclud- 
ing Dissenters from all posts of honour and profit, which 
remained so long a blot upon justice and true policy, 
were repealed. The ambition for distinction, which he 
found it so difficult to subdue in the early period of his 
piety, had happily given place to higher ends and nobler 
motives, yet he was afraid there were latent sparks, 
which the exciting elements of political life would re- 
kindle. In benevolence displayed at home, and quiet 
philanthropy abroad, he had found a homage far dearer 
than that of fame — ^the homage of the heart. To relin- 
quish much domestic enjoyment, and lose the pleasure 
of watching over the various plans he had put in opera- 
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tion to improve the poor around him, was really an act 
of self-<ienial ; and because it was so, he was the more 
cautious in his decision on the invitation now given 
him, lest, while he appeared to others, modestly, or dis- 
interestedly, declining an honour, he might in reality be 
only gratifying inclination and neglecting a duty. 

The subject naturally became an engrossing one in 
the fomily. Frederick, with youthful ardour, wondered 
his father could hesitate a moment to enter upon such 
an important sphere of hifluence, in which he might do 
so much good for Ireland. Eliza and Sophia did not 
like living some of the loveliest months of the year in 
London, and losing much of their beloved father's so- 
ciety ; but they knew to like, or dislike, was not a reason 
in this caSe, nor in any other in which more than merely 
their own gratification was concerned. Mrs. Cecil 
thought it of such very high importance to the happi- 
ness of a country, that its legislators should be religious 
men and disinterested patriots, that she suspected it 
would not be easy for her brother to justify himself in 
declining the request. She considered it the imperative 
duty of all electors to seek such men as their repre- 
sentatives, and, consequently, that the latter ought, if 
possible, to accede to their wishes. 

Mr. D*Arcy admitted we could only expect to see in 
our laws the spirit of reli^on aiid benevolence, in pro- 
portion as our legislators were of that character ; for pub- 
lic opinion could only tardily force from the interested 
aspirants after place or fame, those virtuous ordonnances 
which men of high moral and religious feeling would 
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spontaneously frame. ** I do not," he said* " of cooise, 
mean, that all men who possess wealth, talents, and [Hety, 
are suitaUe for representatives, because many of this 
class are» unhappily, so prejudiced on some great reli- 
gious, moral, and political questions, that they seem to 
be labouring under a moral ophthalmia, and to be quite 
unfit to guide others. I only intend to assert that, all 
other qualifications being equal, religious principle se- 
cures the integrity and disinterestedness which are of 
the first moment in a legislator.* 

Mr. D. finally resolved to become a candidate ; and 
in his address explained, witii the greatest frankness, 
his views on all leading points. He also endeavoured 
to show the principle by which all his political conduct 
would be regulated, which was the law of Christian 
morality — the only sure guide to just and benevolent 
legislation. Here we should learn, that tiie rights of all 
men must be preserved ; that no plea of national pros- 
perity, or honour, or even religion, could warrant injus- 
tice or intolerance towards a single individual ; that the 
selfish policy which would secure exclusive wealth and 
power, or exclusive commerce, to one class or one 
nation, must &11 before this rule of universal benevoknee 
and happiness ; by which, while individuals or states 
sought the good of others, they equally ensured their 
own. He was, he said, an equal enemy to private, to 
public, and to national selfishness, against which the prin- 
ciple he had adverted to was the only antidote. It was 
at first supposed there would be no rival candidate, as 
Mr. D' Arcy's political views were known to be in accord- 
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ance with those of the county in general ; hut there was 
a party who objected to him, simply on the ground of 
his being one of the " saints" — a set of people whose 
scrupulous consciences unfitted them for public duties. 
Mr. IKArcy, also, they said, advocated a sort of passive 
obedience, the duty of submission to the Government, 
supported by the miy'ority of the nation, to which the 
minority were to yield their judgments — a species of 
despotism entirely opposed to the right of every man to 
think for himself. They should have said to ** act as he 
pleased;" but what sort of government could consist 
with this universal right of every man to please himself, 
these sapient legislators did not say. They found no 
difficulty in procuring a candidate whose conscience was 
not too scrupulous. It was his primary object to get 
into Parliament, as the road to place ; and he had re- 
cently adopted liberal opinions, because they were those 
of the administration. To him, it was the party who 
recommended the principles, not the principles the party, 
and all were only means to one end — ^the attainment of 
fortune and distinction. He did not, however, go quite far 
enough for his present supporters ; and in points where 
they differed, he modestly acknowledged that he was 
probably in enror, not having yet sufficiently considered 
the questions ; but he should regard it his duty, in all 
thuigs, to conform to the wishes of his constituents, to 
whose keeping he was evidently quite willing to give up 
the little conscience he possessed. 

An incident occurred, in the course of the election, 
which showed that Mr. D*Arcy did not possess this 
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Hpirit of accoinmodation. It was known to a few that 
he was not fiivourable to the introduction of poor-law^s 
into Ireland, and the opposite party ^adly seized oa 
this to raise a clamour against him. 

One morning, just before proceeding to the hustings, 
a mob assailed the hotel where he was staying, and 
while his friends, fearing, from the threatening attitude 
of the rabble, for his personal safety, were endeavouring 
to restrain him from going out to address them, one of 
his ser^'ants was brought in, wounded by a blow he had 
received ftt>m the mob. Mr. D'Arcy could no longer 
be kept back, but springing out on the balcony, leant 
over it, and looked sternly at his assailants, wiuting for 
silence. Though several missiles were hurled at him, 
he remained firm as a rock, and this courage pro- 
duced its natural effect, that of overawing passion. One 
of the leaders of the tumult then inquired if it were 
true that Mr. D. intended to oppose the introduction of 
poor-laws? " It is true," he replied; "and if you will 
quietly wait, I will give you my reasons." He did so in 
a few words, appealing, at the close, to all who knew his 
character, in proof that his opposition to this measure 
did not proceed from indifference to the welfare of the 
poor. Their hearts acknowledged it was the truth; 
and Mr. D.'s courage and honesty overcame their pre- 
judice, and changed the hostility of the far larger num- 
ber into applause. 

On the hustings, afterwards, he alluded to the sub- 
ject, and expressed his determination to be in all re- 
spects an independent representative ; not merely to 
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avoid the trammels of a party, but the fetters with which 
his constituents might seek to bind him. His chief ob- 
ject was not to pleixse them or his country, but to serve 
both ; and over his judgment and conscience he owned 
no human jurisdiction. 

During this violent and protracted contest, Mr. D' Arcy 
maintained an equanimity which surprised most of his 
friends ; for while he used with energy every proper 
means of ensuring success, an unsuccessful or a success- 
ful day did not unduly depress or elate him. Regard* 
ing the office principally as a means of usefulness, he 
was convinced, that if he failed in it, i% was only because 
the all-wise Disposer of events had appointed for him a 
more appropriate sphere. There was nothing in the 
course of the contest he more anxiously desired, than to 
evince himself, and impress upon all his friends, a sense 
of the duty of tolerating political differences of opinion ; 
an election, as he observed, manifesting, in one of its 
worst forms, that universal despotism of the human 
heart, which denies the right of judgment to every one 
but ourselves. His whole conduct attested the sincerity 
of the concluding sentence of his speech, after he had 
been returned by a triumphant majority, that his high 
satisfaction at that moment was alloyed only by con- 
sidering himself the innocent occasion of this intole- 
rance, as well as of disappointment to the opposing 
candidate. 



CHAPTER XXXL 



NEW •CBBMB OF BBimvOLBXCB.— fntALB UUMRNS. 

It was a ctutom in Mr. D^Aicy's fiunfly, in order to 
render the pleasores of social intercoorse as nsdul as 
posnble, to appoint TSiious topics of oonveisation for 
every day of the week ; those oi a refigioos, moral, and 
literary character being all discussed in turn. At the 
breakfast-table, on Mondays, tiie subject always was, 
any new methods of doing good, which had been sug- 
gested to either of the party, from observation or read- 
ing, during the preceding week, in order that ingemtity 
might be directed to this most important field of dis- 
covery. 

Frederick introduced this morning, in a style of good- 
humoured raillery, a plan which he said Sophia had 
formed, to elevate the character of the ladies, by the 
establishment of a female university ; in which " he soon 
expected to see his learned sisters, with their friends 
Miss O'Shane and Miss Swift, passmg through their 
examinations in Greek, Hebrew, Latin, mathematics, 
political economy, moral philosophy, metaphysics, tO' 
gether with the whole family of physics, natural and 
unnatural, and to hear their names announced in the 
papers as the authors of prize essays, on all sorts of re- 
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condite subjects, at the cost of, he would not say how 
many, holes iu their own blue stockings, or their father's 
and brother's shirts." 

** Ridicule is not the test of truth with papa," said 
Sophia, "and I shall submit my plan, or rather my 
friend Miss O'Shane's, to him, in spite of your wit, Fre- 
derick. But I must preface it with her own remarks. 
She says, that on entering upon the important work of 
education, she was quite mortified and pained, to dis- 
cover how very imperfect and limited all her knowledge 
was ; that she seemed scarcely to have got beyond the 
threshold of any of the various branches of science and 
literature ; though in the school where she was edu- 
cated great attention was paid to the more solid ac- 
quirements. She then began to reflect on the pursuits 
of young ladies generally, after the period of leaving 
school — that most important period, when self-education 
ought to commence — and how very differently they 
were situated from their brothers, who devoted many 
succeeding years to study, under the instruction of able 
professors, and with every possible excitement to dili- 
gence, and every facility for the acquisition of learning, 
in their colleges and universities ; and without being, 
$he says, so absurd as to dream or wish to equal them 
in the path of literature, she yet can see no reason why 
our inferior understandings should not receive all the im- 
provement of which they are susceptible, or why, because 
our sphere is a more limited one, we should be deprived 
of the means of filling it as usefully as possible." 
" Your friend's observations are very natural and 
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sensible, Sophk, and are such as have more than once 
oocnired to mysell We will now discuss the matter 
fully, and conader what can be done to remedy this 
disadvantage of which you justly complain." 

*^ But, papa, are not what the ladies call our superior 
advantages strictly professional, and necessary only to 
qualify us for situations and duties which do not &11 
within their province ? " 

" That is but very partially the case, Frederick ; the 
chief design of your education is, or ought to be, so to 
perfect your Acuities by cultivation, and so to enlarge 
your minds by knowledge, as to enable you to judge 
wisriy and act usefully in any situation. This is not 
less the purpose of education for the other sex ; and if 
we selfishly wish to monopolize learning, a charge from 
which we are not all periiaps entirely free, we shall find, 
that to prevent the intellectual improvement of woman, 
is to inflict injury upon ourselves, and retard the ad- 
vancement of society, to which she would contribute 
her full share." 

" It must be acknowledged," said Mrs. Cecil," by every 
impartial judge, that on the present plan of female edu- 
cation, which makes no provision for their advancement 
in knowledge, after they cease to be school-girls, it is 
impossible the minds of women can receive the cultiva- 
tion of which they are susceptible. We leave off learn- 
ing just at the period when we begin to appreciate its 
value, and when the expanded faculties are become 
capable of entering upon those higher branches of phi- 
losophy and literature, which require the vigorous exer- 
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cise of the intellectual powers, and form the study neces- 
sary to strengthen and enlarge them. I have sometimes 
compared the minds of young ladies of leisure, at the 
period of leaving school, to a garden just brought into 
a state of cultivation, and sown with much valuable 
seed, but then deprived of diligent and systematic at- 
tention; so that it becomes nearly a wilderness of 
weeds, interspersed with the gaudy flowers of an ill- 
trained fancy, intermingled, perhaps, with some irregular 
patches of better cultivation, just serving to redeem the 
whole from an absolute waste.** 

" I fear," replied Mr. D' Arcy, " the parallel will, in too 
many instances, hold good. The reading of a great many 
young ladies, during that period, tends only to a danger- 
ous excitement of the imagination and the passions; 
and though there is a large and increasing number who 
read jbooks of a far higher order, and thus acquire much 
vahiable infom^ation, there are few who addict them- 
selves to real study." 

" And is not this, papa, rather their misfortune than 
their fault, while they are left, without instructors or li- 
braries, to their own unassisted and desultory efforts?" 
** I am inclined to think it is, Eliza ; a very large 
number of both sexes require every external excitement 
and aid to induce them to conquer mental indolence, 
even after they begin to feel the value of knowledge ; 
and if we had been left like you, just at the threshold 
of the temple of literature, to force our way onward as 
we could, without help amidst many difficulties, our 
success would not have been, I believe, much greater 
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than yours. Genius, in either sex, may overcome all 
obstacles ; for this ethereal quality, like the breath of 
heaven, rises, soars, and expands, by its own native and 
elastic force : but there is an inferior, and yet very valu- 
able order of talent, that, like water, will not rise above 
its level, without extraneous means. I, at least, am not 
only willing, but desirous, to extend to your sex all the 
advantages we enjoy, that no other inequality may exist 
between us, than such as nature has established, for the 
general advantage of both.** 

" That is just what I expected from my dear papa's 
liberality," said Sophia, in a tone of exultation. 

" There is little disinterestedness in it, my dear So- 
phia; for as you become more wise we shall become 
more happy. An enlarged education wiU increase your 
capacity for usefulness both at home and in society, and 
will especially add to that most important female talent, 
influence. This talent, which seems intepded as a com- 
pensation for the want of masculine power and strength, 
now arises from personal beauty, and the sensibilities of 
the heart ; but it would be immensely increased, if your 
knowledge and judgment produced the same impiesdon 
upon our understandings as your numerous attractions 
do on our feelings." 

" But will it not be dangerous, papa, to increase this 

power, since history gives us so many fatal proo& that 

woman's * strength of weakness' is often too much for 
us?" 

" It only shows, Frederick, the great importance of 
giving it a right direction; and the legitimate tendency 
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of knowledge is to lead to wisdotn. I well know, in- 
deed, that the highest intellectual culture will not purify 
the heart, or insure the conscientious employment of 
influence ; yet it has a moral tendency, in promoting 
self-demal, patience, industry, and perseverance. It would 
rescue the female character from the frivolity with which 
it is now, I fear, too often justly charged ; and by forcing 
young ladies to think and to reason, would become a 
valuable antidote to those vain wanderings of an unoc- 
cupied mind, which, in a mental and moral point of 
view, are equally injurious." 

*' I have sometimes thought," said Mrs. Cecil, ** that 
young ladies have the higher qualities of the mind 
called forth &r less than females of a somewhat inferior 
rank. The latter, taking an active part in the busy 
concerns of life, receive the education of circumstances, 
and generally evince more sound sense and correct 
judgment than their superiors. Their acquirements, 
also, are more assimilated to those of their husbands 
and brothers, so that society is with them more equal." 

" But is it quite desirable, my dear aunt, that there 
should be equality, where there must be subordina- 
tion?" 

" How very fearful you are of equality, Brederick." 

" It is very common," said Mr. D'Arcy, smiling, " for 
the jealousy of power to consider, that giving every one 
his rights is to promote a dangerous equality." 

''And I, Frederick," resumed his aunt, "am only 
contending for our right to have adequate means of 
cultivating our understandings, not for the possession of 
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eifoil povveis. To higine diat any edacalion can 
h eg l a m ttieae, would be jmit as absurd as to expect that 
coUnre nay give tlie vine the strength oi the oak, and 
diat, ceuiiig to twme around its fltnmger neighbour, it 
will stand erect. In proud nidependence, at its tade' 

** Waiving equaiBtj, then, oi what use will the dead 
languages and the abstEBCt adenoes be to women?" 

** Beside the geneial use of enlaii^g and strength- 
ening all die mental powers, two of these languages 
contain the oiiginab of those IKvine records, which 
Christians of mther sex ought to be most anxious per- 
fectly to understand ; and it will be a still more delight- 
ful proof of advancing piety dian intellect, when a 
Greek Testament is one of the chosen books of every 
young lady. Unless women have obtuned a dispensa- 
tion from the duty of using their reason, it may not be 
amiss for them to know how to employ it well ; and 
mental and moral philosophy, as well as mathematics, 
are so important in the formation of the mind and cha- 
racter, that a thorough acquaintance with them is really 
indispensable now to females, so many of whom are 
more or less engaged in education." 

** In one of the brightest periods," continued Mr. 
D* Arcy, ** oi our past history, when learning and reli- 
gion emerged together from the da^ness of ages, wo- 
men were permitted to ei^oy all the advanti^s of a 
learned education ; and, certainly, there is every thing 
in the history of the lovely martyr, Lady Jane Grey, as 
well as other distinguished ladies of that age, to prove 
that it added beauty as well as strength to the female 
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character. It is such an education that will render 
woman what she ought to he, not merely the Corin- 
thian capital upon the pillar of polished society, but 
the fluted column ; the support as well as ornament of 
the social edifice." 

" How is it, papa, that the standard of female acquire- 
ments has so much declined since that time?** 

** It cannot be said, my love, that it was evex fixed so 
high. A few ladies only, of the very highest ranks, 
obtained it through the liberality or ambition of parents, 
who wished their daughters to participate in what was 
then truly an aristocratic distinction ; but the prejudices 
which g^ve the monopoly of learning to a sex or a 
class, were by no means broken down at that time, and 
a variety of circumstances afterwards concurred to arrest 
and drive back the advancing tide of intellect and reli- 
gion, flowing from the glorious reformation, which began 
to diffuse a just and benevolent estimate of the station 
aid lights of woman, as well as of every other class. 
Whenever it is generally admitted that your sex ought 
to be as well educated as our own, we shall see institu- 
tions established ior this purpose ; for, without these, it 
is only a few individuals, especially faivoured by nature 
or circumstances, that can obtain such a benefit." 

" I hope, then, after my dear papa and brother have 
effected what they are now so interested in, the estab- 
lishment of the mechanics* institute at , they will 

find time to set something on foot for us." 

''It will be a sad impeachment of our gallantry, 
Sophia, if we remember the wants of young carpenters 

Y 2 
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and masons, and forget those of young ladies, and give 
you cause to say, that in the nineteenth century not a 
diampion could be found to adTocate the cause of 
female improvement, and entitle himself to the gratitude 
of present and future generations of the wise, the good, 
and the fisiir. Has Miss O'Shane given you any plan of 
the kind of institution she would approve in lieu of our 
universities ? " 

** Yes, papa. She suggests that, in the metropolis 
and other large towns, academies for this express pur- 
pose could be formed, over which a lady should pte- 
side who was herself qualified to take a share in the 
instruction; and that accomplished teachers of either 
sex should be engaged to attend at appointed times, 
and have their several classes, as in your colleges ; only 
avoiding, she says, all public exhibitions, for she would 
not, for the world, immolate modesty, even upon the 
altar of learning. She also says, that when we recol- 
lect the talents of those ladies who have during the 
past century adorned our literature, in various depart- 
ments of art and science, it is not too much to hope, 
that at no distant period competent instructors of our 
own sex may be found." 

''And this," said Mrs. Cecil, ''would open a very 
interesting and important field for the talents of supe- 
rior women, who ought not to be confined to the 
drudgery of being merely the instructors of children." 

" Then you intend to be entirely independent of 
us?" 

" Of you, assuredly, Frederick; for we shall admit no 
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bachelors of arts in our academies. It is," continued 
Mrs. Cecil, ** a great recommendation of this new 
scheme to me, that it would tend to keep young ladies 
more entirely at home ; for then, after their mamma's 
and governesses have carried on their instruction as far 
as they can, instead of sending them to some finishing- 
school, as is now generally done, they might obtain a 
better finishing by attending a few hours every day at 
an academy, without quitting the paternal roof. I 
have always wished, that during the period when the 
young affections take the deepest root, families should 
not be divided, but that the culture of the heart, in its 
own sphere of home, amidst the domestic and social 
charities, should be carried on in connexion with that 
of the understanding." 

^Miss O'Shane also suggests," continued Sophia, 
** that in smaller towns, where a separate institution 
could not be supported, there might be an appendage 
to existing schools, in a library, and instruction at ap- 
pointed periods to the pupils who have left school ; and 
she quite intends herself, whenever it is practicable, to 
try the experiment, as her mother could preside over 
this department." 

•* I will do any thing in my power to assist her," 
sud Mr. D., "in this laudable attempt, and hope its 
success will lead to the general adoption of similar 
measures. We shall then see women enjoying ad- 
vantages they have never yet possessed, and in con- 
sequence of the want of which, their understandings 
have been, I believe, much underrated." 
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" My aunt and sisteis, I know," said Frederick, mo^ 
desdy disclaim the possession of equal talents with our 
sex, but I should like to know your opinion, papa." 

" Considering the disadvantages to which I hare 
alluded, it would, perhiqis, be difficult or invidious to 
judge simply from past experience, if reason and Scrip- 
ture did not both agree in deciduig that woman is the 
'weaker vesseL* U, however, there is a comparative 
inferiority, there is yet equal periiection in relation to 
the sphere each is appointed to filL The rose is not 
leas beautiful and admirable, because it has not the 
stature and strength of the cedar, and the mutual adapt- 
ation of the mental and moral qualities of the sexes to 
each other, is one of the instances of universal wisdom 
and beneficence, by which mutual dependence conduces 
to mutual benevolence and harmony. The difference 
between them is, I think, not in the nature, but the 
degree, of their mental and moral qualities. Man 
excels in strength of reason, correctness of judgment^ 
depth of penetration, loftiness of imagination ; — ^woman» 
in quickness of perception, acuteness of observation, 
liveliness of fancy, delicacy of taste. In philosophy 
and literature, the province of the former is to discover^ 
defend, and enforce truth ; that of the latter, to simplify, 
illustrate, and adorn it. In poetry, man is the inter- 
preter of passion; woman, the delineator of feeling. 
As it regards the qualities of the heart, courage, firm- 
ness, decbion, appear to be the attributes of our sex ; — 
tenderness, patience, quiet perseverance, of yours. Our 
afiections are more ardent, yours more constant." 
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•* A correct view," said Mrs. Cecil, " of the respective 
endowments of the sexes, wiU, perhaps, be some guide 
in determining the education they should receive. It 
is the design of culture to dd nature, and therefore 
education for a class of persons, as well as for an indi- 
vidual, should be directed to the development of those 
fiiculties in which they are most deficient." 

" Surely," replied her brother. " Without the ab- 
surdity of expecting that education will make every in- 
dividual, or the two sexes, equal, it should be so di- 
rected as to produce, as far as possible, that balance 
and harmony in the mental and moral powers of which 
nature gives us occasional specimens in her most per- 
fect works. This, certainly, has not been hitherto done 
for your sex, nor, perhaps, entirely for our own : we 
might have more elegance, grace, and gentleness, in 
literature, manners, and morals, without impairing our 
strength." 



[Some time after the above was written, the Author 
was much gratified to hear that her plan had been an- 
ticipated in the United States of America, where one 
or two similar institutions are already in successful 
operation. While these sheets have been passing through 
the press, she has also met with an account of two 
schools in Edinburgh conducted just on the same prin- 
ciples ; and of an institution for the education of go- 
vernesses at Cork, which enjoyed the distinguished 
patronage of the late Mrs. H. More, and includes 
among its presidents and directors ladies of the first 
tank and influence in the Sister Isle. Suirely England 
will not be slow to imitate these excellent examples.] 



CHAPTER XXXII. 



THE SELFISH TEMPTEB. 

" I FEAn, papa/* said Frederick, after his Mend 
Augustus Swift had taken leave, ** you thought I 
pressed Augustus to stay longer, merely to try whedier 
he would yield to his prevailing weakness of indeci- 
sion ; hut I have not forgotten your admonition^ and 
hope never to be guilty of that fault again.** 

" I am very glad to hear it, my dear boy ; for, to 
tempt the weaknesses of others, in order that we may 
ridicule or triumph over them, is a base and cruel self- 
ishness, of which I should be deeply ashamed in either 
of my children. I have felt, perhaps, a peculiarly strong 
abhorrence of thb vice^ for I cannot give it a softer 
name, from an affecting example of its consequences 
which fell early under my own observation. A gentleman 
whom I knew, of a very amiable but unhappily too 
yielding character, formed •a friendship with an indivi- 
dual whose cleverness and wit were his sole recom- 
mendations. His chief inducements to form this ac* 
quaintance were, I fear, the amusement he expected 
from this weakness of poor Mr. Stapleton, and they sel- 
dom met in company without his finding some occasion 
to expose this defect He once mvited him to spend 
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a few days at his house, with some other gentlemen, 
not more scropulous than himself in sacrificing a Mend 
to a jest, and to make Mr. Stapleton change his plans 
was the standing diversion. There was one point, how- 
ever, in which he appeared provokingly firm — ^in adher- 
ing, notwithstanding their most pressing solicitations, 
to the day he had fixed for his departure. They dis- 
covered that he intended to visit the lady to whom he 
was on the eve of being married, and the knowledge of 
^s only excited their efforts the more, as the triumph 
would be greater. Very opportunely for their scheme, 
an invitation was received to dine on that day with a 
neighbouring gentleman who had a very fine collection 
of paintings, in which Mr. Stapleton was a connoisseur. 
This overcame his firmness, and he agreed to the de- 
tention. Just, however, as they were about to set out 
for their fiiend's house, a letter arrived from the lady, 
stating that she was not well; and Mr. Stapleton re- 
solved to pursue his original intention, but was at 
length persuaded, ' to call, at least,' on their intended 
host, and make his own apology, as it would be very 
little out of his way. To this he consented, and dinner 
was so soon announced, that he was induced to partake, 
as ' he must dine somewhere.' On the removal of the 
cloth, he took leave, and his fidend attended him to his 
horse with some chagrin, for he had ventured, even 
after the receipt of the letter, to make a bet that he 
would still keep him the day. At this critical moment 
a heavy shower enabled him again to bring back Mr. S. 
to the dining-room, ' only for a few minutes ;' and the 
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host politely proposed to employ the intenral in an 
examination of his finest pictures, that he might avail 
himself of the opinion of ' so good a judge.' This was 
an unintentional but most poweiful aid to the con- 
spiracy, and the paintings insensibly stole lime away, 
until it was clearly too late for him to reach his desti- 
nation that night ; and he reluctantly, and not without 
reproaching himself and his friend, consented to re- 
main till day-break the next morning. Even before 
this he started, pressed forward with all possible speed, 
dissatisfaction with himself producing an undefinable 
foreboding. When he got into the vicinity of the 
lady's residence, he met a poor man who he knew 
was one of the labourers, and inquired if the Csunily 
were well. ' Then, you do not know, Sir,' he replied, 
' what has happened — Miss — died this morning ! ' 
The poor man caught Mr. Stapleton in his arms as he 
fell from his horse in a fainting fit. Hb distress was 
still farther aggravated when he heard how anxious his 
departed friend had been for his arrival, and that his 
delay, after she was sure he must have received her 
letter, gave' birth to suspicions of diminished affection 
which seemed to embitter her last moments. Mr. S. was 
so deeply affected that he remained long in a state of me- 
lancholy, during which time his false Mend paid him a 
visit ; and when he thus became spectator of ' the ruin 
he had made,' his hard and selfish nature was touched 
with remorse as well as fear ; for Mr. Stapleton had, in 
the mean time, heard the particulars of the cruel joke 
of which he had been the victim, and, thrown by this 
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interview into a state of frenzy, he would have taken 
£ital revenge if the tempter had not escaped from his 
presence." 

" I wish," said Mrs. Cecil, ^ all those who make so 
cruel a use of their influence as to tempt the weak- 
nessses of their friends, would take warning from this 
example." 

•* It is, indeed, deeply to be deplored," replied Mr. D., 
" that conscience is so little awake on this point, and 
that some, from whom we might hope better things, 
feel no hesitation to place temptations in the way of 
others, not simply to weaknesses such as we have just 
alluded to, but to the sins of pride, vanity, and passion, 
either to promote their own interest or amusement ; not 
caring at all how much the character or happiness of their 
friend is deteriorated, so that they are benefited and 
amused. Surely, if we were to select a place for such 
offenders, on a graduated scale of sins against social 
charity, we should place them very near slanderers, for 
whom they may be said to provide prey. It not unfre- 
quently happens, indeed, that the same persons are 
guilty of both these evils, which is not at all surprising, 
as the disposition from which both spring is the same — 
a willingness to sacrifice the reputation or happiness of 
another to our own gratification." 



CHAPTER XXXIII. 



SELFISHNESS OF AFFECTION. 

On one of Mr. D'Arcy's estates there was a cottage 
omeei which had been recently taken by a gentleman 
and lady whose habits and tastes were retired and 
literary, and with whom Mr. D. was much pleased 
during the interviews he had had with them. As soon 
as they were settled in their new abode, he took the 
ladies of his family to call on them. On entering the 
grounds, which he had not seen for some weeks, he was 
delighted with the improvements either already made 
or then in progress. Judgment and taste were visible 
every where ; and he was pleased that the beauty of 
the place, as well as the gratification of the occupier, 
was promoted by his having left these alterations to 
the direction of the latter. In the drawing-room, to 
which they were conducted, there was the same appro- 
priateness in all the furniture and decorations. They 
were, indeed, allowed rather too much time for sur- 
veying them, and were beginning to draw conclusions a 
little unfavourable to the courtesy of their new neigh- 
bours, who were, the servant said, only in the garden ; 
yet they took more time to come in than was necessary 
to go twice through the length and breadth of their 
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small domain. WheA they appeared at last on the 
lawn, they were engaged in earnest conversation, their 
countenances evincing the sympathy of kindred intel- 
ligence. 

On entering the room, they appeared agreeably sur- 
prised to meet our party, and apologized for their delay 
by saying, that the servant made a blunder in the name, 
and that Mr. D.'s family were the only neighbours they 
should have been in haste to receive, as they did not 
desire any association with the rest, who would only, 
they feared, cheat them of the fiir dearer pleasures they 
found at home. 

*^ It is happy, indeed," said Mr. D., ** when our highest 
social pleasures are found in that dear circle ; a privilege 
which few know better how to appreciate than myself ; 
yet I hope we shaU all be disposed to sacrifice our taste 
occasionally, in order to benefit our neighbours. I have 
a design of that sort, which I mean to submit to you 
by-and-by, in which I hope you will be inclined to unite 
with me. It is to endeavour to establish a conversazione 
in our circle here.** 

" My dear Su-," said Mr. Ormsby, energetically, " if I 
can by my purse benefit my poor neighbours, it shall 
always be at your command ; but do not ask me to sa- 
crifice the refined pleasures we enjoy with kindred 
taste at home, for the society of fashionable inanity, or 
ignorant, and therefore vulgar gentility. Into this mental 
purgatory I will never voluntarily enter." 

*• And if," replied Mr. D^Arcy, laughing, *• you had un^ 
fortunately got in, I am such a good catholic Protestant, 
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that I would hare used my best efforts to deliver you 
without a mass. But what do you say to an attempt to 
destroy this same purgatory, and to establish in its place 
a social elysium of good sense, literary discussion, and 
philosophical and religious inquiry?" 

** I find it already at my own fire^de," observed Mrs, 
Ormsby, looking at her husband. 

** You should have said we, my love," he rejoined, 
with a smile of affectionate admiration. 

" But," continued Mr. D., playfully, " are those worthy 
of an elysium who would make it a selfish Paradise ? 
Are we not bound to diffuse the pleasures and benefits 
of taste and literature, as well as those of virtue and 
piety ? It is, indeed, because I think the former may 
be rendered subservient to the latter, that I wish to 
raise the social tastes of my neighbours, as well as to 
meet them on the only common ground where we could 
unite without a sacrifice on my part, not simply of plea- 
sures, but of principles. I could not allow the important 
talent of time to be wasted in conversation of which 
' inanity' is the highest character; still less could I per- 
mit my children to become incipient gamblers at the 
card-table, or breathe the polluting atmosphere of vanity 
and pas^on in the ball-room or theatre." 

" It" said Mr. Ormsby, " it could be proved, that the 
diffusion of literary and scientific taste would lessen the 
attraction of the pleasures just alluded to, you would, I 
confess, make out a strong claim upon us to unite in 
such an attempt." 

" These amusements," replied Mr. D'Arcy, « are tempt. 
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ations to vice and impiety ; their natural tendency is to 
strengthen the native aversion of the heart from God> 
and to deprave the character ; hy banishing them, there> 
fore, we should remove some obstacles to the progress of 
religion, and indirectly promote its influence ; and we 
must not consider any means unimportant which have 
this tendency. Some Christians are, I think, fax too 
indifPerent to what may be termed the auxiliaries of 
religion, and such is every thing which improves the in- 
tellectual and moral character ; for though the depravity 
of the heart may pervert these advantages, and make 
them aliments of pride, yet their general tendency is 
decidedly favourable to the reception of truth." 

** But would the probable success of such a plan as 
you propose, or the advantage we ourselves should de- 
rive from it, be sufficient to mduce us to engage in it?" 

" As to the first part of your question, there are 
around us several young people of inquisitive minds, 
who would engage, I think, with interest in intellectual 
pursuits, and find more pleasure in meeting to converse 
than to trifle; but with regard to the advantage we 
might derive ourselves, it must not be made a condition, 
I believe. The reward must be in bestowing, rather 
than receiving ; and as you have come from England to 
Ireland to choose a residence, we must infer that this 
is a motive with which you are familiar." 

" To be honest, ray dear Sir, you would infer too 
much. Attachment to my native country, and the de- 
sire of more retirement than I could obtain amidst a 
large connexion, brought me to Ireland ; and the 
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eharan <if natunl sti e u c iy, to this particular spot. We 
are not prajkMted phibaukropigts, and I think it is our 
duty to live for the happiness of each other.* 

Mr. D^Arcy eoold not fidl to observe the emphasis 
laid upon the words prqfiiged pMUmthropists, and Ms 
cokmr heightened a little, when he replied — 

*^ Gemtme phUantiiropists are seldom professed ones ; 
still less can those lay claim to tiiat title, whose iaimly 
aie the last to bestow it. I cannot, however, consider 
it our duty to Mye wd^ for the happiness of our families. 
This is, indeed, and especially in some favoured in- 
stances, such a pure gratification of natural affection, as 
to require no higher motive than refined self-love ; and 
benevolence, in such cases, would seem a superfluous 
grace. Our moral duty requires us to promote the 
happiness of all to whom our influence can be made 
to extend, in every possible way, and by all proper 
means." 

" You must not, then, lay claim to benevolence, 
Harriet, for making me so happy. We are perhaps stiU 
novices," he added, ** in the scrutiny of motives. We 
know more of the poetry than of the philosophy of hap- 
piness, and have never chilled the warmth of our hearts 
by exposing them to minute criticism. We must begin 
the study of moral philosophy, and beware of mistaking 
selfishness for virtue." 

'* Rather," replied Mr. D., in a manner removed as 
far as possible from the satirical tonie in which Mr. 
Ormsby had spoken, "study Christian morals, and see 
whether the charity, which is their source, can be con- 
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fined to any smaller circle than the whole femily of 
man. Nor need yon fear that the heart will be chilled 
by scrutiny — an operation which cannot be too carefully 
performed, if we wish to discover how much self-idolatry 
still lurks within its mazy folds." 

'* I am aware,** replied Mr. Ormsby more seriously, 
" that this idolatry may exist under the name of inno- 
cent natural affection, and not only displace love to our 
neighbour, but to God. Our present mode of life may, 
perhaps, be a strong temptation to neglect some of our 
duties of the former class ; and, as one antidote, we 
ought, probably, to follow your suggestion, and associate 
a little with our neighbours as far as we can do them 
any good." 

*' I shall indeed rejoice in your co-operation," said 
Mr. D'Arcy ; " and on the day which I hope to prevail 
on you to give us next week, we will arrange the social 
meeting I propose, so as to secure the union of intel- 
lectual, moral, and religious improvement." 

** Will you go with us into the garden, and settle the 
point which detained us from you on your arrival, the 
best model and site for a summer reading-room we in- 
tend to erect on that fine eminence to the right ? I am 
sure Harriet does not coincide with me in opinion, and 
yet I cannot prevail on her to give her own, though I 
would always defer to her taste." 

" If there were any reason for this deference, my 
dear William, you know it is contrary to my principle 
ever to express a different opinion from yours, and I 
wish to adhere to it even in the smallest matters." 

z 
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" So very rate a fitult,** said Mrs. OciU " ^at I think 
we may call it ^e Ormsby species." 

** Tben you consider it a fault, my dear madam " re- 
plied Mrs. O., blushing. 

" I think,* rejoined Mrs. C, " a little examination of 
it will convince us it is so. We must make a sacrifice 
of our own mental independence, and confirm the errors 
of our dearest friend, which is not likely to promote his 
true happiness. Coi^ugal obedience requires a sacrifice 
of our will» but not, I think, of our opinions." 

** Yet it is so difficult to express difference in' 
opinion without impuring affection, that I detetmined 
never to risk so great an evil." 

" That is, indeed," said Mr. D* Arcy, " a great evil ; 
yet, as there is also danger on the other side, we must 
endeavour to avoid both. I had the happiness to know 
a lady who did so. Unless truth would be endangered 
by her silence, she never expressed a difference of 
opinion in the presence of others ; but in private, re- 
spectfully and affectionately gave her own reasons, and 
entreated her husband calmly to consider them. This 
was a course highly advantageous to him, and increased 
at once his esteem and tenderness." 

The emotion with which Mr. D. spoke, and the tear 
which started unbidden into his eye, sufficiently evinced 
to whom he alluded. 

" Now that we are allowed to possess understand- 
ings, and permitted to use them, we should endeavour 
equally to avoid servile deference and disrespectful op- 
position," said Mrs. Cecil. 
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** And lit the present periocU" added -her brother, 
^ which is especially distinguii^ed by the spirit - of in* 
quiry, and its necessary result, conflict of opinkms, it is 
a very important consideration how the ineifitable moral 
wai&re can be best carried on in social life without 
betmyiag trutih or departing from charity.'' 

** That will be a good introductmy question for your 
projected eowoertazimie^ replied Mr. O. 

** if I were to speak on it," said Mr. D'Arcy, " I 
should say that it required us to crucify pride of intel- 
lect and the idolatry of our own opinions ; to cherish 
cafcfolly a love of truth, wherever it is found, and never 
to press our views so far, or in such a manner, as to 
^e pain to our friends." 

^ You gilve us no easy task, my dear Sir ; it is one 
which will, I believe, exceed the power of reason or phi- 
losophy ; and we shall require no ordinary measure of 
Christian benevolence and humility to frilfll it, espe- 
cially when we encounter persons whose station or 
acquirements too much predispose us to treat their 
opinions with contempt." 

" A predisposition which is generally unreasonable," 
replied Mr. D. ; ^ for as it regards the reception or dis- 
covery of the most important truths, which are those of 
a moral and religious nature, humility and good sense 
are the prime requisites; and these, happily, are not 
the exclusive possession of rank or learning. It is the 
opinion of persons who possess little judgment and 
much pride, that we have, dpriori, the most reason to 
suspect." 

z 2 
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• ."' Yott allude, perhaps, pvticuiixrly to the iutokrant 
pnde oC dogBiatism in iseligioii'*^ spdcies which ia not 
very obviouB io vulgur obsenratkm,- and ia frequandy 
aasooiated with much ostentatious humility of maimer 
and conduct in other respects." 

*' Yes ; it is often found associated with an assumed 
meanness of dress, and disregard of the proper distinctions 
of society ; and, under a fair exterior lowliness^ tbia 
species of pride^ which may be called the dry-rot of the 
heart, eats into it unperceived even by the individual- 
himself." 

After having discussed some other topics, and settled, 
by the votes of the majority, the site, &c., of the pTO<« 
jected building, which proving to be in accordance with 
Mrs. Qrmsby's vrishes, showed, Mr. O. said, the truth of 
his compliment to her taste, tbe visitors departed. 

They were too much interested in their new frienda 
not to converse about them on their way home ; and they 
were at no loss to find, what it always gave them the first 
pleasure to speak o( the excellencies of their acquaint- 
ance. They could not, indeed,, avoid perceiving aom^ 
of those impeifections which alloy all human character;* 
but these were only referred to as a source of regret*, 
or a lesson of warning. 

" I was very glad," observed Mm. Cecil to her hvo^ 
ther, ** you found such a nice opportunity to point out 
the dangers of what may be termed sincere flattery* aa 
Mr« Ormsby's sketeh of the spoiled character of his 
friend, the young student, gave you ; foe I fear thia 
charming pair are themselves in great peril from it." 
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** i thought 90," he replied^ "^and therefore ' dwelt 
longer upon it. To bestow honest yet excessive pridde 
is n feult into which the ardent, «£fectionate» akifd grate- 
fiA flU^ bften- betrayed ; forgetting that, by indulging the 
pleasure of expressing all they feel, they may materially 
injure their fiiends. There is nothing, I believe, by 
wMch the inflammable pride of the human heart is so 
eaMly ignited as by praise ; and if we could clearly 
trace all the evil it has wrought among the popular and 
the talented, we should find that those who bestow it 
lavishly commit no venial fault. They, indeed, who 
are guilty of it, after having spoiled a Mend by their 
idolatry, are often the first to wonder that he shows 
the weaknesses of man." 

'* I am afraid," said Mrs. C, *' that if our accom- 
plished fiiends are induced to unite in our conv^rsa- 
zi&ne, they will soon be disgusted at meeting so few 
persons capable of appreciating them." 

** I am rather afrsdd of it, indeed, my dear Lucy : it 
requires considerable self-denial for those who have 
luxuriated, either at home or in literary society, in 
the incense of perfumed praise, — whose sentiments 
have been echoed by wisdom, and applauded by wit 
and genius, — to be content to converse with those who 
evince little sympathy, and less admiration ; who will 
n6t (fi^tii^uish their gold firom inferior metal, nor know 
their gems from pebbles." 

* But' dd you think, dear papa," asked Sophia, who 
sec^tly thought that such a devoted and admiring 
husband as Mr. Ormsby, was exactly what she would 
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choose hendC " we oa^t never to egress admiiation 
of our fiieods, or dieir talents ?* 

" That would be liie coolaiy extreme, my love; but 
we sfaadl do so only occaaonally and temperately, if we 
are chiefly aofidtoiis for tlieir real welfiue. Commenda- 
tion win sometimes be nsefid to stimnlate the timid 
and encoorage die desponding ; bat the very best and 
safest way of showing admiration is sOently, by a re- 
spectfbl deference to the opinions of the wise, and an 
amiable attenticm to the feelings of the good." 



CHAPTER XXXIV. 



THE UTOPIAN PHILANTHROPIST CONVERTED — SELFISH ZEAL. 



Early the next morning, their minister, Mr. M- 



called, and, before he spoke to them all, announced 
the pleasing intelligence he came to communicate. 

" Who do you think," said he, " is staying at C ?" 

(a watering-place a few miles distant ;) "my old acquaint- 
ance Mr. Whately. He has sent me a most gratifying 
letter, informing me that he is recovering from a serious 
attack of illness, partly occasioned, he thinks, by the 
morbid effect produced on his mind by his disap- 
pointed schemes and hopes. This illness was, he says, 
beneficial in arousing him from his misanthropic de- 
spondency, and presenting life itself as a boon, a source 
of happiness, and an object of hope ; while he shrunk 
from the dark and appalling futurity on whose shore he 
stood. When he grew better, and was one day exa^ 
mining some papers, he found my letter, addressed to 
him just after the destruction of his Utopian colony. 
He read it more than once with deep attention, and 
resolved to attend to my advice, by studying the Bible, 
to see whether it revealed a rational scheme of happi- 
ness. As he read with a sincere desire, he says, to dis- 
cover truth, and with many mental petitions to the 
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Ct^tor of the universe, that he would illuminate his 
understanding, hoth as to the evidence of the inspiia* 
tion of this Book, and the right knowledge of its coik 
tents, light seemed gradually and increasingly to be 
shed on every page. If it were, as it professed to be, 8 
revelation from God, he thought it must carry its own 
credentials with it ; and that its doctrines, precept8> and 
facts, would be found to accord so perfectly with the 
character of God and the condition of man, that coih 
science must at once respond to its dictates, and admit 
its claims. He has found it so, and is now solicitous 
to be more fully instructed in the way it reveals. To 
renew our intercourse has been his chief inducement to 
come into this vicinity ; and he desires me to procure 
him the pleasure and advantage of an acquaintance 
with you, whose character he appears already to know 
well. I came, therefore, to ask you to appoint an early 
day for this visit, which I am sure you will regard sa a 
call of true charity." 

" And of so important and inviting a nature," replied 
Mr. D., '* that I would not at all delay it ; and thecer 
fore we will go, if you please, to-day." 

The gentlemen soon after set out, and did not return 
until late in the evening ; when, after Mr. D'Arcy had 
related many of the gratifying incidents of the visit, 
his family were still farther delighted to hear that Mr. 
Whately was engaged very shortly to become their 
guest. 

" I shall be very glad," said Mr. M , ** to see our in- 
teresting friend placed in a situation more favourable to 
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his retigious improvement than the town of C--r— at pre^ 
sent is — ^with no other evangelical minister th^A my 0I4 
acquaintance O'Shannon, from whose religion, phjilan- 
thropy is very nearly excluded ; and I fear his preachii^g 
and manners will disgust, rather than benefit, a man of 
Mr. Whately*s character." 

" I was afraid,** replied Mr. D., " from the few obser- 
vations I could make on that gentleman during our 
short interview, that .he possessed much of that over- 
strained spirituality which nearly excludes benevolence 
from religion, and would render Christians almost as 
useless in the world as though they were shut up in. a 
cloister. It is, indeed, only exhibiting the ascetic spirit 
in a modem form." 

** You have formed but too just an opinion, and the 
result of this great defect in his character is, that though 
he has been preaching in various places for the past ten 
years, with unwearied zeal, scarcely any success has 

attended his labours. While he was Rector of , I 

occupied his pulpit one Sabbath-day, and had an oppor- 
tunity of knowing something of his proceedings. He 
made grievous complaints to me of his parishioners, a 
great many of whom he could not ever induce to attend 
the church ; nor had he any influence over them in any 
way, even in restraining vice ; while the Catholics, though 
they had no resident priest to excite them, were pecu* 
liarly hostile. As I was then a stranger to his general 
character, all this appeared extraordinary ; for though 
the success of a minister in the conversion of his hear- 
ers should be small, yet a zealous and consistent pastor 
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can scarcely &il to acquire much valuable influence, es- 
pecially when possessing, as Mr. O'Shannon does, both 
rank and wealth. This problem was, however, solved on 
the next day. The morning congregation was even 
smaller than I expected, but more attentive and inte- 
rested ; and as I left the church, nearly all were assem- 
bled round the door in earnest conversation. One of 
them, whose appearance was superior to the rest, and 
whose modest and respectful manners at once acquired 
my regard, expressed his regret that I had had so few 
hearers, but added, he should endeavour to inform the 
absent ones there was a stranger, in the hope they would 
come in the afternoon. I thanked him ; but, in my turn, 
regretted this should be necessary, as I thought affec- 
tion to their own minister, who was also, I hoped, their 
friend and benefactor, ought to bring them to hear him 
as readily as a stranger ; though they were destitute, 
as it appeared, of any higher motive to frequent the 
house of God. • It ought to be so, Sir,* he replied with 
a sigh, ' but you do not know all. It would be a great 
favour, Sir,' he added, * if, some part of the day, you 
would be pleased to call and see my wife, who is kept 
at home by illness.* ' I will gladly do so in the evening/ 
I replied; 'and, if she is not too unwell, perhaps you 
could invite some of your neighbours to have service in 
your house ; for I wish to employ that time in some way 
to your profit, as I find Mr. O'Shannon gave up his lec- 
ture because no one attended.* • It is too true. Sir, he 
was almost reduced to preach to the bare walls.* My 
afternoon congregation was large and attentive ; and in 
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the evening, my poor friend's school-rooni (for he was 
the village teacher) was quite crowded. 1 found him 
an intelligent, humble Christian ; and, in a long conver- 
sation I had with him alter the evening service, he told 
me, in confidence, and in the hope, he said, I might do 
some good to their minister, the circumstances which 
rendered him so unpopular among his parishioners. It 
was the want of charity which marred all his efforts. He 
appeared to think that men were to be coerced, rather 
than persuaded to piety, and seemed to be the magis- 
trate of Christianity, rather than its apostle. He scolded 
sinners, instead of entreating them, and denounced the 
awful punishment of guilt, as though he would see it 
executed with pleasure. Those who attended at church 
received the censures poured forth upon the absent, and 
when any came who were not in the habit of doing so, 
they were found fault with for past delmquencies, rather 
than commended for beginning to do well. The Catho- 
lics would not go, because they were constantly de- 
nounced as heretics ; nor the Dissenters, because they 
were covertly alluded to as schismatics. Mr. O'Shan- 
non's charity towards his erring brethren, they said, was 
only a milder impression of Bonner's and Laud's doing 
them wrong in order to convert them from their errors. 
He made attempts to establish some religious institu- 
tions, but they always failed, because they wanted the 
strength of union. He would not ask the 'squire of the 
parish to join in the Bible Society, nor would he even 
visit him, because he doubted whether his opinions 
were orthodox ; and even in a society for relieving the 
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temporal wants of the poor, he refdsed Hbe €o-ot>emtioft 
of those whom he thought influenced by wrong m©- 
tivee ; which made one of his neigbkrours say, that 'if 
the parson's house were on fire, and he were to carry « 
bucket of water to help to extinguish it, he supposed 
he must wait to be catechised, before he was perftdted 
to throw it on.' Unhappily, Mr. (yShaanon did not 
perceive that in all this there was much more of the 
spirit of the Pharisee,—* Stand by thyself : I am hd^ 
lier than thou,'—^than of the condescending benevokaice 
of the Saviour, who associated with pubHcaiis aond 
sinnefs, as far as it was necessary to do them i^dod. 
After hearmg all this, I was no longer surprised' at 
the disappointment Mr. O'S. had expressed to «e, 
that he was doing no good, and possessed no influ- 
ence." 

" No result could be more natural," said Mr. lyArcy, 
"but what has made him now a Dissenter from th^ 
Church ?" 

" Dissatisfaction with some of its forms and ceremo- 
nies. He is not, however, so much a Dissenter- from>tiie 
Church, as from every body and every thing that* does 
not quite reach his own standard of imagined perfec- 
tion ; his opinions being, I fear, the idol he has set «p, 
which all men must worship who would shave his ft* 
vour. For these opinions he has zeal enmi^ to be^ 
come a martyr; and I have sometimes thought it 'is 
a disappointment to him' thai he cannot hate* this 
honour.** 

" It is indeed possible," replied Mr D., « to lisrv« the 
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z«al:«nd Gioui^agis of a martyr, with but Iktle or notlimg 
qC Uie love of a sainf 

" Jtecently^" eontinued Mr. M., " he has fallen into 
greater extravagancies of opinion ; he seems scarcely to 
think it worth while to attempt doing any good in the 
woild, excepting to warn men of their danger. To endear 
your to lessen viee, he says, wiU only make them self* 
righteous, and less disposed to rep^itance ; from whence 
of coarse it follows, that as repentance is the first religious 
oUigation, and indispensable to salvation, the most be* 
Undent thing we can do, is, to render men as vicious 
afl possible, ux order that they may be more likely to 
repent and be saved ; and the patrons of intemperance, 
gambling, and even the art of picking pockets, will form 
a new order of philanthropists. He equally denounces, 
too, all attempts to ameliorate the condition of society 
by political measures, in which Christians, he says, 
should take no share, as this world is under the domi- 
nion of the prince of darkness, of whom, according to 
his theory, the king must be the representative, and le- 
gislators the prime ministers. This fanaticism is too ab- 
surd to be very dangerous, but it will be revolting to 
Mr* Whately, who, from his natural temperament, is in 
dasher of placing benevolence and patriotism above 
religious zeal, while Mr. O'Shannon seems to forget 
that they are an important branch of religion. The 
man who possesses genuine and consistent piety, will 
not oidy endeavour to lead hia neighboturs to heaven, 
but to do them all the good he can on earth.** 

" Separating charity from zeal," said Mr. D'Arcy, 
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" was an evil that crept in among Christians very early, 
an4 is not yet expelled. Harshness, intolerance, and 
exclusion, will not be more successful in the extension 
of religion, nor in diffusing our particular opinions, than 
the fires of persecution, enkindled by the same spirit, 
formerly were. We may be assured we can never 
please God, nor benefit men, by invading their rights, 
or wounding their feelings, in order to convert them to 
our sect, or even our religion." 

" Perhaps,** said Mr. M., " you are at this moment 
thinking, that to force Catholics to pay tithes in support 
of a system they disapprove, is an invasion of their 
rights, and likely to prove a barrier to their conversion. 
I confess I have lately had some misgivings on the 
subject myself, and am now beginning to give it very 
serious consideration, but I do not wish to enter on the 
discussion of it at present. I intended to refer to a 
difficulty Mr. O'Shannon finds in his present connexion, 
firom which he hoped to be entirely free when he left 
the Church,— restraint in expressing his private opinions. 
He finds there is intolerance among those who do not 
require their ministers to subscribe the Thirty-nine 
Articles. His congregation agree with him in his opi- 
nions, excepting in one or two trifling points, on which 
he has recently received, as he thinks, new light ; and 
these they try by every possible means to prevent him 
from expressing. Their opposition leads him to mag- 
nify the importance of the differences, and to enforce 
them the more ; and I expect they will soon separate 
about the splitting of a split hair." 
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"While charity, alas!** said Mr. D'Arcy, "lies torn 
and bleeding at the feet of these zealots for opinion. I 
am afraid, indeed, there is no class of Christians who 
fully understand how far toleration of opinion ought to 
extend, and what it is to invade, in some cases, the 
rights of conscience. Congregations too often expect 
their minister, whose preaching on the whole they 
highly approve, to refrain from expressing every opinion 
they cannot coincide with, forgetting that he cannot do 
this without a culpable concealment of what he regards 
as truth ; while they, by simply hearing his sentiments, 
are not called to make any other sacrifice than of their 
own feelings. But, rather than do this, they try to re- 
strain their brother's rights, and bind his understanding 
and conscience with the fetters of their selfishness. If 
truth in its completeness is ever to have free course in 
the world, there must be a far more expansive toleration 
than we now have, to pioneer its way.** 



CHAPTER XXXV. 



CULTIVATION OF TALENT, A NATIONAL DUTY. 

» 

In a few weeks Mr. Whately arrived at the' Hafl, 
and though the family had formed a very high opinion 
of him, his character more than equalled their expecta- 
tions. His docility as a learner in the new school of the 
gospel, and his deep reverence for all the doctrines and 
precepts of the sacred revelation he so long despised, 
were peculiarly pleasing. Sensible of the erroneous 
views of the character of man, and of the state of society, 
he had entertained before, and humbled while thinking of 
the many Utopian schemes upon which lie had wasted 
so much of his time, talents, and property, he regarded 
with great distrust all systems not professedly based on 
scriptural principles. Yet, while he renounced the reli- 
gion of philosophy, he every day made new discoveries 
in the philosophy of religion; and observed, that all 
the social institutions sanctioned in the Bible, and all 
the doctrines and duties enjoined there, were shown, 
both by our reason and experience, to be admlraDly 
adapted to restore the purity and happiness of man. 

^^ J 

To * vindicate the ways of God* was the most delightful 
subject of his thoughts, arid most frequent topic of his 
ctmversation. 
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'* I BOW ckaiij perceive,** he asid to Mr. D'Arcjr, on 
the first evening of his arrival, " that the social relations 
and institttti<MEi8 I foimerly in my foUy denounced, are 
pre-eminently adapted lo make the world happy. The 
parental and filial relations draw forth and noorish the 
best affections of the heart, and the mutual dependence 
arising out of these, and out of the whole social system, 
tend to extend and strengthen general benevolence. 
It is in reality my new arrangement, and not the old, 
which is based on selfishness, and would aooa carry the 
world back into barbarism.*" 

" Yes,** replied Mr. D., *< perfect equality in wealth 
and station^ if it were practicable, would be injurious to 
the whole, without proraoUng the good of any part; 
and that is a system as selfish as it is impossible, which 
attempts to promote the advantage of individuals at the 
expense of the social body. Wealth, and the leisure it 
creates, are not less necessary to produce knowledge* 
and encourage industry, than industry is to produce 
wealth. The whole mechanism of the moral world is 
as perfect as that of the natural ; but the ignorance and 
vices of man impede the operations and weaken the 
springs of the former, so that disorder and deformity are 
often created, where harmony and beauty would otiier* 
wise appear. You expected to cure vice and remove 
want by .an artificial state of society. Had you been a 
legislator, you would probably have endeavoured to 
repress luxury by sumptuary laws, as you tried to 
banish poverty by an equal distribution of the proceeds 
of labour; but both being an invasion of the natural 

2 A 
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ti^t»^ eacbclasB, woald iM found toMelnjttrioQ^ to 
industry and happiness.** 

I 

; ** I am -quite oonvineed of it. The disotders^ of the 
world do not arise from iisr natural airange^eiits/tof 
frani the materiel of which it is composed, and GhMd^ 
tian principles only can correct them. -If men -ate 
restrained from injuring one another, it will nei>^i" be 
by giatiiying all the passions and desires, but contftSl^ 
ling them. Want and luxury can be lessened only hf 
just laws. Beneficence, temperance, and Christian Cha>- 
rity must teach every man to regard his phyncal and 
intellectual powers, his leisure, wealth, and inffoence, 
as bestowed upon him, not for his own advantage an^ 
pleasure simply, but for the benefit of the community 
and the world. Against the two evils just alluded to, 
to which the extremes of society are continually tend- 
ing, and which are both great temptations to diffefetti 
vices, the liberality enjoined upon Christiana equally 
provides. The * temperate' and 'moderate' use of all 
earthly blessings, as well as the command to setf apart 
for benevolent pmrposes, ' according' (that is, in propoi^ 
tion) 'as the Lord hath prospered them,' would elTe^ 
tsiaUy prevent that immense accumulation of weaitfa^by^ 
individuals and families^ which^k the cau^ joi luxury^ 
and thia iaberality^ judiciously applied^ woald< prevmit 
want." '•« ' ../•...'■. I. " 1" 

" Have :you not met; with -aome< ptTAun,''^naAiJl/b» 
Whately, "who call their luxury >by>ths .ftairie >df jAbh 
riAy, and <tell you -thal^i.tfaon^' timy 'Stipend /aUlthpeir 
iii«0tt»inA &|kkiuiid>.at}ae dfiliidsg^ 7et-fay'; 



^unigMg ^>^^ aiid<:iniiiiAt]7 tbey do.the.g»atest |fi06- 
sible good to the poor?" 

, ** ITes, I have met with many. Unfortunately, they 
(M^et. that though industry may he as much enooi)- 
laged by theii^ purchasing a new and oiagnificent carpet 
they do qot want, as if they had bestowed the , same 
warn m blan]s«ts for destitute families, there is an inex'- 
preasible difference in the amount of real, good done; 
Xq[ oo/s £$se, pride only is gratified ; in the other, misery 
aUeviated and happiness diffused. We shall take, heww 
ever, ft very contracted view of benevolence if we look 
only .|kt the. external physical benefits resulting from it. 
Th^ moral effects are of the highest importance, for it 
p])$4ji««ce8'Self-<denial in the rich, and gratitude in the 
p$^r»-*4wo>eaBential elements of virtue." 

. V-iAnd a new proof to me," added Mr. Whately, "of 
wbftt 'I «aU the Irue philosophy of Christianity; for the 
mn» I observe the nature and tendency of all th« duties 
0i piety and motrality, enjoined in the Scriptures, the 
mom I perceive how much they are calculated to pucr- 
iQOte''l0V« to God and. man, and to strengthen all the 
manual, dispositions, and divinely implanted principles, 
th^tiate-nebessaryto universal faiolmefis and happiness. 
T^ youi my «lear Sir^ these observattians have, no dotibt; 
loi^4ic|eii>f£MBntllir/r>but to me they ^{iear in the light 
of new and gratifying discoveries, as I become more 
ail|aafiiited.waitkf'4be>(UD8ealB(itf(Mmtaft]i'of- adl true wis- 
dMhi,'the^fiaok«ifiG^.^...«- -••'- .■ ,'/ 

-> I MirUey tareci dssocm^e^ any ' d0sr- ^friend, ^ou ' will .ndC 
soon maAiwgAt lispidayoa^ will 'h^ InciDtesln^y convineedv 

2a 2 
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that th« most natural and pfofitable albtoce for true 
philosophy and trae philanthropy, is rdig^on and Chris- 
tian morality* 

This interesting conversation was interrupted by die 
arrival of a letter to Mr. Whately, which he read* evi- 
dently with deep emotion ; and then leaving the room, 
put it into Mr. D'Arcy's hands, saying, with humility, 
'' It IS an encouragement kindly vouchsafed me now, on 
entering a new course : after all my follies, radoMl be- 
nevolence will not fail, even in my htfids." The letter 
was as follows : — 

New York, 
** HoNouKBD Sir, 

" I hope my brother did not fell to tell you, that it 
was only the haste by which I was hurried out of Eng- 
land that prevented my writing, to inform your honour 
of the fine prospect before me ; all which I owe to your 
goodness. Had it not been for you, I should how be a 
wandering half-starved beggar, or match-seUo' in pobr 
old Ireland ; whereas I am, at present^ t^e superin- 
tendent of a manufactory in this fine country, with a 
considerable share as a partner in the some. Ah well 
do I remember the day when I, a poor ragged youth, 
unable from my infirmity to labour, was sitting at the 
door of my old aunt's cabin, Who took care of me from 
my mother^s death, and was trying to make a' mill-wheel, 
with a few rough sticks, and a young gehtleihan passed 
by, and then came back and lo<^ed at my work, and 
kindly asked if I should like to learn to make these 
things? Your honour then looked at some 6iheit of 
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the like kind, .which my poor aunt was proud lo show, 
and bad often done the same before, to such as praised 
th€m much, and gave me money — ^but that, as she said, 
did not help me to get my bread. Turning to her, you 
said, * I think the boy has some genius;' at which she 
scared, not understanding the word ; but though I had 
never heard it before, I seemed to know that it meant the 
inward thoa^ts and forms of things, constantly rising up 
in my mind, which I wanted to make, if I had but the 
means. Many and many bitter tears did I shed when I 
saw other youths learning things I knew I could do far 
better than they ; and then I felt as if poverty crushed 
me down to the ground, as by a heavy burden, and i^ 
nonmce tied my hands. But your honour, through 
Divine Providence, whose goodness I now desire to ac- 
knowledge in all my ways, lifted me up, and broke off my 
bonds, and made me a useful citizen and a happy man. 
As surely I would go to the end of the world, and beyond 
it, to show my gratitude to your honour ; but since you 
are above any service of mme, the best I can offer next 
to my prayers is, to tell you of my prosperity, which 
will gli^dden your heart. Soon after I wrote your ho- 
nour la^t, my master was engaged in endeavouring to 
inyent a new machine, that woilld be of wonderful be- 
nefit to the manufacturers, by a great saving of expense 
^d^lahpur; but there was one difficulty he could not 
get oyer^ and he consulted me respecting it, as he was 
often pleased tq do^ When I had considered the matter 
a^L^i and again, I thought I saw how the thing was to 
^e doi)^, and soon l^ec^me quite sure of it ; but then I 
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b^gdki ib' dirnki Why gboold I lei tuy master 6^ve t^e 
heneftt of this discovery, when I shall be Al6, at Sbttie 
future time, to set up for myself and may get my for- 
tune by it ? *tis better for me to keep it a secret for the 
present. So said self; but conscience wasn't quite 
easy ; for I remembered the kindness my master had 
shown me, in giving me an insight into many things he 
wasn't bound by the indenture to do ; and I thought it 
would not be doing to him as I should expect him to 
do to me in the like case. And then I considered, was 
it right of me to deprive my country for many years of 
k useful ''invention, just that I only might get a Hltle 
more benefit at the last, which did not seem to me like 
* loving my neighbours as myself?' I also thought of 
making a bargain with my master, to tell him my secret, 
if he would admit me into partnership ; but that Would 
be doubting his generosity, and threatening, too, to kfeep 
back what I had no right to withhold, seemg it taight 
do -good to many; so I determined I would do the right 
thing, and leave the matter to the ordering of Provi- 
dence ; and I find that doing right is the best policy. 
My master was overjoyed at riiy success, arid Said ^- 
rectly, * This will make our fortunes ; I say ours; tot 
as the capital part of the discover is yoUrs,'! shall 
think you entitled to a share of the pfbfit; and tliere. 
fore, as soon as your time is expired, hoVir nekr' ^t^iAd, 
you shall be received as a parthfer.* iWas Very^ttiank- 
ftil And joyful, as you may ^iii^pos^, Sir; b^ii^;#&y 
master had acted othert^ise, 1 'should hot'haVe r^b^^ifcd 
doing my duty l for it is ii6t W pr^mt ^Mi df^^^ood 
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^^s^er^d. marvellously well;. andJuSt as it was g-^.tting 
j^tp ,u$e in all the large manufactoiies, an acquaintajace 
pf my masters came over from America, who was a 
p]|ai2ulactji^rer in that country, and gave us a large order. 
Thi3, happened U> get abroad, and those who were en- 
Jpjing ^^ benefit, of the invention in England, being 
4e,termine.d to keep it all to themselves, managed, before 
oyr work was ready to be embarked, to get a law hastily 
passed, prohibiting the exportation of certun kinds of 
4oachineiy, which would include ours. I never saw luy 
laaster so angry as when he knew this. ' So it is, 'said 
h^,. ' froi|[i the vile selfishness of human nature, patro- 
nised by the law, the interest of one set of men and one 
,^a<||po is endeavoured to be set up, upon the loss and 
pjjn of all others. Why should not I be allowed to sell 
. ^, many of my productions as the manufacturers of 
..theirs? or why should I be sacrificed to the covetousness 
of.piy neighbours, and the avarice and pride, called 
^pfju^epce; and patriotism, of my country ? ' The American 
i^ei\tleman was also greatly disappointed ; but in a day 
, 5>r two, t bcajrd he had proposed to my master to let his 
e^d^t son and myself go back with him, and esl^blish 
puf^lvesin .his country. • This,* said he, * will be doing 
, better for ypu ai)d America too.' My master fell in with it. 
/ But we m.U[3t,' he said, /be quiet and quick, or we shall 
ha}Ke another Jaw, setting forth, ' that certain intellectual 
^nachines, called men, hi^ving been endowed l^ the Cre- 
ator ^witl| great talents, for the sole advantage of England, 
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tHH».<mly;»olflOft to vat .^niniMiaw dtetgoai ofnttt* 
(be.ikiiiifPB/ to pramoie, be fontfiinlii- inohSittfd tam 
i^BKVB^ itb« MMie/ Aad would yoa ImAjmi h, ^^ «i^ 
iiWfid tbtt.our oppoaen weie veidlj trying to do- Ikb 
^efpotici «0t I So we humed off as iut as poonhk^ani 
h9r/9.ivft«re^^th everjr prospect of gieflianaMBfe. ikud 
are not the Americans and all the w(«ld eur Inatltfea^ 
and should not all iiatioiis regard one another as neigh- 
bonisi that ought to do all the good (iiey can for each 
otiier, I was going to say, without hurtmg themselyes. 
But when did a nation, any more than an IndudduaJ^ iMly 
injure itself by friendship and kindness towards anbclfir 
li^plsv and by letting them have a share of their Bimok- 
t ag ^ ? My master was one day saying, ni my heain^ 
that * he thought the reason why one natioa seemed to 
have more of one sort of talent than saKHher, was, Hwrili 
4heijr artidcidi as well as their natural prodcKtiens, they 
wight aid each other, and strengthen good-mnll by^setf- 
interest— all tending to make the world led, that then^an 
one large family, bound together by the ties 4xf awtual 
dependence and love,' Ah 1 Sir, it is when we hsvie *the 
love of God in our own hearts, we shall learn to love alt 
his «seatureB£ and it is one of the great Uessiags I ^lall 
i9iife to yourgoodness for ever and ev^x, that yoit |daoM 
txk» with a master who has cared for my-soul, and ifaas 
been the means, I humbly hope^of leading' luie toaick 
after this, love. Th^e is a thuig i «in fealty coaoKoed 
t)».know» loving your honour and;des}ring your ha^paiMi 
^ I do,-^whether yo^ ai;e y^oturself p0saesaed>of this Um» 
%9m% 90 many of. tl^ gi»ftt» the iicb»<andi4|be ^rutavil^ 
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0ioil lapnwnfi&ig for <nv teoipond. advttnttg«^ I eaaiMft 
iU&k.yoa woold have negieoled to point out to in«' lib# 
ijBiglil obtain the greatest good of dl--ei«ii etdnial 
lifa. That your honour may attain to this blessednesa, 
is tho daily and fenrent prayer of 

** ¥<M» most gratefbl servant, 

When liir. Whafc^ returned to the drawing^roeim, 
4hiis letter naturally became the sobjeet of cbnversatidn, 
aa.well as the great benefits aecruing to an indhMQlA 
asit A nation from the coUiyation of talent, ivhich) ^tf^neh 
^ k fcmnd among die poor, must be entirely lost, if net 
inmxk £arth and tetered by benevolence. 
/ ''•This ought, I tfamk," said Mr. W., ''to become a 
national cenceni ; a sas^ annual grant ooaM not be 
auBie bencicially apphed, than in educating at College, 
Jvayyrenticing to yarioua arts, such poor children as 
g^e-fnoof of genius, the cultiration of which ought not 
tUL bo left* to aecident, as it now is.* 
1 * I ihare -lately been refleoting on this subject," replied 
iiiv lyAroyfand I shall make an etfnt to procure sudi 
a grant. On some matters, which have l)een considered 
tD4ie civil, «s well as moral or religious duties, legisAation, 
i coflKMe, has -gretttly Jsvred. Overatepplng its legitV- 
jBate bottndavy 4>f Justice and general initerest, it has 
eodeavoutodi to mle consoienefe and control the heart, 
intruding «poo'4he ttoveveignty of nature andof God. 
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It bag attempleil to ftirce leB^iaiis duties by JLzta of 
Fartiament, and chvitable oaes by a {^mr's-iate;. «id 
iM>«h piety and benevoLeoce were neady aiffiicated. in 
Ihe rude grasp of law. NeitiiK caa poasihly esi^ aay 
farther than they are yi^imtary; withoi^ which tiie ficst 
ia not religion, hot hjfocnsy^; and the annmd aat 
charity, but necesaity," 

" I am quite of yoor opouoa,'* replied Mr. Whateiy, 

" and it appears to me, that the Creator has hiiBa^ pn>- 

▼ided, in the very nature of mas, aa well a» by 

natural influence^ lor the mwn t rii a n c e of piety 

charity. To offer tome sort of iriigioiB woofaip is as 

instinct of mankind; and the strong emolioa of pity 

eqaally prompts to acts of faamamty, sodi as the r^ef 

of suffering and want. When law inteiines with diese 

dictates of conscience and feefing^it turns the cooiae of 

a fertilising stream into a marsh, that swaDows h op, or 

puts a dam across, which canses a destmctrre oTcr- 

flow; but when, on the contrary, government affords 

means for the general cultivation of the undeistanding, 

and the particular development of genius, either in 

literature or the arts, it wori^s a mine of gold for the 

national benefit, which the poverty of the possessor 

prevented him from opening, and is a duty prompted 

alike by self-interest and benevolence." 

** If this were the case," replied Mr. D'Arcy, ** the 
painfhl unsuitableness we now so often perceive be- 
tween a man and his calling, would cease. We should 
no longer see those whom nature has formed to be 
poets, artists, philosophers, and divines, following the 



plough, or botmd to the laihe. In di^rent degrees 'of 
capacity, adapted to all those occupations which the 
wants of our present state require, the wisdom of the 
Creator is seen ; but it is the vices of individuals, or the 
ne^ect of society, which prevents the happiness and 
benefit that would accrue from talents rising to their 
proper sphere. To see every man eqtial to his situa- 
tion, and his situation equal to him, is an equality I 
shall always be anxious to promote, in spite of the 
frowns of the aristocracy of learning or wealth.** 
' " That is," replied Mr W., " as I now clearly per- 
tseive, th6 only equality sanctioned by nature, common 
8dnse, and benevolence." 
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CHAPTER XXXVL 



VKMAIM FftailMJMI AIgg, — TWSSVKSCY OF TRK THEATBK. 

Mb. lyAmcr had been one moining to call on bb 
iaeod the Diapeatiog Home Miswonary, whom he con- 
sideced bis chapliin, often saying thai he wiAed he 
coiild penuade all gentlemen residing where there was 
a deficiency of stated preacheis, to reviye an old qv»- 
torn in a* new and improved form, and support many 
such evangelists to labour around them. The object 
of his call was, to ascertain . whether he could not give 
him a day amidst his numerous engagements, dming 
the ensuing week, as he particularly wished him to be 
present on an interesting occa^on, which he waited this 
good man's leisure to fix ; for he did not, like some men 
of rank, expect every inferior person to disarrange their 
plans on his account, and he always considered whose 
duties and engagements were most important, before he 
expected others to yield them up to his own. He 
eoUed next on the clergyman with the same design, aed 
found him engaged with a gentleman, who was wannlyi 
and evsn rudely, pleading with him to preach for m 
ol)i(ect he appeared to disapprove ; and in ans^iec to^aa 
objection Mr. D'Arcy did not hear, the. stranger sakl 
with asperity, just as the latter entered the i|90fH» 
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" I must 8ay» Sir, your reasons are pharisuc and in- 
human." 

Mr. Malony's countenance showed that he felt this 
indignity, and was struggling to repress any unchristian 
expression of his feelings ; and Mr. D^Arcy, while he 
shook his hand with sympathetic emotion, hestowed a 
merited nehuke by sayings " Na gmdeman who is ac- 
quainted with my Mend's character could speak of his 
notivvs in such terms.." 

*^ I hope," replied Mr. Sullivan, '< I shall be excused 
if I am a little waim in a go^ cause, espec^lly know- 
ing' that Mr. Malony's influence against our instltttlion 
Bia^ be extensive. I wish it may not have reached to 
)E0ii, Slr^ on whom I meant to call next, to solicit your 
Sdpporti." 

^ ** And if I should decline it, as I am quite sure my 
lAiSnA has done, from conscientious motives, though I 
60 n6t yet know for what institution you are pleading, 
atti I also to expect uncharitable imputadons ? Surely, 
pevfions who are not generally indifferent to such appli* 
Ofltibns 4Might at least to be supposed to be simply milK 
taken in th^ir judgment when they disapprove of satoA 
^orticfKdar form of charity. It is no ^ght trial to a 
b^evc9ent man to run the risk of being consideved 
hard4l^Qrted,fior to a sensible one to be classed among 
the eccentric and pecuHar. Such petsons would deem 
r^tHltdtion v«i^ cheaply lost fw? a guinea,.if their motives 
#fef«'8elfl[Slh,- and a refusal from such an individual woi^ 
teM itfe ioi thiidL ikvourably, apridri, of his reasohs 
fbttt."' 



I • 
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/' I ahoidd. always have xeckonfid on a candid judg* 
ment from you, my dear Sir, and 1 can assure Mr,- SuU 
liyan that he will not find your mind prejudiced- by my ; 
influence, as the subject has never been once alluded 
to between us. It is the propriety of Asylums for tho 
reception of Female Penitents that I call in queslioo;* 

" That is a little singular," replied Mr. D. ; ** to 
during the past few weeks my attentaon has first becD 
called to this subject by an application from a friend to 
aid in the establishment of the same institution, perhaps,, 
for which Mr. Sullivan is pleading, at our county town ; 
and I have arrived at the same conclusion as yourseK. 
•^jlihat such asylums are well meant, but highly inju#-^ 
clous, tending to patronise and increase the evil they., 
were designed to prevent, and really immoral in th^ 
effect. I have lately been ^ving great attention to the 
best means of counteracting vice, which is a very in*, 
portant part of true philanthropy ; and being coAvip<fe4 
that one of the most important, individuals can use, J^ 
to refuse every thing like &vour to immoral personS)- 
whether or not their vices are such as the law piwishe$» 
I could not fail to apply the same principle to one of 
the most fearful and degrading ones (^ o^ country^ \ 
asked myself what would be the effect oC.pi^QvifUng «. 
refuge for jdistressed and professedly pei4tent,di7i9^. 
ards, liars, and pilferprs, as well as p^Tostijtut^s ;• «^4 ,^,, 
the plea of preserving them from tj^Q^ptatipAs ijp t^^/ 
respective vices, and promoting tiwirrefcrwiaJ^igp \^f^ipfii^ 
struction, it would be quitf as de^ble.£Q|r..fl):.thf^i 
classes of tran^essors as forgone.. J qq^]^,^\„hfi^^ 



p^btftin^, Hiiftt'lhe vety ftircmr tlras pnMicly 'ShbwA to 
victfy w6uld lessen thfe disgrace that ought i6 be at^ 
taiiched to it, and diminish shame, which is one of the 
guaitfiiins of ^mtne. It also lessens the fear of wanit, 
wbieh IS another check to sin." 

Mr. Sullivan was evidently afraid to enter the Ksts 
wHh a second antagonist, for he felt his weakness in his 
encounter with Mr. Malony, whose arguments were en- 
tirely new to him ; nor had he supposed it possible any 
one could object to an institution he patronised himself 
so warmly, and which received so much fevour from the 
reWgiotis world In general. If he had only considered 
it within the range of possibility that he and they might 
eiir, and if he had drawn the natural inference from the 
very little success, and the innumerable failures, attend- 
ing^ these asylums, that they were not adapted to the 
end in view, he would have evinced his Christian can- 
dour by determining seriously to consider the subject 
now brought before him in a new light. He rose to 
depart, evidently much chagrined, but his countenahce 
brightened when Mr. D'Arcy requested him to set down 
hk name for an additional subscription to the hospital 
irf which also Mf. S. was very active, as he wished to 
gfve-'flris proof' thiat his bbjections to the proposed so- 
ciety vi^re'ridtftttetidefd tb save his purse. Mr. Mdbtiy 
fo!l6we^ hi^*exathple> and desired Mr. S. would tioftat- 
trib'ttie ft tb* at stJiHt bf bpposilion if Mr: D'Arcy and 
hfahsd^ should dr^W'ttre iittewtion ofthe-ptiblic'to titi?' 
qifestlori bcftWefeti Iheitt, lis he thought, wTieh the ihte- 
rests -of thottdlty were? Ihdny way endangered, neu- 
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tnlitj was a dereliction of duty. The two gentlemen 
continued to converse on tiie prevalence of this vice in 
our large towns and cities, for which tibey considered 
there must be some strongly exdting canse, in a country 
so much under the influence of moral and religious T^ 
straints as our own. 

** It may,** said Mr. D., " be in some measure at- 
tributed to the obstacles arising to the formation of 
early virtuous unions, by want in the lower sanks, and 
pride in the middle and higher, as well as the extrava- 
gant passion for display in dress so prevalent among 
the class of females most in danger from this vice. ' But 
we have one fashionable amusement which, however 
harsh the appellation may sound to ' ears poUte,' is the 
very school of prostitution and adultery — ^the Theatre, 
Never was the ingenuity of the great tempter more 
visible than when he drew this embroidered curtain over 
one of his most successftll and fatal snares. Virtue 
and purity can be preserved only by controlling the 
passions ; but, as if human depravity needed a powerful 
impetus, the scenes, characters, and sentiments, pre- 
sented in the most alluring forms to the senses and the 
imagination at the theatre, seem expressly designed to 
pollute the heart. Love is the idol of the theatre, the 
pivot upon which all plots turn, and here this strongest 
passion of human nature, the most beautiful in its love- 
liness, the most loathsome in its deformity, is nurtured 
into licentiousness. When it is exhibited to the uni- 
versal gaze, it ceases to be innocent, because it ceases 
to be modest ; and the theatre appears especially in- 
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tended to try how much modesty can endure before it 
ceases to blush, and how long chastity can tread upon 
the burning ploughshare and come, off unhurt. When 
I have seen the lovely and refined daughters of our 
nobility stepping from their coroneted carriages into 
this Temple of Vice, how anxiously have I wished that 
if they thought themselves temptation proo( they 
would remember that their humbler sisters were not so, 
and cease to patronise an amusement that has, I believe, 
more than any other, depraved the morals and manners 
of both sexes." 

** How little," said Mr. Malony, " do the great con- 
sider the fearful responsibility they incur by supporting 
vicious amasements, the real character of which would 
soon be discerned if they ceased to become fashion- 
able." 

** Fearful, indeed I the guilt of ' leading a brother 
into temptation' is much too little considered by per- 
sons in influential stations, who, either by bad laws or 
sinful amusements, open the flood-gates of licentious- 
ness, which they do not find it quite so easy to shut 
when they perceive their error." 

" An affecting example," continued Mr. D'Arcy, "just 
occurs to me of a miserable woman, from the higher 
ranks of society, whose gradual descent from virtue 
into the very depths of vice illustrates some of the 
observations we have been making. She had a mo- 
ther who dishonoured this sacred name by neglecting 
to watch over the formation of her children's cha- 
racter, — a duty to which she would sacrifice no pieap- 

2 B 
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sure ; for pleasure was her supreme good. Her eldest 
daughter, Sophia, after she left school, constantly a^ 
tended her mother to aU places of public amusemewl ; 
for- the first dtUy which the latter seemed to disoorer 
she owed her daughter was,- to exhibit her persoM 
charms to general admiration. She possessed a lively 
imagination and strong passions,— -qualities that, well 
directed, are the elements of high excellence, but,' if 
perverted, become sources of the greatest evil. To her 
turn of mind the theatre was peculiarly attractive; ibr 
it produced the excitement she loved, and by Its pow- 
erful stimulants occasioned a continual morltl intdxi^ 
cation, as dangerous as ' strong drink' to the physical con- 
stitution. At home, novels kept up this intoxlcadon*" 

" Excuse my interruption," said Mr. Makmy, *<if I 
remark, that it appears to me the duty of competent 
Christian writers to elevate the character of Our fictions. 
Nothing can be more absurd than to condemn all 
fiction, because most fiction is bad. This is the very 
reason why every means should be used to make IhiB 
powerful instrument of good or evil the means of dif- 
fusing piety, virtue, and happiness. As long as any 
young persons are to be found possessing imagination 
and sensibility, works of fiction will greatly operate 
in the formation of chiuracter; nor shall we want the 
highest sanction for such writings while the parables 
continue to form a part of the sacred volume. To 
warn our young people against bad tales, and provide 
them with good ones, is real benevolence.* 

** That is quite my own opinion, my dear Sk- ; and so 
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te am I firote ifishing that leHgioiu people woidd 
nevoff write works «C fiction, that I shookl Mjoice if our 
ciiQidating Ubmies wese aU aiqppliad with judiaous 
iflustrations of truth, and attnctiine esani{des of religion 
l«| yirtoe, from their pens. Had this been the €a8e» poor 
3<qikh|a L" V ' would have escaped oiie souioe of coo- 
liHttnatioD. - With her temperaiaent and habits, passion 
was ioseparable from existence, and, as might be svpt- 
PMed^ she fell. in lore eariy and indiscreetly. Personal 
a|lnicti«Bs and graoeful mnanen, t«ro things which have 
the leaM influenoe ob the real happiness of life, were 
with her the only requisites in a husband. The gen* 
tlemsKi she «hose, however, on these grounds, expected 
one thing m<Nre in a wtfe — ^property, to assist in sup* 
porting his fashionable and extravagant vices ; and when, 
on fafis father^s death,. he was disappointed in this re- 
spects the cruelty of profligate pleasure was shown in 
Ida desertiag her, and remaining unmoved when her 
reason or life seemed Uk^y to be the sacrifice. He 
pfcidicted, with hard-hesrtedness at least equal to his 
phttoso{^y, that emotions so violent were seldtnn last- 
ing, aad that it was not irritated passion, but deep> ten- 
der, and silent feeling, which destroyed health and hap- 
piness4 She oertainly got over her distress soon, and 
tcansferred her affections wit^ facility to another ol^ct, 
whom, however, she did not continue to love alter he 
became her husband* as he was of a temper quite ua- 
ooBgeniftl with her own, and would iiot indulge her love 
of public amusements. This most dangerous indiifer* 
exM^ she tpok no pains to lessen, but only tried to find 

2b 2 
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excuses for iodulgmg it, by magnifying defects of tern* 
per into cruelty ; though her husband's general conduct 
showed his sincere regard, if it were manifested rather 
in his own way than in hers. 

** While her heart was in this perilous state, her 
husband received a long yisit from a distant relative, 
who had been abroad, and similarity of tastes soon 
created a dangerous intimacy between this gentle* 
man and his wife ; without, however, on her part 
at least, any guilty intentions at first. She pe|w 
ceived, indeed, his admiration, and the pleasure she 
derived from this gratification of vanity led her to in^ 
dulge herself by receiving attentions that she ought to 
have shunned, because dangerous to the future happi^ 
ness and virtue of both. Ignorant, as every one must 
be who is a stranger to piety, of the deep depravity of 
the human heart, and its weakness in temptation, she 
suffered herself to tread upon the verge of guilt, till 
passion triumphed over every restraint, and she fell into 
the vortex, and deserted her husband's roof with her 
seducer. But she soon found that though pleasure 
might be associated with vice, happiness never was. To 
the pangs of a conscience not yet seared, was added 
the neglect of her paramour, and before two years ex- 
pired he intimated his intention of dismissing her, as 
he meant to marry ; a step by which he hoped to re* 
trieve his circumstances. Then she began to taste the 
bitter fruits of sin, and felt what it was to have lo^t 
home, friends, reputatioa ; to be shunned by an associ- 
ate in guilt, aqd to be regarded with disgust and pity 
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by the virtuous. Her late companion desired a fHend 
to persuade her to take refuge in a penitentiary, for he 
wished her to be out of the way of inquiry, uiitil his 
majriage had taken place, and she was easily induced 
to accept any asylum from immediate want. The 
agony of her mind, arising from desertion, was mistaken, 
by the benevolent lady to whom application wsls made, 
for genuine repentance, and she was considered, for 
some time, to be one of the most hopefril subjects in 
the institution ; but her despondency was too soon ob- 
served to give place to levity of manner. The com* 
fortafale situation in which she found herself ; the defer- 
ence she received as superior in rank to her compa^ 
nions ; the kindness of the lady visitors, who seemed to 
regard all their miserable charge as unfortunate more 
than guilty ; the removal of the natural punishment of 
transgression — suffering, want, and shame — all tended to 
lessen her remorse, and showed that it was not repent- 
ance. She was withdrawn from her guilty course, but 
had not forsaken it ; and when the friend who directed 
her to the asylum tempted her to leave it again for a 
new course of sin, she soon consented. This connex- 
ion, after a few years, was awfully terminated by the 
death of her associate, who, in a Ht of desperation, on 
account of reduced circumstances, shot himself. After 
this she plunged deeper and deeper into depravity as 
her temptations increased, and all regard to society, as 
well as the lingering refinements of early life, gradually 
ceased to restrain her. Not to dwell longer on a Story 
to revolting, she was brought, in the prime of life» to the 
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WOffkHoufte of ber parish to die. Here» in a faovd ad** 
joinkig tbe haf08e> the pooreit imnate of which woiM 
have shrunk from occupying the same ohamber -Wttlir 
this victhn of disease and. gail^ the onceiondy, el»- 
f^X, and aceompMshed Sophia L. finished her pnyfil- 
^te oateer, 

^ The minister of tbe phuse, a Talaed fiiend of ndnej 
from whom I heard Ae account, told vm that hitf^ 
zeal and chnity were never pat to at severer teatr 
than in his visits to this degraded beings whooa he de« 
sRied to lead to repoatance. Whether she felt<auiiw 
than remorse, he could not decide, as she did nofttlivd 
to show whether her distress, wfaioh amounted often feft- 
agony, arose from the misery she had bfow^t ttpaii 
herself in tbe present hfe, or from just apprahensiODB 
of sin, and of the judgment to come. This -risible :bm 
tribution of iniquity was, however, a very- salutary ex- 
ample to the neighbourhood, and enforced, more powee* 
fully than any thing else could have done, the vaiiouv 
means he was using to check a vice winch, in therisfang 
seai>ort where he lived, was fikeiy to prevaiL" 

'* A powerful warnings indeed," said Mr* M. ; ** and 
the suffering which is the natunl consequence of vie* 
is not less a proof of the goodness than of the wiedaniA 
of Divine Providence, all whose punishments and judg* 
ments tend either to the good of tbe 'individual :or tit 
society. That is most mistaken benevolence wkkdi 
o^rs a refbge to the vicious, instead of pemdttiBS 
them to suffer tbe just and salutary ponisfanonnt of thdr 
sifii whieh the laws of their country or of soeie^iwnidd 
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otbenme inftict by penal correction, or tke evfls arising 
tenii low of le^tatioii* I should like to know what 
means your Mend employed to < check this vice." 

/^ Through, his influence and that of his Meads, the 
etteblishBaent oC « theatre was prevented ; and iaks, 
which have a similar demoralizing effect, suppressed, 
Banntta were « exhorted to guard the purity, of -their 
ohidfient fnwi Aeir earliest years, both as it regardied 
the books itbey read, the scenes they witnessed* and the 
cottveiBailion they beard. Sunday-school and other 
teaeher^'Wene deared especially to enforce modesty of 
depDilnieiat He availed himself^ -also, of the death of 
thift orfseisftbie woman to preach a sesmon on the aggr»* 
vMed loiqttity and terrible consequences of this vice ; 
ami . ittohis occasional discourses, illustratiBg the com* 
msndtnents, he never forgot the subject." 
. ** I iMve somedraes thought," vepliedMr. Af., ** timt 
the»«ommandments are too great strangers in the pul* 
[Mtaof ev«ngelioal ministeis of all denominaiions ; be- 
caiiee^ many preachers of an opposite description have 
deslfoyed the gospel, by represeothig sincere obedience 
to the law as the means of salvation, it by no means 
follows that-it should not be enforced as a rule of life $ 
and until the various brandies of moral duty« based on 
Christian principles, are made more prominent, by those 
who ale not only guides to heaven, but guardians of 
vittet) we shall not attain to elevated morality. Those 
viecs which already prevail, or to which the stato of 
flooiety presents especial temptations, •should exeite par- 
tionkr aMentlon ; and ministers will give most efteient 
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aid to tile Tarions nonl aasoektions now easting if 
they attack the same evils from their own peadkar plat- 
form, as wen as from that of the sodety." 

** I entirely agree with you ; and the good effect of my 
friend's conduct in this matter made a powerful inippe*^ 
^on on my own mind, as to the efficacy of that Divine 
instrument, preaching, in enforcing every branch of moaal 
duty, as well as the duties of piety. Tlirough his in- 
fluence on his congregation, a great reformation of 
manners was produced in the town. They were matty 
of them wealthy, and employed the poor; hot th»y 
made it a point not to engage any openly immocal per- 
son, or deal with tradesmen of that character, ifolheis 
could be found. The observance of the Safaiialhvras, 
by this means, especially promoted. None iA his cim- 
gregation ever entered a public conveyance on tiiat day, 
even though their journey were a lawful cme, fiiace they 
thought that to do so was to sanction the empleyaeDt 
of such conveyances in breaking the day ; they thate- 
fore willingly incorred the extra expense of a pdvafte 
vehicle when such rare occasions happened; for they 
considered money, and the pleasure of hearing fa- 
vourite preachers, were not to be put into corapetkioB 
with sanctioning sin, and temptmg their neighboms^o 
commit it. On ordinary days, also, they gave a prefer- 
ence to the few coaches and steam-vessels ibat did «ot 
profane the Sabbath, as a testimony of approbation dne 
to right conduct." 

** What an important moral refam," replied Mr. Ma- 
lony, « would soon be eCRtM^ed if. all Chiiaiiaw acted 
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thss, and if ibU our laws» abo, tended in^e same way to 
restrain vice and support virtue. But, to return to the 
consideration of the theatre; many of its advocates, 
thoii^ they admit thid; its tendency, at present, is li- 
"centious, argue that it might be rendered a school of 
iQitoous iiffitracCion. Now, if this is true, the object 
mi the pluknthropist should be, not to destroy, but re- 
form it" 

- ^ Oertoinly. In my opinion, however, such persons 
Ive ndateken. * It is essential to the theatre that females 
•should act,' and that the vicious should be personlited ; 
mid ^bteteSore it is, in its very nature, immoral. No wo* 
i&an exfaahitB herself as an actress without acquiring an 
unleiiiimne boldness, and sapping at least the outworks 
4vf virtue; nor is it possible for actors of either sex to 
^rflonate ike vicious without having their own minds 
polluted with the sentiments they, as it were, steep 
themselves in. This is abundantly proved by facts. 
Whoever, therefore, patronises the theatre tempts a 
fellow-4>eing to become the suicidal destroyer of his 
' own character : and who can do this and be guiltless ? 
But this is not all, — the spectators are thus brought 
themselves into &miliar intercourse with vice ; for cor- 
rupt sentiments have the same dangerous tendency, by 
whomsoever tiiey are uttered. Whoever, therefore, fre- 
quents the theatre, notwithstanding the poetical justice 
which the play may exhibit, or the virtuous characters 
mingled with the vicious, voluntarily exposes himself 
t6 thfli pollutkig society of the wieked; and mock-wick- 
edaess would not, I suspect, be exempted, by the apostle, 
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from the '*evil communicattons that comipl good 
manners.** 

*' Hub is a condemnatory sentence," said Bin M^ 
'* which will equally apply to the perusal of plays or 
tales, in which vicious characters are not simply de* 
scribed, but are made to display themselves so fully, 
that, instead of leading us to abhor evil* its deformity 
is lessened by our fiimiliarity with it.** 

" To pretend to study examples of virtue in sodi a 
connexion, is just like seeking health in the iMnity o£ 
the plague,** replied Mr. IVArcy. f* On eveiy aceoont 
such representations should be held up to general i»^ 
probation by every moralist, every philanthropist, and 
every Christian ; and I hope it will not be long befove 
the energetic remonstrances of the religious part of the 
community will awaken the attention of government to 
the charter they have so long bestowed upon Tice^by 
sanotioiung the theatre. 



CHAPTER XXXVII. 



-rnV RURAL FETE.— flO0RCE8 OF HAFPINESfl. 

About tim time the clearing of the bog was com* 
ideted, and, as the workmen had conducted themselves 
mA sobriety, Mr. D'Arcy determined to celebrate the 
enent by a rural feast He fixed on the day when the 
vttage.wake, which he had now suppressed, was ac- 
GustoBied to be held, in order to convince the poor 
people that he wished to promote their pleasures, only 
hewaadetennined to make these pleasures inno<^ent. In 
the morning of a very fine day at the end of May, when 
nature looked fresh and bright as the worid's mormng, 
afl the villagers and their fe^milies assembled on a beau- 
tiful spot in the grounds, from whence the new-made 
land was visible. It was the level summit of a noble 
hill, shaded with fir-trees, stretching out in the fimn of 
a promontory, till it terminated in a steep rock ; a fine 
river meandering, in a long serpentine course, on each 
side of the hill, as if on purpose to encircle this beau- 
tiful spot After an early dinner, Mr. D'Arcy, with his 
family and friends, met the happy peasantry ; and first 
had a row on the beautiful serpentime stream which 
traversed the new ground. The poor people and their 
diildren walked on the bank, while (he husbands and 
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fathers pointed out the improvements made, and the 
difficulties overcome, to delighted spectators; and a 
band, formed through Mr. D* Arcy's encouragement, by 
the young men of the village, played national airs, and 
hymn-tunes, in which the children who were taught to 
sing in the Sunday-school joined their sweet infantine 
voices ; and the whole produced harmony, which, if not 
quite perfect to the ear of science, reached the hearts 
of those who loved music as the expression of joy. 
When they landed, a bounteous supper of substantial 
&re was spread on long tables under the trees, and after 
the repast was concluded, Frederick, who called himself 
master of the entertainments, exhibited a camera ob- 
scnra, and a few fine engravings, to the gratified pea- 
santry. The effect produced by one of the pictures, 
the Turkish massacre of a Sciote family, which mothers 
and children gazed upon with tears, and which many 
of the rougher sex regarded with mixed emotions of in- 
dignation and pity, led to a conversation on the power 
of the fine arts in a moral point of view. 

•* Whatever," said Mr. D'Arcy, " impresses strongly 
the imagination, will exert a proportionate influence on 
the feelings, and contribute materially either to improve 
or pervert die heart. The sculptor, the painter, and the 
poet, should especially remember this, and take heed 
that he does not employ the sacred fire of genius to 
kindle licentious or vindictive passions." 

'< The power of the imagination, and consequently of 
every thing that impresses it, in the culture of the 
lieart," observed Mr. Malony» '* is not sui&clendy cod* 
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sidered. The painter or the amateur who, in his aelfii^ 
concern £ar his fame or hia pleasure, taints his canvass 
with a moral poison, or brings this poison into operation 
by presenting it to view, inflicts an ii^ury upon society 
which it is not easy to calculate, and the total sum of 
which he would tremhle to perceive." 

** Whoever," said Mr. IKArcy, ** tal^es the chisel and 
tile pencil, as well as the pen, will do well to consider 
for what immortalUy he works — ^for, in one sense, the 
worl^ of all is immortaL Though the picture or the 
book perish soon, the influence on character already 
produced may be permanent, and may be carried for- 
ward, in a sort of eternal transmigration, from mind to 
mind ; not like matter, continually re-produced in new 
forms, for moral and mental influence perpetuate their 
own likeness. The poet and the painter have been too 
Jong the high priests of the Moloch of war, as well as of 
other divinities I do not wish to name here ; and it is 
quite time, not only that some, but all, should take a 
more moral and more Christian station; and not merely 
choose subjects because they are best adapted to dis^ 
|Jay talent, but because they are calculated to exert a 
moral or religious influence. Those who hold in their 
hands a spring that touches the passions, have a pecu- 
liarly responsible office." 

Exclamations of surprise and delight from Frederick's 
party, to whom he was exhibiting the pitcher-plant,^ led 
Mr* Whatelyto observe, "that the imitative aud me- 
chanic arts would be greatiy benefited by directing the 
Guxiosity of all classes more to those won4erful works of 



Miure, wfaich in the infanoy «f art were the only modds; 
th« only tte^ wbere architeets and all 'aitificers/ aided* 
we have reaaon from Scriptme to believe, by ioapved 
wisdom, took their fiist copies, wlucb e^ienanee and 
obaervation afterwards peifected." 

"Yes,** replied Mr. D'Arcy, ''and by drawing the 
aitentaon of the lower classes to aH the beautiea and 
wonders of nature's works, we shall not only sobstitnte 
refined moral amusements for those debasug and in* 
human ones they have so long indulged, bat. incipieRt 
artists and mechanics may be induced to examine more 
the mechanism of nature, and the instinctive wisdom of 
insect contrivf rs, in which there is yet much for man to 
leam and imitate," 

Several of the genliemen went to assbt Fredeiiok in 
his exhibitions and explanations; but Mr. Whately lin* 
gered with Eliaa and Sophia, discussing a question 
arising out of the former conversation, which was th&fr*** 
whether the progress of civilization, and the cultivation 
of the intellect, were &vourable, or otherwise, to the pe»f 
feotion of works of imagination, and especially to poetry^ 
EUsa had rather hastily imbibed the latter opinion* from.a 
review she had just been reading, and Mr. W. " admirad 
the ingenuity with which she defended what he eoo^ 
sidered a mistake.** 

** Though," he said, " the imagination was less . de- 
pendent on knowledge and civilisation for its deve* 
lopment than the other faculties, because its chief book, 
nature, ever presented the ready page, yet it w«8 by no 
means independent of their influence. If ii 
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bid much to do in collecting the raw nlaterial on which 
thought must work— if she went abroad, discovering re- 
semblances and tracing analogies, and first foiming the 
l^au4deal which art was afterwards to realize — she 
needed the aid of all the other faculties, and all the ad- 
Tatitages of knowledge, before her woHls could be per- 
fected. Though the first literature of every country 
would, naturally, from the early development of the 
imagination, be poetry, yet it by no means follows that 
it was produced in perfection at first; and the example 
of Milton, and other immortal bards of comparatively 
modem times, were indisputable proofs that extensive 
knowledge and great learning, instead of con trading the 
power of imagination, widened its range, and provided 
it wHh a larger field of observation and illustration.* 

On their way home in the evening, Sophia related 
this conversation to her aunt, chiefiy, she said, because 
she knew it would raise her opinion of Mr. Whately's 
character, that though he was evidently so very desirous 
to please Eliza, that she could see it was quite a painful 
struggle to him to oppose her, yet that he would not 
disguise his opinions, in order to procure her favour, by 
appearing to coincide in her views, or to defer to her 
judgment, though he expressed the difference in the 
most respectful tone and manner. 

•* It does," replied Mrs. Cecil, " raise my opinion of 
his principles, that he was not, even by one of the 
strongest temptations to which a young man could be ex- 
posed, induced to employ the subtle flattery you allude 
to, for a selfish purpose. He has too much judgment 
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to adopt the undisguised compliments which would 
only disgust £liza ; but to show that he thought as she 
did on every subject, was a delicate homage to her un- 
derstanding and taste, particularly calculated to gratify 
a superior mind ; but I am sure he has gained muich 
more of her esteem by his frankness, which he must have 
seen was a real and not a very slight sacrifice of self to 
truth/' 

" Yes, indeed, my dear aunt, you are right ; I tsould 
see by her manner, afterwards, it increased her esteem, 
and I think he convinced her he was right, so that she 
thought more highly of his sense too." 

" It will always be so with the generous and humble ; 
but there are some very great minds who idolize their 
own judgments so much that they cannot bear even the 
most respectful opposition. Such persons often choose 
as a friend a comparatively weak or servile character, 
who will applaud all they do, and just be the echo of 
all they say." 

" Yes, I remember when we were talking at our break- 
fast conversation the other day of different forms of 
pride, papa mentioned this, and said the choSen friends 
of some great men were not those who moved in their 
own mental orbit, not those who could benefit, but 
those who would worship them. He also spoke of a 
gentleman he knew, who carried idolatry of his own 
judgment so far, that if any friend asked his advice on 
their personal affairs, and did not adhere to it in every 
particular, he treated them as if they had committed an 
offence against himself, until he at length alieiiafeed 
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every friend he had, for, as papa sdd, *' Despotism is not 
to be endured in friendship more than in other relations." 
But we must return from this digression to the rural 
feast, where the host and his Mends were all busily oc- 
cupied in endeavouring to promote, hy every innocent 
means, the enjoyment of their humble guests. Several 
simple chemical experiments were added to the amuse^ 
ments already mentioned, and Mr. I^Arcy was pleased 
to observe by the interest which some of the labourers 
showed in the nature of soils, and any thing particularly 
relating to their own callings, that profit as well as 
pleasure was likely to arise from this attempt to save 
them from vicious amusements, by substituting such as 
were rational and elevating. He knew, indeed, that the 
former class of amusements, which now so deteriorate 
the character of our peasantry, could only be destroyed 
by introducing a taste for higher pursuits. Amidst the 
novelties and varieties of the new wake, time pawed m> 
rapidly and agreeably to those who were ^ving and to 
those who were receiving pleasure, that they did not 
perceive how fast the shadows of evening were gather* 
ing around them, when suddenly the attention ei all 
was arrested by sounds of sorpa«nng «weetne«ft, whieb 
proceeded from some innmble musietsn. Hrs. Cecil 
only looked as tbou^ she knew the secret, and bi A 
few moments tiie rest of tiie £umly recognised the same 
air. by a very superior perfMmer, wbkb tbey first beard 
from the bUod huper of the valley. lie was htm«etf 
MNN> (fiscoverad with bis barp bebisid a VMm of ro^K 
where be desired the servaiili to f^Uce biio« when be 
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£iliBd» ^ fais amval in the ^veniog, how^ the femily lyejre 
^igBged. Mrs. Cecil had secretly planned the vi^ 1»}| 
expected him. in the mosnin^; «nd a# he did not .eQ9i^ 
she wes. Mle»t on the Balgeot, He Jtiad a^a|>^ed |e Ibfl 
8tr a ]i9em exptessive of his gratitude, and wheo^ aHeir 
Ae mutual reeognitvms ^ere past, he agalS) at the f^ 
q^eat of Mr. Mi^eny, sang and played it, joined Jif 
Buny 'Toiees of other thaiddul hearts, it hejEsame a so^m 
ispon which angels might have looked from Jieaven ami 
amHed. To Mi. D'Arcy and his family it jtbs tpoi^ 
pcesiiive, and they shortened it hy substitu^g ^ song, of 
thanksgiving to Him who is the worthy- object of _i^ 
praise, the fountain and source of all goodness ii^.l^ 
creatures. The two ministers then gave a short «4f 
dres% and offered evening worship in the temple ,<^ 
natttie. The women and children were laden with th§ 
semnanta of the feast, and the happy party separated 
for their respective homes, under the influence of, those 
social and pious feelings which benevolence^ gcatito^ 
and devotion inspire, creating the harmony of socie^ 
and linking earth to heaven. As they walked hack 
towards the house, the *' poor blind young gentlemaiii'f 
as Barry called him, when he asked his master if he 
should carry his harp, leaned on Frederick's arm,, who 
soon forgot, in conversing with him, that he was an infe- 
lior. So assiduously had he availed himself of the ad- 
vantiiges his benefactors had bestowed^ that his knov^* 
ledge, and still m<He his improved manners, 8Qi]«ised 
U« young companion, who had not yet possessed oppor- 
tttuiliesfor observing how soon the diamond ipinds oi 



Hiliire receive a polufti from coittaot wi^ dollar sub« 
IUiti($es. Wkile he Hstened with deMght to <he elo«^ 
^tiee of piety, ^d the poetry of thought, as tfae]fr> 
id#6d from the hiffper's lips, like the mudle of hie own. 
hld~ti?iiittent, Frederick ' never dreamt of condesamuum^ 
6l>odiie9# a»d ^teHigenoe he had been tatight to think 
inad^ intercourse and society always equfitl, fmr they' 
wi»i» the attributes that ennobled man; and refleetedHie 
tMtfi and If the harper estimated olihers'by the 8ani« 
fllslid&rd,^^it 'did not destroy the modest resped, and 
grsfiUM deference, due to a benefactor of mspesioit 
sikden !h the.w6rid. But there was another in die 
party' «f 'tins day whom we. ha^re not yet named, who 
t^ld hi some circles have been as e£fectusily exelnded 
Ify the separaifing pride of bigotry, as the former by the 
e^cli:^ve pride of raidc, though^' in the present case it 
was 4lie bigotry of the guest whidi had mitilnow made 
him a strimger at "Nb, TTAicfs table. This was the 
CathoHi^ X>riest, whose acquaintance Mr. D'Arcy sought 
witii a persevemn'ce that, as Frederick sometimes fancied, 
endangered self-respect: if, indeed, his fether was evet 
likely to fall Into this error, it was in attempting to del 
good. ' He esteemed the moral worth of the priest's 
diaracter, and observed In him so much conseienlaocis- 
nesa in his'religious dudes, and such diligence in the 
^fritual instruction of hb flock, as fitr as his knowledges 
of evangelical truth extended, that he could not but 
tegilfd him as A shicere, though veiy erroneous, and in 
sbme pointr vet^ fniperfeet, Christian. To benefit aueh 
a- man, wMbh he knew could only be done by social 
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intercourse, he was willing to bear with his weabiesses, 
tolerate bis errors, and overcome bis prejudices by 
persevering charity ; and it was with no small pleasure 
be now reaped the first fruits of bis benevolent design.: 
When the priest joined the party in the morning, he 
appeared especially cold towards the two ministers of 
" heretical sects." To Mr. Malony he Scarcely gave a 
bow, and to the Dissenting minister still less notice ; but 
they both fully sympathized in Mr. D'Arcy's design to 
try the power of Christian courtesy against bigotry.; and 
though this evil spirit was not expelled in a moment, yet 
at the close of the day it had so far released its hold 
upon the victim, that he was seen conversing freely with 
the two Christian pastors, who both showed him that 
they wished to merge in that primitive designation all 
other distinctions of churches and sects. He walked 
with Mr. D*Arcy to the Hall in the evening, to proci^re 
from his library a work by one of the Fathers, which 
these gentlemen had recommended to him, for they 
studied how to present truth to his mind without the 
counteracting influence of prejudice. After supper the 
conversation turned on the various elements of our 
present happiness, and how much they were all aug- 
mented when consecrated to purposes of benevolence. 
Mr. IVArcy observed that the enjoyments arising from 
health, wealth, influence, and the social affections, were 
inexpressibly dignified, as well as heightened, when they 
were purified from selfishness, and made sources of 
happiness to others as well as ourselves ; and that even 
piety, which, notwithstanding the self-denial it involves. 
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J5 Still the highest and only permanent source of our 
fdicity, will lose half its present power if it does not 
produce its appropriate fruit of universal henevolence. 
Mr. Whately in reply said, " that every day increased 
his conviction of the truth of these sentiments, while 
his own persuasion <^ the power of Christian charity in 
producing universal and wise benevolence, led him to 
hope he should be able, in future, to adopt experi- 
mentally the motto of a family by whom it was so fully 
ilinstiate^y^** Happiness di£Pused is Happiness.** 



THE END. 



W. Tylet, Printer, Bolt-court, Fleet-«treet. 
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